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THE  THEATRE 


The  Foyer  of  the  Comedie  Francaise. 

By  Charles  Hervey. 

I"  T  will  have  been  seen  from  the  preceding  papers  of  this  series 
that  in  the  majority  of  Parisian  theatres  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  little  world  behind  the  scenes  is  limited  to  the 
“  strict  necessaire  ” — any  pretension  to  elegance,  or  even  comfort, 
being  regarded  as  superfluous,  and  dispensed  with  accordingly. 
In  the  rare  cases  where  one  or  two  members  of  the  company, 
gifted  with  more  artistic  taste  than  their  colleagues,  have  con¬ 
verted  their  scantily  furnished  dressing-rooms  into  comparatively 
habitable  retreats,  the  cost  of  such  embellishment  has  invariably 
been  defrayed  by  themselves,  the  idea  of  any  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  in  aid  of  so  desirable  an  object  being  in  that 
functionary’s  opinion  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  A  very  different  order  of  things  is  perceptible  when 
we  have  passed  through  the  stage-door  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  ; 
the  resources  of  this  national  establishment,  largely  augmented 
by  the  yearly  ministerial  subsidy,  amply  sufficing  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance,  in  every  detail  of  internal  arrangement,  of  that  traditional 
prestige  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  associated  with 
the  “  house  of  Moliere.” 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last  entered  the  foyer ,  at  the 
door  of  which  in  those  days  was  wont  to  stand — and,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  does  so  still — a  grave  and  ceremonious 
huissier ,  irreproachably  attired  in  black,  and  wearing  round  his 
neck  a  silver  chain  in  virtue  of  his  office,  whose  especial  duty  it 
was  to  perform  the  functions  of  gentleman-usher  with  becoming 
solemnity,  and  introduce  with  a  deferential  bow  the  few  privileged 
individuals  admitted  into  the  sanctum.  This,  in  every  respect  a 
model  of  its  kind,  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  tolerably  spacious, 
lofty,  and  handsomely  furnished  apartment,  square  in  shape,  and 
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lit  by  two  windows  looking  on  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Its  principal 
ornament  is  an  antique  clock,  a  masterpiece  of  Robin,  and  the 
walls  are  completely  covered  with  paintings  depicting  the  ancient 
and  modern  celebrities  of  the  Comedie.  Among  them  Mignard’s 
famous  portrait  of  Moliere,  purchased  by  the  society  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  naturally  occupies  the  place  of  honour  ;  and 
around  it  are  grouped  the  great  dramatist’s  chief  interpreters, 
besides  admirable  likenesses  of  Lekain,  Mdlles.  Clairon  and 
Dumesnil,  Talma,  and  a  host  of  others.  Two  large  pictures  by 
the  actor  Geffroy,  representing  the  leading  artists  of  his  day  from 
Mdlle.  Mars  to  Mdlle.  Rachel,  deserve  special  mention ;  nor 
should  a  gem  by  Ingres,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Moliere,  be  forgotten.  In  a  gallery  connecting  the  foyer 
with  the  stage  are  rows  of  busts,  including  those  of  Preville  and 
Larive  ;  and  adjoining  it  is  a  small  room,  also  adorned  with  por¬ 
traits,  and  called  the  “  Salle  des  Travestissements,”  where  slight 
changes  of  costume  can,  in  cases  of  necessity,  be  rapidly  effected. 
On  the  right  of  the  gallery  is  the  committee-room,  where  new 
pieces  are  read,  and  their  acceptance  or  rejection  agreed  upon. 
The  decisions  of  the  members  used  formerly  to  be  given  in 
writing,  but  a  lady  societaire  having  on  one  occasion  exposed 
herself  to  ridicule  by  handing  in  a  bulletin  exhibiting  a  deplor¬ 
able  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  the 
practice  has  of  late  years  been  abolished,  and  vote  by  ballot  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it. 

Apropos  of  this  literary  tribunal,  I  remember  hearing  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  witty  Academician  Viennet,  which  will  fit  in  nicely 
here.  He  had  just  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  comedy  entitled 
“  Le  Prejuge,”  which  he  purposed  offering  to  the  Theatre  Francais  ; 
but  not  feeling  altogether  confident  as  to  its  reception — several 
pieces  from  his  pen  having  been  already  refused — he  conceived  the 
bright  idea  of  asking  a  friend  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
most  of  the  committee  to  read  it  for  him  without  divulging  the 
author’s  name.  This  ingenious  plan  having  been  duly  carried 
into  effect,  “  Le  Prejuge,”  after  a  very  short  deliberation,  was 
unanimously  rejected ;  and  Viennet  happening  to  meet  one  of 
the  jury  the  same  evening,  the  latter  confided  to  him  as  an 
excellent  joke  the  summary  “  execution”  of  the  anonymous 
writer. 

“  The  dreariest  stuff  you  ever  heard,”  he  said  ;  “  five  long  acts 
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without  the  shadow  of  a  plot,  and  a  style  worthy  of  the  Petit 
Lazari !” 

“  Indeed,”  muttered  the  Academician  with  affected  indifference. 
“  Who  wrote  it  ?  ” 

“No  one  knows  or  cares,”  replied  the  actor  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug.  “  Some  idiot  who  deserved  every  black  ball  he  got.” 

“  Ah  !  and  may  I  ask  how  many  of  you  were  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  ?” 

“  Let  me  see — seven  or  eight ;  yes,  we  were  eight.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Viennet  in  his  most  bitterly  ironical  tone. 
“  Then  oblige  me  by  inviting  your  seven  colleagues  to  breakfast 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  take  care  that  each  of  you  shall  have  his 
bundle  of  hay.-” 

Before  passing  on  to  other  matters,  I  should  mention  that,  in 
addition  to  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  various  members  of  the 
company,  a  portion  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  the  library  and  the  precious  collection  of  archives,  rich  in  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  theatre  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day. 
Every  room,  staircase,  and  passage,  moreover,  is  more  or  less 
adorned  with  paintings  and  sketches,  many  of  great  artistic  value, 
illustrating  the  annals  of  the  Comedie ;  among  which  a  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Mdlle.  Lange,  one  of  the  heroines  of  “  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot,”  is  particularly  noticeable.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  picture  which  created  so  extraordinary  a  sensation 
at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  in  the  Salon  of  1 799>  and  which, 
when  put  up  to  auction  so  recently  as  1851,  was  adjudged  to  a 
private  collector  for  something  over  yjioo.  The  history  of  the 
latter,  as  forming  a  curious  and  not  generally  known  episode  in 
the  actress’s  life,  is  worth  relating.  Shortly  after  her  marriage 
with  the  son  of  M.  Simons,  the  Brussels  coach-maker,  the  ci- 
devant  Mdlle.  Lange,  desirous  of  having  her  portrait  painted  by 
Girodet,  expressly  stipulated  that  she  should  be  represented,  not 
as  the  actress  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  but  as  Madame  Simons; 
whereupon  the  artist,  strictly  following  the  injunctions  of  his  model, 
contented  himself  with  tracing  on  his  canvas  an  exact  copy  of  her 
charming  features,  but  so  absolutely  colourless  and  void  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  when  the  picture  was  completed  she  declared  that  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  her,  and  indignantly  refused  to  take  it. 
Girodet,  irritated  beyond  measure  by  her  caprice,  told  her  plainly 
that  she  would  soon  have  reason  to  regret  it,  and  carrying  the 
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portrait  away  with  him,  skilfully  transformed  all  but  the  face, 
which  he  left  untouched,  into  a  representation  of  Danae  reclining 
on  a  couch,  the  traditional  shower  of  gold  being  travestied  into  an 
avalanche  of  sous ;  and  after  adding  to  his  altered  work  divers 
grotesque  and  highly  significant  emblems,  despatched  it  to  the 
Salon,  from  whence  it  was  withdrawn  by  order  four-and-twenty 
hours  later.  The  mischief,  however,  was  already  done  ;  the  allusion 
was  too  transparent  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  poor  Madame  Simons, 
unable  to  face  so  public  a  scandal,  hastily  quitted  Paris,  and 
took  refuge  in  Florence,  where  she  remained  until  both  the  ob¬ 
noxious  picture  and  its  persecuted  original  had  been  long  since 
forgotten. 

Forty-three  years  ago,  during  a  flying  visit  to  the  French 
capital,  I  saw  Mdlle.  Mars  for  the  first  and  last  time,  some  months 
previous  to  her  retirement  from  the  stage,  in  one  of  Andrieux’s 
pleasant  little  comedies,  “  Le  Manteau.”  She  was  then  past 
sixty,  but  still  retained  that  indefinable  charm  of  manner  which 
few  if  any  actresses  have  ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ; 
this,  combined  with  a  sweetly  musical  voice  and  a  delivery  so 
exquisitely  distinct  that  not  a  syllable  escaped  the  listener,  showed 
what  she  must  have  been  in  such  parts  as  Elmire  and  Celimene, 
which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  have  never  been  more  than 
passably  interpreted  by  her  successors. 

The  best  of  these,  undoubtedly,  was  Mdlle.  Plessy,  who  became 
Madame  Arnould  by  her  marriage  with  the  dramatist  of  that 
name,  and  after  quitting  the  Theatre  Francais  for  a  ten  years’ 
engagement  at  St.  Petersburg,  ultimately  returned  thither  in 
1 853.  Endowed  with  considerable  personal  attractions  and  a 
more  than  average  share  of  dramatic  intelligence,  she  had,  more¬ 
over,  acquired  by  patient  study  a  perfection  of  elocution  and  a 
graceful  deportment  which  neither  of  her  colleagues,  Mdlle. 
Denain  or  Madeleine  Brohan,  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  possessed  ; 
no  one  could  play  the  coquettes  of  Marivaux  with  more  refined 
elegance,  the  delicate  raillery  of  that  ultra-artificial  writer  exactly 
suiting  what  Dickens  aptly  terms  her  “  mechanical  ingenuousness 
but  she  never  completely  realized  my  idea  of  the  great  heroines  of 
Moliere, 

Her  little  comrade,  Mdlle.  Anais,  of  whose  silvery  tones  and 
sprightly  naivete  I  have  a  pleasant  remembrance,  had  every  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon,  from  never  having  changed  her 
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line  of  characters  during  the  entire  course  of  her  theatrical 
career  ;  at  fifty,  she  still  performed  the  same  youthful  parts  in 
which  she  had  originally  appeared  at  eighteen  ;  and  so  strenuously 
maintained  her  prescriptive  right  to  them,  that  when  pretty  Aimee 
Doze  ventured  timidly  to  suggest  that  two  or  three  at  least  out  of 
the  number  might  be  allowed  to  fall  to  her  share,  a  lad y  societaire 
of  some  standing — Mdlle.  Mante,  the  excellent  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  in  the  “Verre  d’Eau,”  if  I  recollect  rightly — 
ironically  remarked  that  “  it  would  be  hardly  fair  on  Anais,  who 
had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  ingenues  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
if  she  were  superseded  by  an  inexperienced  beginner,  who  had 
nothing  but  youth  and  beauty  to  recommend  her.” 

I  was  present  at  the  farewell  benefit  of  Firmin,  and  witnessed 
on  that  occasion  by  far  the  best  performance  of  Alceste  in  “  Le 
Misanthrope  ”  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see  before  or  since. 
He  was  short  in  stature,  with  expressive  though  not  handsome 
features,  on  which  time  had  laid  its  impress  lightly;  his  voice  had 
the  genuine  ring  of  passion,  and  he  so  electrified  the  audience  by 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  his  acting  that  a  well-known  journalist, 
one  of  his  ardent  admirers,  loudly  protested  against  his  premature 
retirement  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  theatre  and  the  public, 
and  after  eloquently  expatiating  on  the  still  undiminished  powers 
of  the  artist,  concluded  with  the  following  unanswerable 
“  clincher  — “  Enfin,  il  s'appelle  Firmin ,  et  non  pas  infirme  !  ” 

His  talented  contemporaries,  Perier  and  Menjaud — each  of 
whom  on  quitting  the  boards  left  a  void  not  easily  to  be  filled 
up — deserve  honourable  mention  ;  the  first  on  account  of  his  dry 
and  caustic  humour,  and  the  second  as  excelling  in  the  difficult 
art  of  speaking  verse  correctly  and  musically,  without  ever  dege¬ 
nerating  into  sing-song.  Nor  should  Madame  Desmousseaux,  the 
only  efficient  representative  of  “  old  women  ’  I  have  met  with  at 
the  Theatre  Frangais,  be  forgotten  ;  whether  in  Moliere  or  Mari¬ 
vaux,  or  in  such  parts  of  modern  comedy  as  Madame  d  Aigueperse 
in  “  Le  Mari  a  la  Campagne,”  she  was  uniformly  excellent,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  our  own  Mrs.  Glover,  incomparably 
the  best  “  duegne”  that  the  French  or  any  other  stage  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  present  century.  Two  other  ladies,  resembling 
her  in  point  of  age  but  in  nothing  else,  Mesdames  Thenard  and 
Mirecourt,  alternately  exhibited  their  antiquated  graces  as  tragedy 
“  confidentes,”  the  most  ungrateful  line  of  characters  in  the  whole 
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range  of  the  drama  ;  Mirecourt,  the  husband  of  the  latter,  and  a 
truly  indefatigable  member  of  the  company — whose  Oronte  in  “  Le 
Misanthrope”  was  an  admirable  piece  of  acting — never  attained  the 
dignity  of  socictaire,  but  by  some  untoward  chance  remained  a 
pensionnaire  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

I  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  on  my  readers  more  than  a  few 
words  about  Mdlle.  Rachel,  taking  for  granted  that  those  who 
have  seen  that  marvellous  actress  cannot  have  forgotten  her,  and 
that  the  less  fortunate  to  whom  the  privilege  has  been  denied 
have  already  learnt  from  abler  pens  than  mine  at  least  as  much 
concerning  her  as  I  can  possibly  tell  them.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  say  that  my  recollections  of  this  highly  gifted  woman  are 
pleasures  of  memory  such  as  I  have  rarely  known,  the  sensations 
experienced  by  me  when  under  the  spell  of  her  genius — magnetic 
as  that  of  Edmund  Kean — being  still  as  vividly  fresh  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago.  Were  I  to  single  out  one  part  as  affording 
the  most  incontestable  criterion  of  her  powers,  it  would  be 
“  Phedre her  immeasurable  superiority  in  which,  however,  I 
never  fully  appreciated  until  seeing  Madame  Ristori — a  genuine 
artist,  whose  Mirra  and  Pia  de’  Tolomei  have  always  had  a  special 
attraction  for  me — attempt  it  in  an  Italian  version  of  the  tragedy 
and  fail  most  signally.  Since  then,  I  have  come  across  the 
following  passage  in  George  H.  Lewes's  excellent  book  “  On 
Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,”  every  word  of  which  I  can  most 
conscientiously  endorse :  “  Whoever  saw  Rachel  play  Phedre 

may  be  pardoned  if  he  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  see  such 
acting  again.” 

She  was  more  or  less  effectively  supported  by  the  three  leading 
tragedians  of  those  days — Ligier,  Beauvallet,  and  Guyon.  The 
first  had  won  a  well-merited  celebrity  by  his  artistic  creation  of 
Louis  XI.,  but  subsequently  degenerated  into  a  mere  ranter.  I 
remember  hearing  him  once  completely  silence  a  certain  drama¬ 
tist,  whose  cultivation  of  Melpomene  had  been  notoriously  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  who  pretentiously  remarked  in  the  foyer ,  that  since  he 
had  read  Moliere  he  had  ceased  writing  comedies.  “  Ah,”  said 
Ligier,  “  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  if  vou  had  also  read 
Corneille  and  Racine  !  ” 

Beauvallet,  barring  an  unlucky  habit  of  rolling  his  r’s,  was,  if 
not  a  great,  at  least  a  good  and  thoroughly  reliable  actor,  noted 
for  his  strict  attention  to  accuracy  of  costume,  and  as  efficient  a 
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representative  of  Horace  and  Rodrigue  as  in  the  then  existing 
scarcity  of  such  requisites  could  reasonably  be  desired.  Guyon, 
on  the  contrary,  an  importation  from  the  Boulevard,  and  unable  to 
discriminate  between  the  prose  of  M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  and  Co. 
and  classic  verse,  mouthed  and  bellowed  until  even  the  deafest 
habitues  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  insisted  on  his  dismissal  ; 
his  wife,  an  artist  of  a  higher  class,  but  equally  impregnated  with 
melodramatic  tendencies,  managed  somehow  to  slip  into  a  vacant 
place  among  the  societaires,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany  up  to  her  death  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  trio,  but  of  a  very  different  stamp,  gallantly  maintained 
the  prestige  of  Thalia  at  a  period  when,  overweighted  by  the  all- 
absorbing  influence  of  Rachel,  she  most  needed  their  aid ;  these 
were  Samson,  Provost,  and  Regnier.  The  first,  although  labouring 
under  the  natural  disadvantage  of  a  voice  that  grated  unpleasantly 
on  the  ear,  was  a  comedian  of  sterling  merit — drily  humorous,  and 
excelling  in  those  delicate  touches  of  polished  sarcasm,  the  effect 
of  which  depends  even  more  on  the  tact  than  on  the  talent  of  the 
actor  ;  as  a  “  valet  ”  of  Moliere  few  have  surpassed  him,  and  his 
best  original  creation,  the  Marquis  de  la  Seigliere,  may  be  said  to 
have  virtually  died  with  him.  The  repertory  is  indebted  to 
Samson  for  two  stock  pieces,  “  la  Belle-mere  et  le  Gendre,”  and 
“  la  Famille  Poisson,”  and  in  his  didactic  poem,  “  L’Art  theatral,” 
he  has  contributed  to  dramatic  literature  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  exhaustive  manual,  which  every  member  of  the  profession 
may  profitably  study. 

Provost  could  scarcely  be  called  a  popular  actor,  the  line 
of  characters  chiefly  undertaken  by  him  offering  few  opportunities 
of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  ;  but  every  real  con¬ 
noisseur  knew  his  value,  and  estimated  him  accordingly.  His 
manner  was  dignified  and  impressive  without  being  pedantic,  and 
tempered  by  a  frank  bonhomie  which,  combined  with  a  clear 
sonorous  voice  and  an  excellent  delivery,  rendered  his  performance 
of  what  are  technically  termed  “les  manteaux  ”  an  intellectual 
treat  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

The  most  generally  appreciated  of  the  three,  however,2  /was 
undoubtedly  Regnier,  whose  Protean  versatility  enabled  him  to 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  parts  than  either  of  his  colleagues, 
grafting  his  originality  on  every  variety  of  type,  from  Annibal^to 
Scapin,  from  Duboulloy  to  Noel,  and  excelling  in  all.  Whatever 
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he  did  was  earnestly  and  genuinely  done  ;  his  gaiety  was  never 
forced,  his  pathos  simple  and  natural,  and  even  when  revelling  in 
the  extravagant  absurdities  of  Diafoirus  or  Pancrace,  he  never  at¬ 
tempted  for  an  instant  to  overstep  the  limits  which  separate  the 
farce  of  Moliere  from  mere  buffoonery.  As  a  dramatic  professor, 
to  which  branch  of  the  art  he  has  exclusively  devoted  himself 
since  his  retirement,  he  stands  alone  ;  every  young  beginner,  male 
or  female,  regards  a  word  of  encouragement  from  him  as  a  sure 
stepping-stone  to  celebrity,  and  Sarcey  relates  an  interview  he  had 
with  the  mother  of  an  aspiring  debutante,  who  gravely  assured 
him  that  if,  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  her  Mentor,  her 
daughter  were  unthinkingly  to  cross  the  stage  from  left  to  right,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  right  to  left,  the  piece  in  which  she  appeared  would 
be  so  seriously  compromised  as  never  to  see  another  night. 

A  group  of  his  contemporaries  must  be  briefly  disposed  of — 
namely,  Geffroy,  a  clever  and  painstaking  comedian,  whose  Marat 
in  Ponsard’s  “  Charlotte  Corday  ”  more  than  atoned  for  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  Mdlle.  Judith  as  the  heroine  ;  Leroux,  a  rather  too 
self-satisfied  representative  of  the  fops  of  Marivaux ;  Maillart, 
who  could  act  when  he  chose,  but  usually  walked  through  his  part 
like  an  ingeniously  constructed  piece  of  mechanism  ;  Maubant,  the 
only  endurable  narrator  within  my  recollection  of  the  “  r^cit  de 
Theramene  ”  in  “  Phedre  ”  ;  and  Brindeau,  to  my  mind  an  overrated 
and  unsympathetic  actor,  who  threw  up  his  engagement  on  the 
arrival  of  Bressant  (of  whom  I  have  already  spoken),  and  joining 
the  Vaudeville  company,  as  maybe  remembered,  a  few  years  ago, 
took  Felix’s  part  of  Tholosan  in  “  Nos  Intimes5’  at  the  Gaiety,  and 
utterly  spoiled  it. 

Wit  and  beauty  were  the  charming  gifts  bestowed  by  Nature 
on  the  sisters  Brohan  ;  Augustine  monopolizing  the  former,  and 
Madeleine  the  latter.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Augustine,  incompar^ 
ably  the  best  “  soubrette  ”  of  her  day,  by  no  means  restricted 
herself  to  that  particular  speciality,  but  whenever  a  part  struck 
her  fancy  as  affording  a  fair  field  for  the  d  isplay  of  her  irresistibly 
coquettish  piquancy — as,  for  example,  Madame  de  Prie  in  “  Mdlle. 
de  Belle-isle,”  pounced  unscrupulously  upon  it,  and  made  it  her 
own.  Her  laugh  was  as  musical  as  Louisa  Nisbett’s,  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  contagious;  when  she  played  Nicole  in  “  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  it  rang  through  the  house  peal  upon 
peal,  until  not  only  the  spectators  caught  the  infection,  but  even 
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M.  Jourdain  himself  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  preserve  his 
gravity.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  regarded  strict  accuracy  of  costume 
as  an  absolute  necessity ;  indeed,  she  has  been  charged  with  the 
enormity  of  wearing  a  silk  skirt  and  lace  cuffs  while  personating 
Lisette  in  “  Le  Legataire  Universel  /’  but  as  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  to  me  that  she  can  fairly  be  cited  as  a  solitary  example  of 
this  amiable  weakness,  it  may  be  safer  to  avoid  treading  on  deli¬ 
cate  ground,  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  little  self-plagiarism,  to  sum 
up  my  recollections  of  her  with  a  specimen  of  her  ready  wit 
communicated  to  the  readers  of  the  “New  Monthly”  thirty 
years  ago. 

A  celebrated  actress  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  having  been  for 
the  first  time  practically  initiated  into  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
maternity,  Augustine,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  lady  colleagues, 
paid  her  the  usual  complimentary  visit,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  baby,  whose  abnormally  dimi¬ 
nutive  size  and  proportions  were  wonderful  to  behold.  “I  foresaw 
how  it  would  be,”  she  whispered  to  her  companion ;  “  these 
Jewesses  are  incorrigible — they  always  cheat  in  the  weight  /” 

Of  her  sister  Madeleine — “  belle  et  bonne/’  like  Voltaire’s 
Madame  de  Villette — I  need  only  say  that  if  the  debutante  of 
1850  has  to  a  certain  extent  realized  the  promise  she  then  held 
out  of  future  excellence,  a  more  serious  study  of  her  art  would 
have  matured  and  perfected  those  natural  qualities,  the  cultivation 
of  which  she  has  unfortunately  neglected.  During  her  entire 
career  she  has  contented  herself  with  establishing  her  reputation 
as  an  agreeable  actress,  when  she  might  have  been  a  great  one  ; 
and  from  sheer  want  of  perseverance  has  remained  stationary, 
while  others,  less  richly  endowed,  have  passed  her  in  the  race,  and 
gradually  superseded  her  in  the  very  parts  to  which  she  was  in¬ 
debted  for  her  popularity. 

On  her  return  from  a  ten  years’  sojourn  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Madame  Allan  Despreaux,  who  had  there  won  golden  opinions  in 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  exquisite  little  comedy  “  Le  Caprice,”  made 
«  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit,”  by  her  clever  performance  of  Madame 
de  Lery  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  was  forthwith  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  company.  She  subsequently  obtained  a  well- 
merited  ovation  in  “La  Joie  fait  Peur,”  and  looked  an  imposing 
Duchess  de  Bouillon  in  “  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  but  as  a  general 
rule  her  manner  and  style  of  acting  were  unpleasantly  flippant, 
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and  I  never  remember  seeing  a  worse  dressed  woman  on  the 
French  stage. 

Three  very  attractive  recruits  from  the  Conservatoire  succes¬ 
sively  braved  the  ordeal  of  a  first  appearance,  and  with  an  equally 
satisfactory  result :  Mdlle.  Favart,  in  after-years  the  touchingly 
pathetic  heroine  of  the  “  Supplice  d’une  Femme  Mdlle.  Emilie 
Dubois,  a  model  ingenue  whose  grace  and  naivett  so  captivated 
that  august  body  the  committee,  that  she  was  actually  received 
among  the  societaires  while  still  a  minor  ;  and  last,  not  least,  that 
daintiest  and  most  engaging  of  Cherubins,  Mdlle.  Delphine  Fix. 
One  of  her  admirers — and  they  were  legion — whose  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart  had  been  pitilessly  rejected  by  the  coquettish 
damsel,  besought  her  to  reconsider  her  decision,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  live  without  her. 

“  Bah !  ”  said  Delphine,  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders,  “  ce 
n’est  qu’une  idde,  cela  vous  passera.” 

“  J’en  doute,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  enamoured  swain  ; 
“  car  si  c’est  une  idee,  c’est  une  idee  fixe  !  ” 

Whenever  I  think  of  Got  or  Delaunay,  I  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing,  when  their  last  bow  shall  have  been  made  and  their  last 
adieu  spoken,  what  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  will  do  without  them. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  the  old  sayings,  “  Ouand  il  n’y  en  a 
plus,  il  y  en  a  encore,”  and  “  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it but  with  the  shortcomings  of  their  pro¬ 
bable  successors  before  my  eyes,  proverbial  philosophy  fails  either 
to  convince  or  console  me.  Shall  we  ever  see  such  a  Mercadet 
or  Poirier,  or  listen  again  to  the  melodious  eloquence  of  so  match¬ 
less  a  Perdican  ?  I  trow  not  The  more  reason,  therefore,  to 
profit  by  the  respite  still  afforded  us,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
counsel  of  Mafifio  Orsini : 

“Non  curiams  l’incerto  domani, 

Se  quest’  oggi  n’e  dato  goder  !  ” 

If  I  mention  Carolus  Duran’s  pretty  sister-in-law,  Mdlle. 
Sophie  Croizette,  it  is  solely  on  account  of  my  having  witnessed 
her  very  promising  cEbut  as  Queen  Anne  in  the  “Verre  d’Eau,” 
her  subsequent  career  not  coming  within  the  range  of  these 
recollections  ;  nor  is  it  my  province  to  chronicle  the  periodical 
appearances  and  disappearances  of  that  erratic  lady,  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  There  still  remains,  however,  a  certain  Figaro  of 
whom  I  have  a  parting  word  to  say. 
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When  Coquelin  presented  himself  for  admission  to  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  his  destiny  hung  on  a  thread. 

“  He  will  never  do,”  exclaimed  Augustine  Brohan.  “  He  has 
a  turned-up  nose  !” 

“  And  what  is  worse,”  said  Auber,  “  he  speaks  through  it.” 

“You  are  too  severe  on  the  lad,”  interposed  Regnier.  “I 
assure  you,  he  is  not  without  merit.  Let  him  come  into  my 
class,  and  I  will  make  something  of  him.”  What  that  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  turned  out  to  be,  I  take  for  granted,  friendly  reader,  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do. 


Becalmed. 

[Poem  for  Recitation^ 

IT  was  as  calm,  as  calm  could  be, 

A  death-still  night  in  June  : 

A  silver  sail,  on  a  silver  sea, 

Under  a  silver  moon. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  the  still  sea  stirred  : 

But  all  on  the  dreaming  deep 
The  white  ship  lay,  like  a  white  sea-bird, 

With  folded  wings  asleep. 

For  a  long,  long  month  not  a  breath  of  air: 

For  a  month  not  a  drop  of  rain  : 

And  the  gaunt  crew  watched  in  wild  despair, 
With  a  fever  in  throat  and  brain . 

And  they  saw  the  shore,  like  a  dim  cloud,  stand 
On  the  far  horizon-sea  : 

It  was  only  a  day’s  short  sail  to  the  land, 

And  the  haven  where  they  would  be. 

Too  faint  to  row,  no  signal  brought 
An  answer,  far  or  nigh  : 

Father,  have  mercy  !  leave  them  not 
Alone  on  the  deep  to  die. 

And  the  gaunt  crew  prayed  on  the  decks  above, 
And  the  women  prayed  below  : 

“  One  drop  of  rain,  for  Heaven’s  great  love  ! 

Oh,  God  !  for  a  breeze  to  blow  !  ’  ’ 
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But  never  a  shower  from  the  skies  would  burst, 
And  never  a  breeze  would  come  ! 

Dear  Heaven !  to  think  that  man  can  thirst, 
And  starve  in  sight  of  home  ! 


But  out  to  sea,  with  the  drifting  tide, 

The  vessel  drifted  away, 

Till  the  far-off  shore,  like  the  dim  cloud,  died, 
And  the  wild  crew  ceased  to  pray ! 


Calm  gleamed  the  sea  :  calm  gleamed  the  sky  : 

No  cloud — no  sail — in  view  : 

And  they  cast  them  lots,  for  who  should  die 
To  feed  the  starving  crew  ! 


Like  fiends  they  glared,  with  their  eyes  aglow, 
Like  beasts,  with  hunger  wild. 

But  a  mother  prayed,  in  the  cabin  below, 

By  the  bed  of  her  little  child  ! 

It  slept :  and  lo  !  in  its  sleep  it  smiled  : 

A  babe  of  summers  three  : 

“  O  Father,  save  my  little  child, 

Whatever  comes  to  me  !  ” 

Like  beasts  they  glared,  with  hunger  wild, 
And  red  glazed  eyes  aglow  ! 

And  the  death-lot  fell — on  the  little  child 
That  slept  in  the  cabin  below  ! 


And  the  mother  shrieked,  in  wild  despair, 
“  O  God,  my  child,  my  son  ! 

They  will  take  his  life  :  it  is  hard  to  bear  : 
Yet,  Father,  Thy  will  be  done  !  ” 


And  she  woke  the  child  from  its  happy  sleep, 
And  she  knelt  by  the  cradle-bed  : 

“  W'e  thirst,  my  child,  on  the  lonely  deep  : 
We  are  dying,  my  child,  for  bread  ! 

On  the  lone  lone  seas  no  sail,  no  breeze  : 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  in  the  sky  ! 

We  thirst — we  starve — on  the  lonely  seas  : 
And  thou,  my  child,  must  die  !  ” 
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She  wept :  what  tears  her  wild  soul  shed 
Not  I,  but  God,  knows  best. 

And  the  child  rose  up  from  its  cradle-bed, 
And  crossed  its  hands  on  its  breast : 


“Father  !  "  he  lisped,  u  so  good — so  kind — 
Have  pity  on  mother’s  pain  ! 

For  mother’s  sake,  a  little  wind  ! 

Father,  a  little  rain  !  ” 


And  she  heard  them  shout  for  the  child  from  the  deck : 

And  she  knelt  on  the  cabin  stairs  : 

“  The  child  !  ”  they  cry,  “  the  child — stand  back — 
And  a  curse  on  your  idiot  prayers !  ” 


And  the  mother  rose,  in  her  wild  despair, 

And  she  bared  her  throat  to  the  knife  : 

“  Me — me — strike  !  strike  !  but  spare,  O  spare 
My  child — my  dear  son’s  life  !  ” 


O  God,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight  ! 

Red  eyes,  like  flaming  brands, 

And  a  hundred  belt-knives  flashing  bright 
In  the  clutch  of  skeleton-hands  ! 


“  Me — me — strike  !  strike  !  ye  friends  of  Death !  ” 
But  soft !  thro’  the  ghastly  air 
Whose  falling  tear  was  that  ?  whose  breath 
Waves  thro’  the  mother’s  hair? 

A  flutter  of  sail — a  ripple  of  seas — 

A  speck  on  the  cabin-pane  ! 

O  God  !  it  is  a  breeze — a  breeze — 

And  a  drop  of  blessed  rain  ! 

And  the  mother  rushed  to  the  cabin  below, 

And  she  wept  on  her  babe’s  bright  hair  : 

“  The  sweet  rain  falls,  the  sweet  winds  blow  : 
Father  hath  heard  thy  prayer  !  ” 


And  the  gaunt  crew  fell  on  their  bended  knees  : 

And  they  cried  in  raptures  wild  : 

“  Thank  God  !  thank  God,  for  His  rain  and  His  breeze  : 
Thank  God  for  her  little  child  !  ” 

Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A. 
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George  R-  Sims. 

o 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I  WAS  born  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1847.  I 
was  a  nervous,  ailing  child,  and  nobody  expected  I  should 
make  very  old  bones.  To  give  me  a  chance,  I  was  sent  to  school 
at  Eastbourne  when  I  was  eight,  and  Eastbourne  saved  me,  and 
made  me  strong  enough  to  go  a  few  years  later  to  Hanwell  College 
and  fight  my  way  among  big  boys.  “  Hanwell  Military  School/’ 
as  it  was  sometimes  called  because  the  Rev.  Principal  crammed  a 
large  number  of  parlour  boarders  for  the  military  examinations, 
saw  my  first  essay  in  journalism.  We  started  the  “  Hanwell  Col¬ 
lege  Gazette,”  and  all  the  articles  were  written  out  in  a  copy-book 
by  the  English  master,  who  was  the  editor.  I  signed  my  first 
article  “  G.  R.  S.,”  and  it  was  rather  a  flippant  comment  upon 
certain  details  of  the  school  management  to  which  I  objected.  I 
got  my  first  editor  into  trouble  with  my  first  article.  The  doctor 
was  very  angry  about  it.  “  Your  contributor  G.  R.  S.  has  not  a 
good  style,  sir,”  he  said,  addressing  my  chief ;  “  he  is  unduly  per¬ 
sonal  and  familiar.”  Perhaps  the  doctor’s  criticism  was  right.  I 
have  heard  the  same  remark  made  concerning  my  style  quite  lately. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  I  was  in  Paris  when  my  first  regular 
contribution  appeared  in  an  English  paper,  and  at  that  very  time 
my  old  master  was  lying  on  a  sick-bed  within  a  few  streets  of  me. 
As  soon  as  I  knew  it  I  hastened  to  call  at  the  house,  but  I  was 
too  late  :  he  was  dead.  From  Hanwell  I  went  to  Germany,  and 
at  Bonn  I  stayed  and  studied,  until  my  father,  hearing  that  I  was 
taking  frequent  trips  to  Ems  and  Wiesbaden,  and  developing  a 
taste  for  roulette,  thought  that  I  might  as  well  come  home  and 
“  make  my  game  ”  in  the  City,  where  he  carried  on  a  wholesale 
business. 

I  had  dreamed  of  being  a  circus-rider,  a  barrister,  a  soldier,  or 
a  stockbroker.  I  settled  down  at  the  age  of  nineteen  into  a  City 
clerk.  Perhaps  “settled  down  ”  is  hardly  the  expression.  I  was 
diligent  at  my  calling  by  fits  and  starts.  During  the  ten  years  that 
my  life  policy  described  me  as  “  a  mercantile  clerk  ”  I  saw  a  good 
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deal  of  many  phases  of  life.  I  took  long  holidays  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  For  a  whole  season  I  was  mad  for  racing,  and  attended  the 
meetings  regularly.  A  few  months  later  my  tastes  underwent 
another  violent  change.  At  one  time  I  set  to  work  to  learn  as 
many  foreign  languages  as  I  could,  and  I  essayed  to  master 
Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  Dutch,  Romany,  and  thieves’  slang. 
Thanks  to  my  foreign  school-days,  I  could  already  read  and 
speak  German  and  French.  Later  on  I  thought  I  would  write 
books,  and  I  took  to  studying  character.  Being  of  a  Bohemian 
turn  of  mind,  I  did  not  care  to  dress  for  dinner  daily  in  order 
to  study  “  society.”  I  found  it  more  convenient  to  go  into  back 
streets,  bar  parlours,  penny  gaffs,  to  stand  outside  workhouse 
doors,  to  hang  about  the  early  markets  and  the  dock-gates,  and 
to  see  life  as  it  is  among  the  masses.  These  early  experiences 
probably  influenced  my  mind  strongly  in  the  direction  it  has  since 
taken.  At  any  rate,  the  material  I  then  acquired  for  the  novel 
that  was  never  written  has  been  exceedingly  useful  to  me  in 
many  ways. 

I  “  scribbled  ”  a  great  deal.  I  sent  poems  and  short  stories 
right  and  left,  but  I  never  had  one  accepted.  I  turned  out 
of  an  old  box  the  other  day  a  book  in  which  I  had  entered 
the  address  of  every  magazine  and  periodical  published 
in  London,  and  I  sent  some  of  my  stories  to  each  one  in 
turn,  until  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  list.  I  have  an  old  diary,  in 
which  this  entry  occurs  on  the  31st  of  December:  “Nothing 
published  yet.  Shall  I  have  to  write  the  same  on  the  last 
day  of  next  year  ?  ”  Time  gave  the  answer,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  in  the  negative.  Drifting  about  among  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  I  met  an  amateur  actor,  and  we  became  chums.  He 
put  me  up  as  a  member  of  a  Bohemian  club  in  a  back  street 
off  the  Strand.  There  I  met  a  journalist,  who  let  me  help  him 
with  his  work,  and  one  day  I  found  myself  with  my  first  guinea 
earned  by  journalism  in  my  pocket.  It  was  for  a  column  of 
“Waifs  and  Strays”  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch.  Mr.  Henry 
Sampson  was  a  contributor  to  the  paper,  and  so  we  met.  On  the 
death  of  Tom  Hood,  Mr.  Sampson  was  appointed  the  editor  of 
Fuji,  and  invited  me  to  join  the  staff.  I  contributed  to  Fun 
weekly  for  three  years.  It  was  in  the  quiet  old  Dutch  town  of 
Sittard,  over  an  evening  pipe,  that  we  two  discussed  a  weekly 
paper,  which  soon  afterwards  took  the  form  of  the  Referee.  To 
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the  journal  which  Mr.  Sampson  projected  I  have  contributed 
the  article  signed  “  Dagonet  ”  without  intermission  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  until  now.  In  the  Referee,  the  “  Dagonet  Ballads  ” 
first  saw  the  light. 

But  it  is  probably  as  a  dramatist  that  I  am  allowed  to  enter 
the  charmed  circle  of  The  Theatre’s  goodly  company.  Let  me 
hasten  to  reach  my  first  play.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  “  Le 
Centenaire,”  and  was  performed  for  one  morning  only  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre. 

“  Crutch  and  Toothpick,”  my  first  appearance  as  an  evening 
star,  and  my  real  stepping-stone  to  the  stage,  was  commissioned 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  who  fancied  I  ought  to  write  “  smart 
dialogue.”  It  was  produced  at  the  Royalty,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  April  14,  1879.  It  ran  240  nights  in 
London,  and  has  been  played  in  the  provinces  uninterruptedly  to 
the  present  time.  It  has  brought  me  up  to  date  ^150.  I 
state  this  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commissioners  of  Income- 
Tax  and  others,  who  have  been  greatly  deceived  by  paragraphs 
concerning  my  income  from  play-writing.  At  the  time  “  Crutch  ” 
was  produced  I  was  getting  through  a  marvellous  amount  of 
work.  I  was  hard  at  work  in  the  City  from  ten  to  five.  I 
wrote  for  the  Referee  and  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  for  various 
periodicals.  I  edited  One  and  All,  in  which  I  wrote  a  novel 
week  by  week  ;  and  I  was  filling  up  my  spare  time  by  writing  a 
melodrama,  which  I  hoped  one  day  to  induce  a  manager  to 
look  at. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  I  owe  my  first  chance  as  a  melo- 
dramatist.  He  produced  the  “  Lights  o’  London  ”  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  on  September  10,  1881,  and  did  all  that  a  clever  actor, 
an  unrivalled  stage  manager  and  a  brilliant  general  could  do  to 
make  it  a  success. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  the  dramatic  ring  and  the 
jealousy  of  authors.  Let  me  here  record  an  incident  of  my  first 
night,  which  gave  me  keener  pleasure,  perhaps,  than  anything. 
The  first  letters  of  congratulation  to  reach  me  on  the  success  of 
the  “  Lights  o’  London,”  and  the  heartiest,  were  from  two  of  the 
Busy  B’s — two  of  the  giant  members  of  the  ring — men  I  had  never 
spoken  to  or  met  :  Henry  J.  Byron  and  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Since  then  I  have  written  eight  or  nine  plays.  My  last, 
written  in  collaboration,  is  “  In  the  Ranks,”  at  the  Adelphi,  and  I 


n 


"  O  !  gleaming  lamps  o'  London, 

That  gem  the  city’s  crown, 

What  fortunes  lie  within 

You,  O  !  lights  of  London  town.” 

The  Lights  o’  London. 


FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY, 

72,  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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am  writing  another  to  follow  it  when  a  change  of  bill  becomes 
necessary.  I  have  been  far  more  successful  than  I  deserve  to  be. 
I  have  been  able  to  conclude  arrangements  with  American  man¬ 
agers  which  have  made  my  pieces  excellent  properties  in  the 
States.  I  have  received  money  for  a  performance  of  “  Lights  o’ 
London”  before  a  troop  of  Indians  in  a  far-off  spot,  where  no  fee 
was  ever  paid  before  since  the  beginning  of  things.  During  the 
five  years  that  I  have  been  a  “  dramatist,”  I  have  always  been 
generously  treated  by  the  press,  and  I  have  never  had  any  reason 
to  be  anything  but  sincerely  grateful  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  writing  for  the  stage,  I  have  tried  at  times 
to  write  dramatic  pieces  in  verse  suitable  for  recitation.  How 
favourably  those  efforts  have  been  received  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  already  considerably  over  100,000  copies  of  my  “  poems  v 
have  been  sold.  I  may  be  pardoned  perhaps  the  little  touch  of 
vanity  which  prompts  me  to  refer  to  this  phase  of  my  success. 
For  poetry  to  pay  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  large  and  still  daily  increasing  sale  of  the 
“  Dagonet  ”  Ballads.  Perhaps  my  poetry  has  paid  me  because  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  poetry.  “  Three  Brass 
Balls,”  a  series  of  sketches  which  I  contributed  to  the  Weekly 
Dispatch ,  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Danish. 

I  have  given  a  few  leading  facts  from  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  my  life.  I  have  been  afraid  of  saying  too  little  or  too 
much.  I  hope  that  I  have  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  said  just 
enough. 


The  Life  of  an  Actress. 

TN  a  new  edition  of  “  Visite  de  Noces,”  which  has  recently 
been  published,  M.  Dumas  has  added,  under  the  head  of 
“Notes,”  a  curious  study  he  has  made  of  Aimee  Desclee. 

In  these  “Notes,”  published  in  the  “  Nouvelle  Revue,”  M. 
Dumas  gives  some  very  interesting  details  of  Desclee’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Gymnase,  and  also  some  of  her  letters  to  him. 

“  In  1 S67 C  writes  M.  Dumas,  “  I  went  to  Brussels  to  attend  the 
rehearsals  of  ‘  L'Ami  des  Femmes,’  at  the  Park  Theatre.  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  effect,  on  the  stage,  of  my  new  version,  which 
NEW  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  C 
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had  not  been  done  in  Paris.  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mademoiselle  Desclee.  She  was  playing  Diane  de  Lys 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Galerie  Saint-Hubert,  and  wished  me  to  go 
and  see  her.  She  added,  most  amiably,  ‘  Every  one  says  I  have 
improved  very  much,  but  I  shall  only  believe  it  when  you  have 
told  me  so.’  I  went  to  the  Galerie  Saint  Hubert  with  my  friend 

Narrey. 

» 

“  She  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  stage  before  Narrey 
and  I  exchanged  looks  of  surprise.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  we  had  before  us  a  first-rate  actress.  A  most  peculiar  voice, 

4 

drawling  and  nasal,  like  that  of  an  Arab  singer,  which  at  first 
appears  harsh,  rough,  and  monotonous,  with  delicate  half-tones  in 
it  which  seem  to  envelop  you  in  a  circle  of  harmony  and 
intoxicate  you.  I  had  never  heard  such  a  variety  in  the  chromatic 
scale,  or  such  a  flow  of  metallic,  golden,  and  crystal  notes.  I 
won’t  say  the  accent ,  but  the  Italian  language,  with  its  numerous 
dialects,  had  certainly  had  some  influence  on  this  voice,  and  had 
given  it  a  combination  of  firmness  and  languor  to  which  the 
artist  added,  with  marvellous  cleverness,  the  volubility  of  the 
French  language. 

“  Her  outline  was  graceful,  her  walk  haughty  and  swift, 
marvellously  supple  (she  wore  no  stays),  her  gestures  free  but  un¬ 
exaggerated,  keeping  her  well  together  ;  a  small  head,  moving 
easily  on  a  straight  neck  ;  large  black  eyes,  dilated  nostrils, 
inhaling  life  passionately,  magnificent  teeth,  lips  made  to  laugh 
ironically  or  sorrowfully  in  the  madness  of  rage  or  love — a  mask 
changing  rapidly  and  representing  the  most  opposite  expressions, 
passing  suddenly  from  tenderness  to  violence,  from  sarcasm  to 
pity  ;  the  cheek-bones  rather  prominent,  cheeks  rather  hollow, 
which  will  never  be  full  again,  and  which,  in  spite  of  paint, 
showed  that  they  were  for  ever  paled  by  some  internal 
suffering ;  thin  shoulders  and  a  flat  figure ;  in  fact,  one  of  those 
women  whom  all  others  call  ugly,  and  by  the  side  of  which  all 
pretty  women  are  uninteresting  and  pass  unnoticed  Such  was 
the  woman  still  called  Mademoiselle  Desclee,  soon  to  be  known 
only  as  Desclee.” 

M.  Dumas  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  get  her  engaged  at  the 
Gymnase.  He  suggested  it  to  M.  Montigny  •  but  the  director,  in 
spite  of  M.  Dumas’s  warm  recommendations,  refused  to  believe  in 
such  a  change  in  an  actress  once  despised  by  him  and  Paris. 
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However,  he  offered  to  engage  her  for  two  years  at  the  modest 
salary  of  six  thousand  francs  (£240).  Desclee  accepted  at  first, 
and  then  hesitated.  “  Paris  frightened  her  ;  in  the  provinces  she 
felt  independent ;  she  could  interpret  and  play  as  she  chose. 
She  was  thirty ;  she.  was  plain,”  &c.  &c.  Alexandre  Dumas 
wrote  back  to  her  :  “You  are  neither  old,  ugly,  nor  stupid  ;  you  are 
a  woman,  and  consequently  nervous,  changeable,  and  irresolute. 
As  soon  as  you  have  done  a  thing,  you  ask  yourself  if  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  ;  you  get  a  new  sensation,  which,  like  the  former 
one,  has  the  same  result.  You  are  now  asking  yourself  if  you 
ought  really  to  go  to  the  Gymnase,  and  you  would  be  glad  if  they 
gave  you  a  pretext  for  wishing  something  other  than  what  you 
wished  for  at  first.  I  am  not  with  you  in  this.  As  we  have 
gone  in  for  philosophical  confidences,  let  us  go  on,  and  you  shall 
know  why  I  take  such  an  interest  in  you  personally,  and  in  your 
talent.  Not  only  are  you  neither  too  old  nor  too  ugly  to  play  my 
leading  part,  or  any  other  leading  part,  but  you  have  just  arrived 
at  that  period  when  a  woman  who  has  been  ten  years  on  the 
stage,  can  and  ought  to  become  an  artist.  What  saddens  you, 
now  and  then,  is  that  you  are  just  going  through  that  phase  of 
life  when  one  looks  back  more  willingly  than  one  looks  forward, 
and  you  ask  yourself  whether  your  instinct,  your  tastes,  your  in¬ 
tellect,  your  soul,  did  not  lead  you  to  do  other  than  you  have 
done — to  choose  another  path  in  life.  To  be  beautiful,  to  be  on 
the  stage,  to  have  one  or  several  lovers,  to  be  called  after  the 
fourth  act,  to  lend  one’s  good  looks,  with  your  heart  locked  up, 
until  the  time  comes  when  you  meet  some  one  worthy  of  having 
the  key,  and  who  is  never  found,  all  this  may  answer  for  some 
time,  and  may  delusively  represent  real  life  by  movement,  but  it 
cannot  last.  A  time  comes  (you  have  come  to  it)  when  one 
wakes  up  and  says,  ‘  What  is  the  good !  One  can  count  the 
funeral  of  many  things  on  one’s  past  journey  when  the  yoke 
seemed  too  heavy,  when  one  regrets  what  one  has  only  hoped  for, 
and  when  discouraged  you  say,  “  Too  late.”  ’  Well,  it  is  just  at 
this  moment  that  well-balanced  natures  pull  themselves  together, 
become  transformed,  re-awakened  ;  it  is  the  period  of  metamor¬ 
phosis.  If  you  are  among  the  elected,  you  throw  overboard  all 
that  hinders  sailing  ;  you  unfurl  all  sails  to  take  as  much  wind  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  you  utilize  everything,  even  the  harm 
you  have  done  ;  you  put  it  down  to  passion,  inexperience,  youth, 
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bad  example,  necessity,  to  the  society  you  live  in,  which  inevitably 
carries  one  away.  Thus  you  get  rid  of  regrets,  remorse,  and  fears. 
You  look  forward  and  see  a  goal,  and  say,  ‘  There  I  am  going.’ 

“  Then,  instead  of  remaining  a  tenth-rate  actress  in  provincial 
theatres,  and  living  on  the  leavings  of  Parisian  theatres,  you  gain 
a  firm  ground,  you  become  an  intelligent  and  confirmed  artist,  and 
when  you  come  across  a  part  which  you  find  sympathetic  and  which 
expresses  your  innermost  sentiments,  you  unlock  your  unused  heart 
and  pour  it  forth  to  the  public,  who  eventually  returns  it  to  you 
for  a  new  creation.  It  may  not  produce  that  intense  happiness 
you  had  dreamt  of  in  your  innermost  soul,  nor  absolute  perfection 
of  life  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  evil  ;  you  have  free  action  for 
your  intellect,  your  sensibility,  for  enthusiasm,  for  the  noblest  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  human  soul.  You  are  of  sudden,  momentary  use, 
but  which  has  its  ulterior  effect,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  or  a 
drop  of  rain  come  just  in  time.  If  you  love,  you  know  what  you 
want  ;  if  you  are  beloved,  you  know  it  is  for  something  else  than 
the  pleasure,  more  or  less,  which  one  animated  corpse  can  give,  as 
reproduction,  to  another. 

“  You  did  not  expect  this  little  debate.  I  send  it  you,  because 
I  think  you  capable  of  understanding  it  and  worthy  of  it.  Your 
time  has  come  ;  profit  by  it.  You  are  in  a  station  from  whence 
several  roads  are  attained.  Take  the  right  one  ;  it  is  the  one  I 
am  pointing  out  to  you.  When  you  are  really  old,  you  will  thank 
me.” 

Desclee  accepted  M.  Montigny’s  offer  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“Only  your  consent  is  now  required.  M.  Dumas  says  ‘yes,’ 
and  so  do  I,  as  you  may  easily  imagine.  I  am  your  pensionnaire 
from  the  1st  of  June.  Only  I  beg  of  you  not  to  engage  me  for 
more  than  one  year.  I  give  up  many  things  for  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  the  Gymnase.  I  shall  only  cease  to  regret  them  when 
I  feel  that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  me,  and  then  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  remain  with  you  ;  but  if  I  am  only  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  second-rate  position,  I  shall  wish  to  return  instantly  to  my 
village  home.  Salary  to  be  what  you  think  proper. 

“  Receive,  I  beg  you,  the  expression  of  my  best  sentiments. 

“A.  Desclee. 

“  Am  I  to  keep  my  engagement  a  secret  ?  I  can  hold  my 
tongue,  although  a  woman.” 
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Desclee  came  to  Paris,  where,  thanks  to  M.  Dumas’  advice,  she 
was  given  the  part  of  Frou-Frou,  in  the  play  of  that  name  by 
Meilhac  and  Halevy.  M.  Dumas  says  that  Montigny’s  first 
impressions  of  her  were  dreadful : — 

“  1  What  is  this  woman  you  have  induced  me  to  engage  ?  ’  said 
Montigny  to  me,  after  the  first  visit  he  received  from  his  new 
pensionnaire.  ‘  She  came  to  me  at  the  theatre,  by  daytime,  in  a 
woollen  dress  of  green  and  grey  check  ;  a  cloak  with  a  gathered 
hood,  like  a  Normandy  peasant,  only  hers  was  of  black  silk,  with 
the  hood  over  her  head  instead  of  a  bonnet.  In  one  hand  she 
carried  a  bag,  containing  her  part,  her  handkerchief,  her  keys, 
purse,  powder-box  ;  and  in  the  other  she  was  leading  a  wretched 
dog,  which  she  handed  over  to  an  old  servant  who  had  come  with 
her,  and  who  only  wanted  a  large  white  apron  to  make  her 
thoroughly  compromising.  I  say !  I  am  getting  alarmed. 
Diane  de  Lys  and  Frou-Frou  will  never  come  out  of  that.’ 
*  Patience,  patience,’  I  answered,  seeing  that  he  was  ready  to 
return  to  his  former  prejudices,  though  of  a  different  kind  ;  ‘  you 
will  change  your  mind  about  her.’  ” 

The  first  representation  has  taken  place,  and  Desclee  writes  to 
Dumas  : — 

“  It  is  over — Ouf !  I  had  on  lovely  dresses  of  every  hue,  an 
aigrette  in  the  hair  which  made  me  look  like  a  wise  dog.  The 
theatre  crammed.  I  was  hissed  in  the  first  act,  and  received  an 
ovation  at  the  fifth.  I  felt  my  pulse  to  see  if  it  beat  any  quicker 
— not  a  bit — perfect  flat  calm — no  anxiety,  no  fear,  no  joy,  nothing. 
So  I  have  only  been  sketched  and  now  I  am  finished.  Poor  me! 
The  director  said  to  me  ‘  It  was  as  good  as  Rose.’  *  That  was 
loud  praise.  He  wanted  me  to  prolong  my  engagement  on  the 
spot.  And  I  believe,  and  do  still,  that  I  was  not  sympathetic  to 
all  those  people,  and  don’t  care  a  fig  about  it ;  for  I  believe  strongly 
in  individual  sympathy,  and  not  in  that  of  the  general  public. 
In  short,  M.  Montigny  will  write  to  you,  for  I  know  nothing  for 
certain,  excepting  that  it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  chat  with 
ycu,  my  gentle  confessor.  I  send  you  tender  remembrances, 

“  Aim^e.” 

In  June,  1870,  she  writes  from  Brussels  : — 

■  *  Montigny  was  the  husband  of  Rose  Cheri,  a  famous  actress  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre, 
in  Paris. 
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“  Why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  am  I  not  happy,  or  even  content  ? 
Shall  I  never  be  ?  Excepting  those  years  of  suffering,  the  thought 
of  which  haunts  me,  and  that  I  am  always  talking  about — since 
that  time  when  I  was  a  seemingly  joyous  woman,  with  all 
the  appearances  of  a  happy  one — since  I  left  that  fearful 
place,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  anything  or  any¬ 
body.  How  many  women  would  thank  Heaven !  I  am  in 
good  health,  the  theatre  is  always  full,  and  every  night  flowers 
and  triumphs  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  minotaurs  of  the 
theatre  ;  it  leaves  me  indifferent.  It  is  only  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  act,  when  the  treasurer  brings  me  half  the  receipts, 
that  I — how  horrible — feel  a  moment  of  pleasure.  The  dresses  in 
‘  Frou-Frou  ’  cost  a  very  great  deal,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
send  some  money  to  the  dressmaker  every  morning  ;  what  remains 
over  I  will  put  aside  for  the  same  purpose  when  the  piece  is 
played  again.  It  is  to  you,  who  for  two  years  took  the  trouble 
to  struggle  against  everything  and  against  me,  that  I  owe  this 
relative  happiness,  this  absence  of  all  anxiety,  this  feeling  of 
independence,  and  whether  you  care  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  the  thing  I  like  best  in  the  world.” 

She  was  occasionally  seized  with  ennui  and  her  thoughts  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  Paris.  She  writes  to  M.  Dumas  : — 

“  The  Parisians  bore  me,  for  I  know  these  masters  of  the  world  ; 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  stupid  than  others.  And  I  do  not 
see  you  any  more — this  is  the  climax.  I  shall  only  sign  if  you 
absolutely  order  me  to  do  so,  and  then  you  will  have  to  hold  my 
hand.  I  shall  end  by  going  into  a  convent,  that  is  certain.  It 
is  a  fixed  idea,  a  monomania.  What  am  I  doing  ?  Why  all 
this  movement,  these  plans,  this  play  acting,  this  empty,  mono¬ 
tonous  and  noisy  life  ?  Why  make  up  one’s  face  while  it  cries 
for  mercy,  cultivate  hair  down  to  your  nose,  make  your  figure  go 
in  here  and  out  there,  polish  your  nails  which  Nature  wishes 
dull  and  you  bright,  and  then,  half  convinced,  study,  recite 
certain  things  without  thinking  of  the  meaning,  tell  lies,  and 
deceive  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a  lot  of  people  so  as  to  amuse  them  for 
a  few  hours  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  earn  enough  pecuniary 
compensation  to  pay  for  your  chignons  :  now,  candidly,  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  it  ?  And  yet  I  should  think  all  these  things 
adorable  if  I  did  them  for  one  only !  ” 
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One  day  M.  Dumas  wrote  to  her  from  Corfu,  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  persistent  success  in  “  Frou-Frou.’'’ 

“  Life  was  pleasant  there,”  Desclee  wrote  back.  “  Your  eyes 
were  charmed  by  the  beautiful  objects  which  surrounded  you  ; 
a  wish  for  sympathy  seized  you,  and  you  thought  of  me. 
How  invaluable  can  the  contents  of  a  little  pale  blue  envelope 
be  ?  Rays  and  perfume  all  came  to  me  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  You  will  find  me  still  under  their  influence  on  your 
return.  Do  you  know  all  I  owe  you,  dear  Providence  ?  First 
of  all  you  directed  me,  then  you  were  my  support  when  I  was 
discouraged  ;  you  gave  me  back  dignity  and  self-respect.  After 
having  paid  my  fare,  poor  Marie  l’Egyptienne,  I  looked  about  in 
vain  for  the  right  road  ;  you  showed  it  to  me,  you  pointed  out 
the  goal  to  me,  and,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  attained  it.  Several 
people,  yourself  included,  have  spoken  to  me  of  my  fortune.  I 
cannot  think  from  whence  this  fable  arises.  Me  rich  !  It  would 
be  illogical.  Does  a  woman  like  me  ever  attempt  to  get  rich  ? 
There  are  no  men  that  give,  but  there  are  women  who  know 
how  to  make  men  give.  I  am  poor,  and  am  proud  of  it.  But 
M.  Montigny  has  just  sent  me  a  third  engagement,  with  a  splendid 
salary.  So  no  more  spleen,  no  more  convent  !  I  am  earning 
my  livelihood  !  ” 

When  about  to  sign  her  third  engagement  with  M.  Montigny 
she;  hesitates  and  consults  M.  Dumas,  in  a  letter  which  perhaps 
explains  her  tumultuous  feelings  : — 

“  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  you  because  I  had  been  told  to  do 
so ;  I  felt  a  little  restraint.  I  feel  that  one  ought  to  submit  to 
your  decision  without  reflecting.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  feeble 
woman  like  me  ought  not  to  write  to  a  man  like  you  unless  she 
has  some  favour  to  ask  of  him.  I  am  very  sad,  I  am  suffering  ; 
I  am  often  so  ;  sometimes  I  don’t  know  why.  I  am  so  lonely, 
and  yet  there  is  so  much  life  around  me.  I  am  oppressed  ;  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  choking.  If  you  only  knew  how  painful  it  is  to 
suffer  thus.  Perhaps  you  do  know  !  I  am  very  poor  in  sensations, 
but  rich  in  sentiment,  I  believe.  I  ardently  wish  to  love,  to  attach 
myself,  to  give  myself.  If  I  had  a  little  child  it  might  suffice  me. 
I  could  centre  my  overflowing  love  on  it.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
is  not  to  be.  Alone,  then,  I  suffer  horribly,  but  fear  the  generality 
of  people.  I  know  not  if  this  is  a  malady,  but  the  consequences 
are  disastrous.  I  cannot  work  ;  everything  is  indifferent  to  me. 
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A  few  words  from  you  will  give  me  back  strength,  I  know.  Will 
you  send  them  to  me  ?  Say  whatever  you  like.  Scold  me,  con¬ 
sole  me,  or  try  and  explain  me.  The  effect  will  be  immediate 
and  immense.  The  honour  you  do  me  in  reading  me  patiently, 
and  in  deigning  to  answer  me,  makes  me  believe  in  myself  again. 
I  do  not  know  the  etymology  of  the  word  gospel,  but  I  feel  that 
it  means  something  good,  just,  merciful,  which  gives  courage  and 
hope,  something  strong  that  the  feeble  like  me  can  lean  on.  That 
is  just  it — your  letters  are  my  epistles.  Have  I  said  something 
very  stupid  ?  ” 

M.  Dumas  answered  her,  advising  her  to  continue  her  career  as 
an  artist.  “  Do  not  try,”  he  adds,  “  to  become  a  Lucretia  or  a 
Magdalen  ;  content  yourself  with  being  a  Ninon  by  day  and  a 
Rachel  at  night.” 

This  programme  did  not  suit  Desclee’s  peculiar  temperament. 
She  begins  her  old  life  again,  and  then  writes  to  her  confessor,  as 
she  calls  M.  Dumas  : — 

“  This  was  how  it  happened.  I  had  a  bird  which  I  had  called 
Tamberlick.  I  took  it  everywhere  with  me,  and  it  amused  me  to 
watch  this  little  creature,  who  only  left  off  singing  to  eat  and  eat¬ 
ing  to  sing,  these  occupations  being  only  interrupted  by  little 
funny  movements  as  pretty  as  they  were  useless.  One  day  the 
door  of  his  cage  was  left  open,  and  the  foolish  little  thing  flew 
away.  Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  his  life  ?  I  had  given  him 
seed,  amusement,  travelling,  and  love.  What  more  did  he  want  ? 
Liberty,  men  will  say.  Well,  he  has  it  now.  What  do  they  do 
with  it — he  and  they  ?  He  will  have  been  eaten  up  by  larger 
birds,  unless  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a  new  master  by 
flying  in  at  some  open  window.  But  wrhere  is  the  open  window 
which  will  save  us  from  larger  birds  ?  For  two  days  I  remained 
alone,  sad,  in  a  silent  house.  Then  I  went  forth.  I  bought  a 
large  cage.  First  of  all  I  placed  in  it  a  beautiful  yellow  canary, 
with  a  fine  breast,  well  set  on  his  legs,  and  a  little  bit  hump¬ 
backed  ;  in  fact  he  was  all  that  he  should  be,  and  sufficient 
to  annoy  the  other  if  he  returned.  Then  I  got  a  blue  bird  called 
a  ministre ,  then  two  pretty  little  grey  birds  with  red  breasts  and 
beaks,  then  two  little  green  parrokeets,  quite  green,  like  two 
leaves  looking  at  you,  then  an  amarante,  then  a  bouton  d'or,  then 
a  Mozambique,  &c.  At  first  they  quarrelled,  and  I  had  to 
separate  them.  I  fancied  myself  in  their  place,  and  thought  how 
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it  would  bore  me  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a  bird  I  disliked. 
I  went  about  the  quays,  the  boulevards,  to  look  for  more  birds, 

when  I  met  M.  - ,  who  said  :  ‘  You  are  always  alone  and 

must  be  very  dull  ;  come  and  dine  with  me,  sans  fa^on,  for 
company’s  sake.’  I  accept.  I  was  boring  myself  so  dreadfully. 
After  dinner  we  went  to  the  theatre.  Well,  my  gentle  professor, 

I  have  ceased  to  be  an  angel . 

“  He  is  splendid,  as  tall  as  you  are,  fair,  slight  beard,  strong. 
I  don  t  think  he  has  ever  invented  anything,  but  perhaps  they 
never  gave  him  time  to  do  so.  He  belongs  to  the  right  set,  and 
knows  the  name  of  every  swell’s  lady’s-maid.  He  always  looks 
as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box,  pomatumed,  perfumed,  from 
early  dawn.  This  was  his  last  mot:  ‘You  always  speak  to  me 
as  if  I  were  a  drolesse.  You  are  just  like  a  man  of  the  world  who 
is  ashamed  of  his  liaison  with  a  shady  person  !  ’  Poor  fellow !  He 
thinks  I  shall  never  forgive  him  for  my  infamy.  I  begin  to 
think  innocence  incompatible  with  my  profession.  And  really  I 
was  getting  too  thin.  In  wishing  to  become  ethereal  I  became 
diaphanous.  I  should  have  ended  by  being  untangible.  There  is 
one  way — one  only— of  ending  this  comic  but  heart-rending 
life.  No  half-measures,  no  transactions,  but  complete  liquidation. 
Give  me  the  address  of  the  Refuge  St.  Anne,  and  I  will  accept 
the  most  humble  post  there.  This  is  no  bombast  ;  try  me.  I 
will  go  to-morrow,  without  pain,  sadness,  or  regret.  Yes,  one 
— that  of  not  being  able  to  interpret  (understand)  the  little  marvel 
which  they  sent  me  to  read  lately,  but  that  one  is  strong  enough 
to  get  on  without  my  help.” 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  passed  between  the  actor  and 
author.  M.  Dumas  saw  her  again  at  the  rehearsals  of  the  “Visite 
de  Noces,”  and  gives  some  curious  details  on  her  way  of  forming 
characters  ( personnages ). 

“  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  eye  to  find  out  where 
art  began  and  Nature  ended,  or  where  Nature  began  and  art  ended. 
They  were  both  so  thoroughly  blended  that  she  herself  could  not 
have  told  where  the  line  was.  There  is  one  thing  quite  certain, 
though,  and  that  is,  that  although  she  had  command  over  all  the 
resources  of  her  art,  she  never  depended  on  these  resources  which 
have  taken  in  the  public  and  some  of  the  most  expert  critics. 
When  she  wanted  an  idea  she  never  followed  in  the  path  of 
another  person.  She  did  not  take  the  obvious,  which  comes 
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first  to  the  mincl  and  lips,  but  went  thoroughly  into  the  character, 
like  a  sporting  dog  groping  in  a  hedge.  She  sought,  watched , 
nose  in  the  air,  amidst  stones,  thistles,  and  roots,  returning  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  twenty  times,  and  only  barking  when  she 
was  quite  sure  of  having  found  game.  Sometimes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  cleverness  and  admirable  scent,  she  could  not  find  what 
she  wanted ;  then  she  would  say  to  me  :  ‘  I  cannot  find  what 
I  want  ;  tell  me  what  to  do.’  I  would  tell  her,  and  she  would 
instantly  seize  the  idea.  Sometimes,  so  as  to  reserve  her  strength, 
she  would  not  put  on  the  power  in  rehearsals  which  she  intended 
for  public  representation.  I,  who  knew  her,  often  felt  that  she 
was  keeping  back  her  powers,  and  as  I  liked  to  see  everything 
just  as  it  should  be  at  night,  I  insisted  on  her  going  into  the  very 
depths  of  her  heart  for  the  sentiment,  the  intonation,  the  cry  that 
I  wanted.  This  was  not  only  a  great  effort  to  her,  but  a  real 
physical  shock. 

“  One  day,  the  actress  only  was  playing,  not  the  woman ,  and  we 
had  a  regular  squabble.  She  feared  the  result  of  giving  full 
swing  to  the  power  I  exacted  of  her,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  ruses 
to  get  out  of  it.  I  would  not  give  in,  and  she  brought  out  the 
cry  scream  from  the  depths  where  I  knew  it  was  to  be  found. 
‘There  it  is,’  she  said,  in  an  exhausted  voice.  ‘You  know 
where  it  comes  from.  You  will  kill  me!’  ‘What  does  that 
matter  if  my  play  succeeds  ?  ’  Then  she  sat  down,  half  fainting, 
with  her  two  hands  on  her  heart.  ‘  He  is  right/  she  added,  after 
a  pause  ;  ‘  that  is  the  way  to  treat  me  ;  otherwise  I  should  be 
good  for  nothing.’  This  cry  scream  which  I  had  forced  from  her 
is  the  one  in  the  ‘Visite  dc  Noces,’  which,  with  a  movement  of 
the  handkerchief,  just  as  Sygneroi  goes  out,  precedes  the  ‘  Pouah,’ 
that  brought  down  the  house  on  the  first  night,  with  three  rounds 
of  applause  and  a  call  in  the  middle  of  the  act.  ‘  There/  she 
said  to  me,  ‘there  is  your  howl  (cry).  You  know  where  it  came 
from,  don’t  you  ? 3  She  knew  what  she  was  saying,  and  she 
spoke  the  truth.  She  alluded  to  the  last  two  letters  we  had 
interchanged,  and  which  I  have  just  quoted.” 

On  this  night,  the  1 8th  of  October,  1871,  the  first  night  of  the 
“  Visite  de  Noces,”  she  gave  forth  to  the  public  a  cry  wrung  from  the 
memories  of  her  past  life,  its  sorrow  and  bitterness,  in  a  character 
which  brought  back  to  her  the  only  love  she  had  ever  felt. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  publishes  two  letters  from  the  corre- 
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spondence  she  left  to  him,  written  to  a  person  at  Naples,  the  man 
she  loved,  whose  name  is  not  given.  One  of  these  letters  shows 
the  depth  of  purity,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  this  love,  and  the  other 
the  denouement.  Here  is  the  first  : — 

“  One  night  I  was  near  you,  very  near,  and  I  know  not  what 
idea,  what  past  occurrence,  had  brought  to  my  lips  some  bitter 
thoughts  I  had  in  my  heart.  Instead  of  consoling  me,  or  trying 
to  understand  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  you  made  me  feel 
that  I  should  irritate  you  if  I  went  on.  Ah  !  what  a  horrid 
creature  is  man !  I,  who  used  to  hate  them  all,  hate  you  too.  Do 
you  believe  it  ?  No  !  Well,  you  are  wrong ;  it  is  quite  true.  You 
do  not  give  me  back  the  millionth  part  of  what  I  give  you.  For 
you,  I  would  do  anything — to  please  me  would  you  cross  the 
street  with  a  parcel  under  your  arm  ?  No  ;  you  would  be  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at.  I  am  full  of  bitterness  to-night  ;  my 
poor  friend,  you  must  forgive  me.  Let  me  pour  out  to  you  the 
overflowing  of  my  heart,  and  let  me  tell  you  why  this  evening  is 

so  terrible  to  me.  G - took  me  to  the  opera — they  were 

playing  ‘  Lucia.’  At  first  I  suffered  dreadfully  when  I  heard  those 
charming  airs,  those  wails  of  love  which  I  heard  with  you  only  a 

fortnight  ago.  I  went  back  to - .  D - sat  next  to  me. 

had  blue  daisies  in  my  hair.  For  a  moment  the  illusion  was 
perfect.  When  I  came  back  to  reality,  my  heart  felt  contracted. 
I  wanted  air.  I  was  choking,  and  would  willingly  have  given  ten 
years  of  my  life  to  be  by  your  side  again.  We  were  close  to  all 
the  lions  of  the  town,  who  came  up  one  after  the  other.  We 
were  introduced,  and  then  they  sprawled  on  the  stalls  and  laughed 
at  all  the  poor  artists.  They  were  coarse,  ill-bred,  indecent  and 
obscene,  trying  to  see  my  figure,  my  feet,  as  if  I  were  a  horse  for 
sale.  I  suffered  martyrdom,  shame  and  disgust.  Your  little 
woman,  whom  you  had  purified  with  your  love,  soiled,  humiliated, 
insulted !  But  now  I  am  alone,  my  nerves  are  let  loose,  I 
can  weep,  and  profit  by  the  occasion.” 

Here  is  the  second  letter  : — 

“  I  have  just  heard,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  see  that  one  ought  to  have 
a  companion  ;  life  is  too  great  a  burden  to  bear  alone.  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy,  dear  friend.  This  will  be  the  most  sincere  hope  I 
ever  expressed.  You  are  sure  to  be,  for  you  are  good,  and 
she  must  be  intelligent !  It  will  be  a  new  life — you  must  forget 
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all  the  past.  You  cannot  keep  our  correspondence.  It  would  be 
a  crime  to  read  it  alone  ;  you  cannot  read  it  to  her.  What  can 
you  do  with  it  ?  Will  you  send  me  back  all  those  things  which 
t  belong  to  the  past,  and  which  will  ever  be  sacred  to  me?  You 
will  have  beautiful  children,  whom  you  will  adore  ;  a  home,  all 
sorts  of  affections  ;  the  little  romance  of  our  past  life  together  will 
be  quickly  forgotten.  I,  poor  old  creature,  poor  mountebank, 
obliged  to  make  others  laugh,  will  find  an  infinite  pleasure  in  re¬ 
reading  all  about  it.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  send  me  back  all  those 
letters.  Do  not  open  them  again,  you  might  hesitate  while 
so  doing,  and  it  would  be  wrong.  If  you  don’t  object  we  will  not 
forget  each  other ;  we  will  fancy  that  we  have  been  companions 
in  war,  and  now  and  then  we  will  write  to  each  other,  like  two  old 
chums.  Is  that  settled  ?  I  shake  you  heartily  by  both  hands,  as 
from  man  to  man  ! 

“  Aimee.” 

[These  notes  are  interesting  in  spite  of  their  imperfection.  They 
give  us  just  so  much,  that  we  desire  to  know  more,  of  the  inner  life 
— the  troubles,  the  mental  torture,  and  the  daily  unrest  of  an  artist 
who,  I  take  it,  is  the  greatest  who  has  ever  been  even  imperfectly 
studied  by  lovers  of  the  stage  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age. 
Rachel  we  hear  of  and  can  appreciate  in  description  ;  Ristori  has 
very  recently  passed  from  great  triumphs  to  the  quiet  that  a 
life  of  activity  meets  with  as  a  reward  ;  Sara  Bernhardt  is  with 
us  still  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power.  But  of  all  the  actresses  I 
have  ever  seen  I  think  that  Desclee  affected  and  influenced  me 
the  most.  She  has  been  called  the  “  soul  actress,”  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  wholly  inapplicable.  Her  realism  was  sometimes 
painful  in  its  intensity.  She  understood  the  human  heart  so  well 
that  she  occasionally  scarified  it  in  public.  Not  a  cry,  not  a 
note,  not  a  reproach,  not  a  sarcasm  that  she  uttered  on 
the  stage  were  ever  out  of  tune.  She  startled  her  audience 
in  the  most  commonplace  scenes  by  what  I  should  be  inclined 
to  call  the  tragedy  of  her  inner  nature.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  a  radical  mistake  in  art  to  feel  too  much  :  sensibility 
must  have  its  limits  and  sentiment  its  discretion.  Desclee  only 
succeeded  when  she  became  the  character  she  presented  in  its 
weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  On  the  stage,  at  any  rate,  she 
was  the  high  priestess  of  Nature  ;  she  was  never  astray  ;  she  was 
the  character  for  which  she  happened  to  be  dressed.  It  was  in 
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the  year  1872,  I  think,  when,  happening  to  be  in  Paris,  I  strolled 
into  the  Gymnase  Theatre.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of 
Aimee  Desclee.  They  were  playing  a  piece  called  “  La  Gueule 
du  Loups,”  by  Leon  Laya.  It  was  an  indifferent  work,  but  the  * 
acting  of  Desclee  as  Anna  I  am  never  likely  to  forget.  There 
was  a  scene  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  extreme  difficulty. 
It  dealt  with  a  woman’s  love  for  a  man  who  has  at  an  unguarded 
moment  conquered  her  modesty  and  brought  her  to  shame. 
Anything  more  powerful  than  the  alternations  of  love  and 
hate  for  the  'man  who  has  changed  the  woman’s  life  I  don’t 
believe  was  ever  presented  on  the  modern  stage.  It  was 
never  offensive,  always  pathetic.  I  thought — and  it  was  true 
— that  I  had  never  seen  such  acting  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  woman’s  nature  fascinated  her 
audience.  They  were  studying  not  an  actress — a  woman.  After 
such  acting  as  that  one  wants  conversation,  sympathy,  and  to 
compare  notes.  If  it  had  not  been  idiotic  I  would  have  discussed 
Desclee  on  the  spot  with  my  next  neighbour,  or  asked  the  waiter 
who  handed  round  the  “  bock  ”  at  the  cafe,  whether  I  was  a  lunatic 
in  believing  that  this  was  the  greatest  artist  of  her  time.  This 
feeling  is  inevitable  when  sitting  at  a  play  left  to  your  own 
resources  in  a  foreign  capital.  It  once  again  overtook  me  at 
the  Francais  the  night  I  saw  Bernhardt  play  Dona  Sol  in 
“  Hernani  ”  for  the  first  time.  But  this  night,  after  seeing 
Desclee  at  the  Gymnase,  I  was  so  eager  to  discuss  Desclee, 
that  I  took  a  cab  to  a  distant  part  of  Paris  in  order  to 
consult  a  friend  who  knew  the  French  stage  by  heart.  I 
only  wanted  my  opinion  confirmed  or  to  be  thrust  out  as 
hopeless.  “  Who  is  Desclee  ?  ”  he  said,  “  why  the  best  actress 
of  her  time.  Intelligent  Paris  is  mad  about  her.”  We  had 
not  to  wait  long  to  see  such  a  judgment  confirmed  in  Desclee’s 
Frou-Frou,  and  the  “  Maison  Neuve.”  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
last  her  finest  performance.  Her  “J’aurai  un  salon,”  when  her 
husband  tells  the  excitable  woman  she  is  to  exchange  her  bour¬ 
geois  life  for  one  of  comparative  comfort,  I  shall  never  forget.  We 
have  seen  since  then  many  many  more  beautiful  and  more  tragic 
actresses,  but  Desclee’s  knowledge  of  modern  life  was  profound. 
She  was  the  tragedian  of  an  age  when  tragedy  was  found  in 
the  salon  and  the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  crypt  and  the  dungeon. 
Such  an  actress  is  only  seen  once  in  a  lifetime. — C.  S.] 
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ON  the  14th  of  the  past  month  the  unconscionable  dulness  of  the 
operatic  season  at  Covent  Garden  was  enlivened  by  the  rentree  of 
Madame  Adelina  Patti  in  the  part  of  Violetta,  at  once  her  favourite  and  the 
public’s.  The  Queen  of  Songwas  enthusiastically  greeted  by  such  an  audience 
as  she  alone,  of  all  living  prune  donne ,  can  draw  to  the  largest  of  London 
theatres.  She  was  looking  lovelier  than  ever,  having  acquired  a  becoming 
embonpoint  during  her  sojourn  in  the  States.  Her  singing  and  acting  were 
in  every  respect  as  inimitable  as  they  have  been  for  many  a  past  year.  The 
fatigues  and  worries  of  her  long  American  tour  have  not  in  the  least  affected 
her  good  looks,  high  spirits,  or  incomparable  voice,  the  middle  and  lower 
registers  of  which,  to  my  mind,  have  gained  in  power,  and  if  possible,  im¬ 
proved  in  quality.  As  she  was  executing  the  fioriture  in  the  second  act 
with  the  mellow  finish  that  distinguishes  her  coloratur  from  that  of  all  the 
other  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day — with  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Madame  Scalchi — -a  skilled  Transatlantic  songstress  in  my  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  exclaimed  audibly,  “  What  rich,  gorgeous  velvet !  and  how  she 
rolls  it  out,  without  effort  and  by  yards  innumerable,  don’t  she  !  ”  The 
epithet  struck  me  as  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  most  graphically  descriptive 
of  Madame  Patti’s  mellifluent  production.  What  a  pity  that  such  super¬ 
lative  talent  as  hers  should  be  associated  with  mediocrity,  not  to  say  in¬ 
competence,  at  Covent  Garden !  On  the  occasion  of  her  reappearance, 
Alfredo  was  impersonated  by  a  tenor  who  sang  his  notes  with  uninteresting 
correctness,  but  could  neither  act  nor  look  his  part  ;  whilst  Giorgio,  although 
an  artist  of  such  long  experience  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  sing  all 
Verdi’s  baritone  parts  backwards,  actually  missed  his  cues  in  more  than  one 
important  musical  “  situation,”  and  was  only  saved  from  breaking  down  by 
the  conductor’s  presence  of  mind.  Few  operas,  even  at  the  Garden — where 
seediness  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — are  so  dismally  mounted 
and  shabbily  dressed  as  the  “  Traviata,”  with  respect  to  which  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  indifference  to  accessories,  though  by  no  means  praiseworthy,  is 
easily  explicable.  An  impresario  disposing  of  a  paramount  attraction  such 
as  Adelina  Patti  may  possibly  deem  himself  exonerated  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  set  and  cast  an  opera  up  to  that  attraction’s  level.  To  me,  I  con¬ 
fess,  it  seems  his  duty  to  make  the  setting  worthy  of  the  jewel.  In  all 
probability,  however,  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control  prevent 
Mr.  Gye  from  gratifying  public  expectation  in  this  particular  regard. 

I  am  compelled  to  admit,  reluctantly  and  regretfully,  that  the  brief 
German  opera  “Cyklus”  at  Covent  Garden  has  not  proved  a  success, 
either  artistically  or  commercially.  Despite  Hans  Richter’s  magnificent 
leading  and  sympathetic  individuality,  the  performances  have  been  ill 
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attended,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  fallen  flat.  This  deplor¬ 
able  fact  is  attributable  to  more  than  one  good  and  sufficient  reason.  In 
the  first  place,  the  impresa  was]  put  forward  in  association  with  a  name 
which — owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  a  former  enterprise  of  a 
similar  character— inspired  the  public  with  distrust  and  aversion,  instead  of 
confidence  and  goodwill.  This  was  a  grave  error,  into  which  Richter  was 
led  by  his  kind-heartedness  and  child-like  faith  in  those  whom  he  believes 
to  be  his  friends.  Secondly,  the  names  of  the  soloists,  or  u  principals,” 
announced  in  the  preliminary  advertisements  were  totally  unknown  to  the 
vast  majority  of  London  music-lovers.  Not  one  of  the  great  actors  and 
singers  who  surprised  and  delighted  us  two  years  ago  at  Drury  Lane  had 
been  engaged  for  the  1884  season.  Where  was  that  unrivalled  trinity  of 
talent — Rosa  Sucher,  Hermann  Winkelmann,  and  Eugen  Gura  ? — where 
those  excellent  vocalists  and  players,  Ehrke,  Krauss,  Landau,  and  Koegel  ? 
Where  the  accomplished  Peschka-Leutner,  the  brilliant  Wiedermann  ?  None 
of  these  honoured  names  were  in  the  Covent  Garden  bill  this  year ;  the 
management  had  even  failed  to  secure  the  services  of  Fraulein  Malten, 
whose  splendid  appearance  proved  such  an  attraction  in  1882,  even  to  those 
who  took  exception  to  her  harsh  voice  and  unequal  singing.  Thirdly,  the 
substitutes  for  all  these  “  very  worthy  and  approved  good”  artists  proved 
to  be  in  no  single  respect  their  equals.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
say  that  Herr  Franke  has  replaced  good  actors  and  singers  by  bad  ones  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  company  is  compounded  of  as  serviceable  materials  as 
those  which  make  up  the  personnel  of  most  German  provincial  theatres. 
But  the  German  provincial  average  of  executant  ability  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  leading  London  opera-house.  It  may  be  said  that  excellence 
in  singing  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  connection  with  Wagner’s  operas 
(which  |  constitute  the  staple  of  Herr  Franke’s  programme,  nine  of  his 
twelve  “  representations  ”  being  works  of  the  great  Saxon  Master), 
inasmuch  as  the  orchestra  is  the  chief  element  of  interest  in  such  works. 
That  is  all  very  well  in  Germany,  where  the  art  of  singing  is  at  a  discount, 
and  where  skilled  vocalization  and  pure  intonation  are  by  no  means  indis¬ 
pensable  to  an  operatic  artist’s  success.  But  here  in  England  the  musical 
public  goes  to  the  opera  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  good  singing,  and,  if 
disappointed  in  this  regard,  stops  away  after  its  first  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
perience.  Orchestral  performances  of  exceptional  merit  will  attract  it  to  a 
concert-room,  but  not  to  a  theatre.  The  German  colony  in  London 
is  numerous,  but  not  wealthy  enough  to  support  entertainments — however 
perfectly  after  its  own  heart  in  nature  and  manner  of  production — given 
upon  so  large  and  expensive  a  scale  as  those  provided  by  Herr  Franke  at 
Covent  Garden.  Briefly,  these  performances  of  German  opera  are 
not  intrinsically  good  enough  for  the  English  public,  whilst  too  costly 
for  the  German.  Hence  the  depressing  spectacle  of  empty  stalls, 
gaping  boxes,  and  thinly  garnished  benches,  even  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  house,  that  has  been-  visible  within  the  precincts  of  our  huge 
opera-house  throughout  each  successive  “  representation  ”  of  Herr  Franke’s 
Company.  Even  on  the  first  night,  when  the  “  Meistersinger  ” — most 
popular  of  Wagnerian  operas  in  this  country — was  given,  I  counted  twenty- 
two  empty  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  With  the  performance  itself 
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there  was  no  particular  fault  to  be  found,  but  it  was  tame  and  dull  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  prima  donna ,  Frau  Schuch-Proska,  is  an  unusually 
good  vocalist  for  a  German ;  but  much  Wagner  has  robbed  her  voice  of 
its  roundness  and  made  it  wiry,  nor  is  the  organ  in  itself  powerful  enough 
to  fill  so  large  a  house  as  the  “  Garden.”  Herr  Gudehus  is  correct  and 
careful,  but  stiff  and  unsympathetic.  The  representatives  of  Hans  Sachs 
and  of  the  bountiful  burgess,  Veit  Pogner,  who  loves  good  music  so  much 
better  than  his  only  daughter  that  he  offers  the  latter  as  a  prize  for  a  singing 
competition,  were  respectably  prosy  and  nothing  more.  Beckmesser’s 
impersonator  took  the  pantaloon  view  of  his  part— how  different  from  the 
subtle  and  highly  finished  interpretation  of  that  inimitable  comic  actor  and 
singer,  Ehrke  !  The  best  vocalist  in  this  year’s  cast  of  the  “  Meistersinger  ” 
was  unquestionably  the  light  tenor  to  whom  the  difficult  but  grateful  role 
of  David  was  assigned ;  but  even  his  voice,  in  strength  and  quality,  com¬ 
pared  unfavourably  with  that  of  Landau,  the  spirited  “  original  ”  apprentice 
of  two  years  ago.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniments  were  admirably  rendered  under  Richter’s  leading ;  but  I  observed 
a  certain  thinness  of  tone  in  the  first  and  second  violins,  which  was  agreeably 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  performances  of  1882.  Not  less 
noticeable  was  the  undemonstrativeness  of  the  audience — although  the 
Wagnerian  leaven  pervaded  it  in  every  part  of  the  theatre — as  compared 
to  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  crowded  houses  of  the 
season  before  last  at  Drury  Lane.  As  though  to  make  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  “now”  and  “then”  especially  striking,  even  to  the  minute  details 
of  mise-en-scene  and  stage-management,  the  scenery  utilized  for  the  reprise  o 
the  “  Meistersinger  ”  wore  a  poverty-stricken  aspect,  and  the  dresses  were 
decidedly  shabby.  A  seedier  lot  than  the  Master-Singers  themselves,  as 
they  sauntered  on  to  the  stage  in  the  first  act,  with  obvious  reluctance  to 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  suits,  I  never  set  eyes  upon.  Pogner  looked 
like  an  old-clothes-man  dressed  out  of  his  own  bag,  and  Sachs  like  an 
executioner’s  assistant  in  want  of  a  job,  and,  generally  speaking,  down  on 
his  luck.  As  for  Walther  von  Stolzing,  his  outward  array  left  no  doubt  as 
to  his  being  a  knight  in  lamentably  reduced  circumstances,  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  young  person  with  considerable  means,  and  anxious  to  turn  his 
musical  talent  to  account  in  that  particular  direction.  In  the  street  row  at 
the  end  of  Act  ii.  the  musical  effect  of  the  “  situation  ”  was  marred  through 
a  paucity  of  singing  supers  ;  and  those  who  were  brought  on,  far  from  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  having  been  unexpectedly  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  and  prompted  by  indignation  to  hurry  out  of  doors  en  deshabille , 
had  all  the  seeming  of  inveterate  brawlers,  who  had  been  sitting  up  with 
malice  prepense,  full-dressed,  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  sally  forth  an  clair  de 
la  lune  and  belabour  one  another  without  stint  or  hindrance. 


The  performance  of  “  Der  Lreischuetz,”  on  June  6th,  was  in  some 
respects  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Wagner’s  masterpiece,  but,  like  the 
latter,  it  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  “  principals  ”  were  not 
quite  strong  enough  for  their  parts,  or  for  so  large  a  theatre  as  Covent 
Garden.  It  was,  moreover,  even  worse  “  set  ”  and  stage-managed  than 
the  “  Meistersinger  ”  had  been.  For  example,  the  top  “  cloth  ”  of  the 
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cottage  scene  could  not  be  raised  when  the  “change”  to  the  Wolfschlucht 
took  place ;  there  it  remained,  consequently,  throughout  the  incantation, 
interposed  between  the  audience  and  the  upper  flat  arranged  for  exhibiting 
the  transparency  of  the  Wild  Hunt,  which  illusion  remained  invisible  to  the 
house..  Again,  the  curtain  was  prematurely  lowered  before  Kaspar  had 
cast  his  seventh  bullet,  thus  leaving  the  technical  details  of  the  spell  (as 
per  contract  with  Zamiel)  ludicrously  incomplete.  Carelessness  of  this 
description,  to  which,  unfortunately,  Covent  Garden  audiences  are  only  too 
well  accustomed,  is  invariably  diverting  for  the  moment  •  but  it  blemishes 
the  general  artistic  impression,  which  it  should  be  the  paramount  object 
of  an  operatic  impresa  to  produce  upon  its  clients.  When,  as  at  last  year’s 
revival  of  the  Gazza  Ladra,”  the  belfry  of  a  church  visibly  sways  in 
response  to  the  action  of  the  ringer,  whilst  the  bell  itself  remains  obstinately 
mute,  or  a  mechanical  magpie  is  allowed  to  drop  flump  into  a  well  instead 
of  conveying  a  silver  spoon  to  its  nest — the  latter  operation  being  one  upon 
which  the  denouement  of  the  plot  is  entirely  dependent — the  intelligent 
spectators  present  cannot  refrain  from  smiling ;  but  none  the  less  are  they 
offended  by  the  managerial  insouciance  that  renders  such  gross  incongruities 
possible.  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  is  a  living  proof  that  these  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  can  be  avoided  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
opera.  Had  that  energetic  and  careful  gentleman  been  in  charge  of  the 
stage  during  the  preparation  of  “  Der  Freischuetz,”  who  can  doubt  that 
the  Wilde  Jagd,  to  its  very  last  spectral  dog,  would  have  been  duly  made 
manifest,  or  that  Kaspar  would  have  been  allowed  to  complete  his  tale  of 
magical  missiles  ? 

The  production  of  “  Lohengrin,”  on  June  nth,  well-nigh  filled  the  house, 
and  was  indeed  the  chief  success  of  the  Cyklus,  Madame  Albani’s  excellent 
rendering  of  Elsa  in  the  original  German  text  proving  an  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tion  to  Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons  alike.  Although  weakly  supported  by  a 
singularly  inefficient  Fairy  Knight,  the  Canadian  prima  donna  sang  and  acted 
her  part  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  and  saw  her ;  the  music  suits 
her  voice  to  a  “  t,”  and  nothing  could  be  more  graceful,  stately,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  her  appearance  and  bearing.  Indeed,  her  interpretation  of  the 
role— musical  as  well  as  dramatic — entitled  her  to  take  equal  rank  with  Rosa 
Sucher  and  Minnie  Hauk,  the  two  finest  impersonators  of  Elsa  who — until  I 
saw  Madame  Albani  in  the  part — had  come  under  my  personal  cognizance. 

“  Tannhaeuser,”  as  given  by  Herr  Franke’s  company,  was  far  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  “  Lohengrin.”  In  the  first  place  it  did  not  draw  a  numerous 
audience.  Strange  to  say,  despite  its  comparative  regularity  of  “  form,” 
adherence  to  operatic  traditions,  and  observance  of  certain  constructive 
prescriptions  that  have  heretofore  commanded  public  respect  in  this 
country,  “Tannhaeuser”  has  not  established  itself  in  general  favour  here. 

It  is  far  less  popular  than  “Die  Meistersinger ”  and  “Lohengrin,”  and 
scarcely  even  takes  the  standing  of  “Der  fliegende  Hollaender”  with 
metropolitan  opera-goers.  The  episode  with  Venus  (not  by  reason  of  its 
immorality,  but  because  it  is  so  horribly  noisy  and  tiresome),  the  contest  of 
the  minstrels,  and  Tannhaeuser’s  intolerable  monologue  about  his  pedestrian 
trip  to  Rome  and  singularly  unpleasant  interview  with  the  Pope,  are  not  to 
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English  taste.  Little  wonder  that,  poorly  cast  and  feebly  executed,  the 
opera  fell  flat  to  a  half-empty  house  on  June  14.  For  dismal  absurdity  the 
arrangements  of  the  opening  scene  at  Covent  Garden  may  challenge  the 
collective  managerial  imbecility  of  Europe  to  produce  its  like.  The 
terrible  seductions  of  Venus — depicted  by  Wagner  as  an  irresistible  lovely 
fiend — are  sought  to  be  rendered  intelligible  to  the  senses  of  the  audience 
by  a  homely  and  vociferous  female  reclining  on  a  movable  wooden  sofa ; 
and  Tannhaeuser’s  temptations  (which  ought  to  be  something  very 
galumptious,  considering  the  vocal  agony  he  goes  through  in  wrestling  with 
them)  take  the  form  of  a  few  very  ordinary  figurantes  arrayed  in  those 
oppressively  conventional  muslin  petticoats,  with  which,  we  may  be  sure,  no 
conscientious  pupil  of  Venus  would  have  ever  thought  of  embarrassing  her¬ 
self  when  to  blandishments  inclined.  These  innocuous  ballerine — some  of 
them  too  manifestly  unendowed  with  the  eternal  youth  befitting  their 
station  in  life — caper  meekly  round  Tannhaeuser  two  or  three  times,  whilst 
Frau  Venus,  whose  appearance  would  justify  her  in  knitting  a  comforter  for 
her  Fleshly  Troubadour,  squalls  recumbent  on  her  ligneous  couch.  That 
joys  of  so  disputable  a  character  should  prove  inadequate  to  retain  Tann¬ 
haeuser  in  the  Queen  of  Love's  subterranean  premises  is  not  surprising ; 
indeed,  any  average  voluptuary  can  readily  understand  why  he  flees  from 
them  with  discourteous  precipitancy.  Thus  does  a  sedulous  disregard  of 
Wagner’s  luminous  stage-directions  stultify  one  of  the  most  forcible 
situations  in  the  opera,  and  render  ridiculous  that  which  should  be  at  once 
fascinating  and  impressive.  There  are,  of  course,  limits — prescribed  by 
wholesome  terror  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and,  still  more  stringently,  by 
the  lex  non  scripta  of  decorum — to  the  available  means  of  representing  a 
scene  of  wild  debauchery  and  supernatural  sensuality  such  as  Richard 
Wagner’s  fervid  imagination  conceived  in  connection  with  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  Astarte,  pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  plain-speaking,  rough-hewn 
verses  of  the  quaint  old  German  legend  that  furnished  him  with  his  libretto. 
But  to  make  those  enchantments  so  unpleasant  that  they  are  bound  to 
defeat  their  own  avowed  object  is  an  offence  alike  against  poetry  and 
common  sense,  and  as  such  deserves  unqualified  condemnation. 

The  leafy  month  always  teems  with  concerts — more  particularly  with 
afternoon  concerts — for  the  most  part  styled  matinees  by  their  givers,  I 
presume  upon  the  Incus  a  non  principle.  Entertainments  of  this  class  are 
at  once  so  numerous  and  simultaneous  that  nothing  short  of  ubiquitousness 
can  enable  the  most  inveterate  habitue  of  concert-rooms  to  attend  them 
all.  I  find  from  three  to  four  a  day,  each  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  express  hansoms,  as  many  as  I  can  inconveniently 
deal  with,  and  that  such  a  musical  regime  is  decidedly  lowering  to  the  system 
ot  one  who,  though  able-bodied,  is  not  adamantine.  Moreover,  when  I 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  seventy  or  eighty  post-meridional  “  mornings,’’ 
space  considerations  connected  with  the  production  of  this  magazine  pre¬ 
clude  me  from  attempting  to  pack  even  the  bare  titles  of  the  concerts  in 
question  or  the  names  of  their  givers  into  my  Musical-Box.  To  reproduce 
the  June  programmes  alone,  for  instance,  would  fill  the  July  number,  and 
something  to  spare  ;  to  criticize  the  performances  in  detail  were  an  under- 
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taking  that  might  well  appal  even  so  inexhaustible  a  writer  as  my  gifted 
friend,  G.  A.  S.  All  that  I  can  venture  to  do,  under  existing  circumstances, 
is  to  accord  brief  and  summary  mention  to  three  or  four  of  the  afternoon 
musical  entertainments  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend  during  the  past 
month.  Senior es prior es  : — the  Benedict  Jubilee,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
a  pecuniary  success,  although  the  weather  was  cruelly  adverse  to  copious 
attendance  at  the  oratorio  and  miscellaneous  concert  alike.  Miss  de 
Fonblanque’s  annual  matinee  (given  this  year  at  Mrs.  Morell  Mackenzie’s) 
is  always  one  of  the  most  agreeable  events  of  the  musical  season,  and, 
chiefly  thanks  to  the  truly  delightful  singing  of  its  beneficiaire,  fully  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  In  her  particular  line  of 
executant  art  Miss  de  Fonblanque  is  unsurpassed  by  any  songstress  of  the 
day,  native  or  foreign.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tender  timbre  in  her  voice 
that  never  fails  to  affect  one  most  pleasurably ;  her  intonation  is  faultless 
and  her  fine  understanding  of  what  she  sings  proves  her  to  be  possessed  of 
a  far  more  cultivated  intelligence  than  usually  characterizes  concert-room 
vocalists.  Her  rendering  of  Sullivan’s  “  Orpheus  ”  is  simply  inimitable.  At 
her  1884  matinee  she  was  most  efficiently  assisted  by  Mdlles.  Glenn, 
Wilson  and  Lemmens,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Campbell,  Brereton,  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  George  Grossmith,  who  chatted  and  fredonna 
about  Romance  and  Reality  with  infinite  verve  and  humour. 

At  Madame  Feilberg-Lassen’s  concert,  given  in  the  Prince’s  Hall,  a 
distinguished  and  exceptionally  musical  gathering  was  enabled  to  make 
the  artistic  acquaintance  of  an  extremely  accomplished  cantatrice  of  the  old 
school,  expert  in  the  almost  lost  art  of  elaborate  and  accurate  vocal  execution. 
A  few  days  later  the  German  Emperor’s  Court-Pianist,  Chevalier  Leonhard 
Bach — a  player  endowed  with  musical  gifts  of  no  ordinary  calibre — made 
his  debut  at  the  Floral  Hall,  and  was  received,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be, 
with  marked  cordiality  by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  Herr 
Bach,  whose  technique  is  extraordinarily  brilliant,  and  who  displays  remark¬ 
able  breadth  of  style,  endurance,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  is  a  Chopin-player 
par  excellence.  I  have,  however,  in  years  gone  by — at  Berlin  and  Cairo — 
heard  him  also  interpret  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  of  his  immortal  name¬ 
sake,  the  Cantor  of  Leipzig,  in  a  manner  of  which  these  illustrious  com¬ 
posers  would  certainly  have  approved  could  they  have  heard  him.  On 
June  16,  at  74,  Lancaster  Gate,  Signor  Guerini,  the  well-known  violinist, 
gave  a  concert  of  striking  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  the  notice  of  the  London  musical  public,  a  manuscript  trio  in  D 
minor  by  his  talented  wife — formerly  Miss  Rosa  Willoughby — whose  widely- 
spread  reputation  as  a  composer  has  hitherto  chiefly  reposed  upon  her 
clever  and  thoughtful  pianoforte  works.  The  trio  in  question  is  melodious, 
forcible,  and  admirably  put  together.  In  it  Signora  Guerini  proves  her 
capacity  for  higher  things  than  P.  F.  suites  and  morqeaux  de  salon ,  of  which 
she  has  written  many  that  are  more  than  meritorious.  She  moreover  con¬ 
tributed  to  her  husband’s  programme  two  charming  songs,  agreeably 
rendered  by  Signor  Parisotti  and  Miss  Ameris.  Signor  Guerini  played  four 
violin  solos  with  his  accustomed  grace  and  finish,  as  well  as  the  leading 
part  in  the  trio,  having  for  his  associates  those  able  executants  Mr.  Coenen 
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and  M.  Libotton.  Another  interesting  concert  was  one  at  which  Signor 
Auteri  Manzocchi  made  his  first  bid  for  public  favour  in  London  as  a 
composer,  in  which  capacity  he  has  achieved  considerable  celebrity  in  his 
native  land,  Italy.  Amongst  the  songs,  &c.,  produced  upon  the  occasion 
referred  to,  I  may  mention  one,  “  Avessi  l’ali,”  as  especially  charming. 
Signor  Manzocchi  is  most  undoubtedly  an  accomplished  musician  and 
genial  melodist. 

Of  the  innumerable  new  songs  submitted  to  my  notice  during  the  past 
month,  I  am  precluded  from  mentioning  more  than  four  by  several  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  Again,  seniores  priores  ;  that  sempivernal  musical 
veteran,  Charles  Kensington  Salaman,  has  given  to  the  world  two  more 
songs,  as  fresh  and  bright  as  any  of  his  earlier  compositions.  “  My  Sweet¬ 
heart  ”  is  a  short  quaint  melody,  of  the  good  old  fashion,  that  catches  the  ear 
and  cleaves  to  the  memory  :  whilst  “  Where  is  my  Loved  One  ?  ”  teems  with 
genuine  amatory  passion  and  is  spontaneously  tuneful  throughout.  Both 
these  delightful  works  are  published  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co. 
“  Endloser  Selbstmord,”  by  Eugenio  Pirani,  is  a  famous  Bacchanalian  song, 
the  music  of  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  uncommonly  spirited  text, 
a  Trinklied  written  by  Schmidt-Cabanis,  one  of  the  Fatherland’s  latter-day 
poets  too  little  known  in  this  country.  Were  Signor  Pirani’s  vigorous 
melody  fitted  with  a  good  English  version  of  the  fine  words  in  question,  I 
doubt  not  that  “  Endloser  Selbstmord  ”  would  become  a  staple  attraction 
of  London  concert-room  programmes.  Finally,  Mr.  T.  S.  Wotton  is 
accountable  for  a  song  called  “  In  the  Garden,”  which  is  perhaps  a  thought 
too  simple  in  form  and  method,  but  reveals  considerable  promise.  Let 
this  young  composer  persevere  hopefully ;  I  trust  and  believe  that  he  will 
do  better  next  time,  “  and  so  ad  infinitum .” 

Madame  Ernest  de  Wartegg,  better  known  to  the  music-lovers  of  two 
hemispheres  by  her  maiden  name,  Minnie  Hauk,  arrived  in  this  country 
during  the  second  week  of  June,  direct  from  the  United  States,  where  she 
lately  completed  a  series  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  concerts, 
given  by  her  in  different  cities  of  the  Republic.  In  the  course  of  this 
“  grand  tour  ”  she  has  added  largely  to  her  already  copious  stock  of 
professional  laurels,  with  pecuniary  results,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  character.  The  Carmen  of  Carmens — who  was  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  the  eminent  African  traveller  and  explorer — spent  a 
fortnight  in  London,  sightseeing  by  day  and,  as  is  the  inveterate  custom  ot 
dramatic  artists,  visiting  the  theatres  nightly.  She  was  in  excellent  health, 
spirits,  and  voice,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  next  season  would  witness 
her  reappearance  on  the  London  operatic  stage.  Having  seen  all  there  was 
to  see  of  especial  excellence  in  the  way  of  theatrical  entertainments  (her 
hearty  enjoyment  and  keen  appreciation  of  “  Much  Ado  ”  and  “  Claudian,” 
were  delightful  to  witness),  Madame  de  Wartegg  left  London  for  Geneva, 
where  she  has  purchased  a  house  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  her 
permanent  abode  in  the  picturesque  lake-city.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
this  gifted  artist’s  intention  to  terminate  her  brilliant  career,  or  even 
to  “  rest  and  be  thankful  ” — for  long.  Wm.  Beatty- Kingston. 
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“ CHATTERTON.” 

A  New  and  Original  Play,  in  one  Act,  by  H.  A.  Jones  and  H.  Herman.  Produced  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  Thursday,  May  22,  1884. 

Thomas  Chatterton...  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Cecilia  .  Miss  Mary  Dickens. 

Nat  Boaden  .  Mr.  George  Barrett.  Mrs.  Angel  .  Mrs.  Huntley. 

Lady  Mary  .  Miss  Emmeline  Ormsby. 

THANKS  to  the  energy  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  we  have 
made  one  step  forward  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  but  a  little  step, 
perhaps,  but  still  it  marks  progress.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  audiences 
are  not  found  to  listen  to  plays  written  on  what  are  called  old-fashioned 
principles — that  is  to  say,  that  lift  the  spectator  out  of  the  ordinary,  narrow, 
commonplace,  un-ideal  existence  of  daily  life.  We  have  been  too  long 
fettered  and  under  bondage.  Our  taskmasters  have  been  those  so-called 
realists  who  limit  Nature  to  their  own  feeble  conception  of  it.  The  dull, 
stupid  talk  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  shop — the  stale  features  of  life,  as 
seen  on  the  surface,  in  the  streets — trivialities,  absurdities,  miserable  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  daily  life — have  been  dished  up  on  the  stage  until  they 
have  become  wearisome.  Imagination,  that  used  to  be  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  drama,  has  been  kicked  out  by  the  dull,  stupid  herd,  who 
have  obstinately  asserted  that  scenes  that  are  unconventional  must 
necessarily  be  unnatural,  and  that  language  that  soars  above  vulgarity 
is  rhetorical  “gush.”  This  stupid,  senseless  word  “gush”  is,  in  fact, 
the  gag  that  has  been  clapped  on  to  the  mouths  of  imaginative  writers  by 
dull  fools  who  have  not  the  hearts  to  feel  or  the  minds  to  learn  the  daily 
lessons  of  Nature.  If,  then,  Mr.  Henry  Herman,  and  his  clever  com¬ 
panions,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wills,  are  to  be  accused  of  “gushing,” 
because  they  paint  a  life  not  destitute  of  imagination  in  Wilfred  Denver ; 
a  soul  not  wholly  debarred  from  interest  because  it  exists  in  a  man  like 
Claudian ;  and  a  study  of  life  not  despicable  simply  because  it  is  not 
mathematically  precise  and  historically  accurate  in  Chatterton ;  then,  Heaven 
be  praised,  they  do  gush,  for  the  stage  wants  more  of  such  gush,  and  sadly. 
I  don’t  care  whether  people  call  the  many  beautiful  speeches  in  these  plays 
prose  or  poetry,  or  whether  they  be  estimated  highly  or  otherwise  by 
critics  of  literary  style  ;  all  I  do  know  is,  that  they  lead  people  to  use 
their  brains  and  to  exercise  their  imagination.  It  is  urged  that  people  do 
not  talk  like  Wilfred  Denver  or  Claudian  or  Chatterton  in  real  life,  and  it 
is  usually  added  that  if  they  did  they  would  be  voted  a  great  nuisance. 
This  is  the  conversational  cant  of  the  day.  But  people,  even  in  this  prosy 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  often  do  think  seriously,  and  the  stage  has 
hitherto  had  the  privilege  of  expressing  thought  of  the  deepest  kind  as  well 
as  chatter  of  the  commonest.  Take  up  a  newspaper,  for  instance,  professing 
to  do  its  best  for  the  interests  of  the  stage  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
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read  the  following  comments  on  the  new  play  of  “  Chatterton.” 
The  writer  first  describes  the  picture  of  the  dead  Chatterton,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  comment  on  it.  “  What  effective  material  all  this  for  a  tableau 
vivant.  For  a  tableau ,  yes;  but  for  a  play?  Well  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Herman  have  bravely  attempted  the  impossible,  and  though  they  have 
failed,  as  from  their  subject  they  were  bound  to  fail,  in  producing  that 
result  out  of  the  natural  action  and  reaction  of  character  and  circumstance 
which  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  play,  they  have  at  any  rate  furnished 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  with  several  picturesque  attitudes  and  at  least  one 
magnificent  tirade.  The  literary  finish  of  the  dialogue  has  induced  one 
ingenious  critic  to  compare  the  piece  with  the  delicious  little  stage  poems 
of  Musset  and  Coppee — a  comparison  which  seems  a  trifle  injudicious,  and 
almost  touched  with  a  point  of  irony  when  one  remembers  that  Musset 
and  Coppee  are  poets,  poets  jusqu'au  bout  des  ongles  ;  while  the  two 
collaborators  of  the  Princess’s  are  merely  writers  of  prose — admirable  prose 
to  be  sure,  but  still  prose.  This  piece  is,  however,  sure  to  hold  the  stage.” 
Now  can  any  one  conceive  a  few  sentences  more  brimming  over  with  fallacy 
than  all  this.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Herman  “have  attempted  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible.”  “  They  have  failed.”  Messrs.  Jones  and  Herman  have  written 
“  a  play  that  is  sure  to  hold  the  stage.”  Which  statement  are  we  to  believe  ? 
The  “  ingenious  critic  ”  alluded  to  never  made  any  comparison  between 
the  new  play  of  “  Chatterton  ”  and  the  work  of  Coppee  or  Alfred  de 
Musset.  He  merely  congratulated  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  on  his  pluck  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  performance  of  one-act  plays  that  contain  strong  sentiment  and 
poetic  feeling.  What  quibbling  this  is,  what  splitting  of  straws,  to  limit 
the  expression  of  poetry  to  a  question  of  metre.  Put  the  dream  speech  in 
the  “  Silver  King  ”  into  blank  verse,  and  the  poetry  speech  in  “  Chatterton  ” 
into  lengths,  and  it  then  becomes  poetry.  Write  it  straight  ahead  and  it  is 
merely  prose.  Does  the  writer  know  that  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
prose,  notably  in  stories  written  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  is  in  reality 
blank  verse  ?  “  Chatterton,”  to  my  mind,  is  just  as  much  a  poem  as  if  it 

were  in  rhymed  verse  or  in  blank  metre.  From  what  a  different  standpoint 
we  seem  to  see  plays,  and  what  an  immensely  different  effect  they  have  upon 
us.  I,  for  my  part,  saw  in  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  “  Chatterton  ”  far  more  than 
a  series  of  picturesque  attitudes,  which,  by  the  way,  could  under  no  possible 
circumstances  have  been  provided  by  the  authors.  It  is  an  actor  who  gives 
attitudes,  not  an  author.  I  saw  a  boy-man  before  me,  passionate,  proud, 
sensitive,  quixotic,  and  morbid.  I  understood  the  possibility  of  a 
Chatterton  like  that,  a  restless,  ill-disciplined  wayward  genius,  a  youth  who 
would  cry  one  minute,  laugh  the  next,  storm  the  next,  and  so  on  until  he  ex¬ 
hausted  himself.  I  saw  a  neglected  Chatterton — a  man  with  a  great  heart, 
shut  out  from  the  satisfaction  of  love,  a  man  who  had  studied  women,  and  had 
never  realized  the  comfort  of  them,  an  earnest,  pleading  and  affectionate  nature 
that  was  pining  for  an  unsatisfied  desire  and  yearning  for  the  fruition  of  an 
almost  impossible  hope.  A  series  of  picturesque  attitudes,  indeed,  and  no 
more  !  The  audience  did  not  think  so  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  “  Chatterton.”  They  followed  the  grave 
epitome  of  existence  with  intense  interest.  They  saw  the  impetuous  boy 
bound  upon  the  stage  with  the  elasticity  of  his  youth  not  yet  checked, 
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and  they  watched  how  the  seeds  of  disappointment  resulted  in  the  despair 
that  sits  in  attendance  at  the  gates  of  death.  How  many  men  there  are  in 
the  world  who  might  have  been  saved  by  just  one  kindly  touch  of  the 
finger  of  Fate?  A  little  money  just  when  it  was  wanted  ;  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment  when  the  world  seemed  so  very  da,rk  ;  a  little  prospect  after  so  many 
failures;  a  little  love  when  the  wrecked  heart  is  so  desperately  empty. 
The  life  of  Chatterton  may  be  morbid,  but  there  are  thousands  of  such 
morbid  lives  in  the  world,  and  if  by  witnessing  it  and  contemplating  it  we 
can  ourselves  become  a  little  more  charitable,  a  little  more  tolerant,  a  little 
more  tender  towards  those  who  suffer,  and  a  little  less  chary  of  the  love 
that  is  in  us,  there  may  be  some  hidden  good  in  such  a  trifle  as  this  when 
it  is  interpreted  so  nobly  and  with  such  imagination  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett.  Perhaps  even  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  has  the  courage  to  assert  that 
playgoing  means  excommunication  from  the  Tabernacle  in  Newington 
Butts,  might  be  induced  to  change  his  opinions,  and  to  be  a  little  more 
tolerant  if  he  were  to  study  the  stage  occasionally  as  a  means  for  evangeli¬ 
zation,  and  not  regard  it  as  the  stepping-stone  to  all  that  is  base,  iniquitous, 
immoral,  and  demoralizing.  I  am  astonished  that  a  man  who,  living  such 
an  upright  and  conscientious  life,  and  who  has  so  thoroughly  understood 
the’  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  should  be  so  obstinately 
dogmatic  and  hard-hearted  on  the  theatre  question.  Talk  about  the 
unreasonableness  and  bigotry  of  Catholics  !  Why,  was  ever  prejudice  so 
pronounced,  or  the  spirit  of  Christianity  so  misunderstood,  as  when  Mr. 
Spurgeon  boldly  declares  that  a  theatre-goer,  ipso  facto ,  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Christian  community  ?  Moliere,  who  lived  in  an  age  when 
actors  were  excommunicated  and  denied  the  last  offices  of  the  Christian 
religion,  breathed  his  last  in  a  convent  of  charitable  sisters.  But  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  condemn  to  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  for  all  eternity  anyone  who  dared  to  resist  the  old  Puritanic  spirit 
that  makes  theatres  the  temples  of  the  Evil  One. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  selected  a  very  admirable  company  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  minor  characters  in  “  Chatterton.”  His  brother, 
George  Barrett,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  eccentric  comedians.  He  is  an 
artist  in  every  tone  and  gesture  of  drunken  Nat  Boaden.  It  is  but  a  small 
character  truly,  but  then  how  admirably  it  is  played,  without  effort,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  or  stress  of  manner.  Charmingly  played,  too,  are  the  two  girls  by 
Miss  Emmeline  Ormsby  and  Miss  Mary  Dickens  :  the  one  sympathetic 
and  earnest,  the  other  wilful  and  frivolous.  Clever,  too,  and  characteristic 
is  Mrs.  Huntley  as  the  kind-hearted,  chattering,  honest-minded  Mrs. 
Angel! .  It  is  a  play  to  be  seen  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  by  taking  so  much  trouble  over  the  play,  and 
devoting  so  much  energy  to  the  production  of  it,  has  fired  another  round 
shot  into  the  camp  of  the  Philistines.  He  has  done  more.  He  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  enemy  to  send  in  a  flag  of  truce  ! 
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WHISTLING,  although  a  method  of  expressing  disapproval  probably 
instinctive  to  mankind,  was  introduced  into  theatrical  life  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  when  French  classicism  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  fame  and  popularity.  The  date  of  its  introduction,  indeed,  is  fixed  by 
an  epigram  of  Racine  as  that  of  the  premiere  (1660)  of  Fontenelle’s  tragedy 
“  Aspar.”  Twenty  years  later,  whistling  had  become  an  institution  in  French 
theatres.  When  Corneille’s  “  Le  Baron  de  Frondieres”  was  produced 
(1686),  a  wnter  of  the  day  (vide  Les  Anecdotes  Dramatiques )  observed  : — 
“  Until  now,  the  pit  generally  contented  itself  with  yawning  at  a  bad 
piece,  leaving  whistling  to  the  gallery ;  but  this  abominable  play  made  even 
the  pit  whistle.”  The  coarsest  and  most  unpleasant  vehicle  of  condemnation 
was  certainly  first  adopted  by  the  most  refined  theatrical  public  in  Europe — 
that  of  Paris.  It  was  the  powdered  and  frilled  beaux  who  invented 
whistling  as  a  means  of  crushing  actors  and  pieces,  probably  because  it 
required  no  exertion,  like  stamping,  hammering  with  sticks,  or  scraping  the 
floor  with  shoe-heels,  but  could  be  performed  languidly,  without  deranging 
jabot  or  ruffles.  The  exquisites  of  that  period  did  not  even  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  whistle  with  their  own  well-rouged  lips,  but  used  silver  or  golden 
whistles,  richly  chased  and  jewelled,  as  interpreters  of  their  disapprobation. 
Later  on,  whistling  having  been  strictly  prohibited  by  police  edicts,  Parisian 
audiences  took  to  cawing,  bleating,  barking,  and  bellowing  like  the 
enamoured  bull  or  plaintive  moo-cow ;  with  such  variety  of  zoological 
utterance  that  a  theatre,  during  an  unsuccessful  performance,  seemed  con¬ 
verted  for  the  nonce  into  Noah’s  ark  at  feeding-time.  Long  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons  had  begun  to  crow,  bray,  and  whinny,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislatorial  functions,  the  Parisian  claque  had  brought  those 
arts  to  a  high  degree  of  development.  Some  of  its  more  modern  devices 
for  damning  plays — generally  utilized  at  considerable  expense  by  private 
persons  for  the  wreaking  of  individual  vengeance — were  no  less  humorous 
than  ingenious.  It  is  said  that  during  the  long  and  bitter  theatrical  war 
waged  between  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  the  latter — upon  the  occasion  of 
the  production  of  a  comic  opera  by  the  Swan  of  Pesaro — hired  a  score  or 
so  of  lantern-jawed,  melancholy-looking  wights  to  attend  the  premiere , 
maintain  a  settled  gloom  of  facial  expression  throughout  the  performance, 
and  yawn  lugubriously  at  every  especially  funny  incident  or  utterance. 
Rossini  thought  out  his  revenge,  and  bided  his  time  until  “  Robert  le 
Diable”  was  announced,  when  he  took  the  whole  front  row  of  the  dress- 
circle  for  the  three  first  performances,  and  filled  all  the  places  with  intelli¬ 
gent  mercenaries.  At  the  most  touching  moments  of  the  opera’s  action, 
when  Alice  was  clasping  the  cross,  and  Isabella  was  imploring  Robert’s 
mercy,  prosaic  sounds  were  heard  dominating  the  pianissimi  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniments.  Pit  and  stalls,  amazed  and  indignant,  looked 
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upwards  in  the  direction  from  which  these  strange  noises  emanated,  and 
lo !  the  tenants  of  the  front  row,  au  premier  rang,  one  and  all  apparently 
sound  asleep,  and  most  unmistakably  snoring  with  might  and  main  ! 

A  wandering  lover  of  the  drama,  whilst  visiting  Seville  a  few  days  ago* 
spent  an  evening  at  the  leading  theatre  of  that  romantic  city,  and  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  pass  to  which  performances  and  audiences  have 
come  in  the  chef-lieu  of  Andalusia  : — “The  house  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  Every  male  member  of  the  audience,  little  boys  and  all,  had 
a  lighted  cigar  or  cigarette  stuck  in  his  mouth ;  and  throughout  the  evening 
a  constant  flare  and  flicker  of  mistos  (wax  matches)  pervaded  the 
auditorium.  The  Sevillanos  do  not  blow  out  their  matches  after  lighting 
their  weeds,  but  throw  them  alight  upon  the  floor,  where  they  burn  out  at 
their  leisure,  nobody  thinking  it  worth  while  to  stamp  upon  them.  Why 
the  theatres  are  not  all  burned  down  two  or  three  times  every  evening  is 
one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can  understand.  It  is  the  correct  thing  in 
Seville  to  take  one’s  children  to  the  theatre — even  babes  and  sucklings.  If 
they  are  big  enough  to  run  alone,  their  parents  tenderly  encourage  them  to 
do  so,  particularly  in  the  pit  and  stalls.  Children  do  exactly  as  they  please 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  ■  nobody,  therefore,  takes  the  least  exception  to 
their  feats  in  the  auditorium,  whether  prompted  by  playfulness  or  necessity. 
Foreigners  who  find  that  being  climbed  over,  having  their  feet  profusely 
trodden  upon,  being  clutched  with  sticky  fingers,  or  made  receptacles  of 
crumbs,  orange-peel,  &c.,  interferes  with  their  attention  to  the  play,  take 
refuge  in  boxes  and  think  of  Herod  as  a  much-maligned  monarch.  They 
played  “  Don  Juan”  the  night  I  was  there.  The  hero  brought  the  first  act 
to  a  close  by  carrying  off  a  whimpering  nun  from  a  convent,  and 
Leporello,  collaring  the  abbess,  swung  her  over  his  shoulder  like  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  staggered  about  the  stage  with  her.  This  “  situation”  brought 
the  house  down,  and  had  to  be  repeated  three  several  times.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  next  act,  Don  Juan,  assailed  simultaneously  by  reproaches 
emanating  from  the  father  and  fiance  of  another  young  female  he  has 
wronged,  exhorts  them  at  considerable  length  to  give  her  up  to  him  with  a 
good  grace.  Upon  their  declining  to  do  so,  he  suddenly  produces  a  sword 
and  pistol,  with  which,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  he  adroitly  stabs  the 
indignant  bridegroom  and  shoots  the  injured  parent.  You  should  have 
heard  the  tempest  of  applause  with  which  this  heroic  action  was  hailed  by 
the  audience.  The  shouting,  clapping,  and  stamping  were  simply  deafening, 
and  lasted  for  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes.  Manifestly,  a  double  murder, 
carried  out  upon  the  persons  of  two  respectable  and  defenceless  individuals, 
was  the  sort  of  deed  that  appealed  directly  to  the  inmost  sympathies  of 
the  Spanish  public,  and  aroused  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  latter  was 
capable  of  feeling.  I  left  the  theatre  after  this  episode,  with  my  eyes 
smarting  from  the  smoke,  as  thick  and  almost  as  unsavoury  as  a  London 
fog.  They  had  been,  however,  opened  to  certain  ‘  cosas  de  Espana,’  in 
connection  with  theatrical  tastes,  which  may  account  for  the  kindly  tolera¬ 
tion  extended  to  homicide  and  robbery  in  these  parts.  I  now  understand 
why  an  Andalusian  acquaintance,  only  the  other  day,  speaking  of  a 
notorious  bandit  and  assassin  captured  near  Cordova,  described  him  to  me, 
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smiling  benignly  the  while,  as  4  muy  hombre  de  bien’ — a  downright  good 
fellow  !” 


.  Miss  Julia  Gwynne,  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  number  of  The 
Theatre,  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  at  the  Opera  Comique,  on  April  3, 
1880,  in  the  first  performance  of  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance.”  She  after¬ 
wards  played  Kate  in  the  same  opera.  In  44  Patience,”  first  acted  at  the 
same  theatre  on  April  23,  1881,  she  was  the  original  Lady  Saphir.  At 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  on  November  25,  1882,  she  acted  Leila  in  the  first 
representation  of  “Iolanthe.”  From  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Miss  Gwynne  went 
to  the  Haymarket  to  “under-study”  Mrs.  Bancroft.  At  the  latter  house 
she  has  played  the  heroine  in  “  The  Little  Sentinel,”  Dmitri  in  “  Fedora,” 
Miss  Maplebeck  in  “  Lords  and  Commons,”  Lucy  Ormond  in  “  Peril,” 
and  Lucy  in  “  The  Rivals.”  In  various  afternoon  performances  of  “  Broken 
Hearts,”  Miss  Gwynne  has  acted  the  Lady  Melusine. 


That  excellent  and  well-edited  paper  The  Stage,  that  mounts  week  by 
week  in  popular  favour,  has  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  the  John 
Philip  Kemble  vase  recently  presented  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  by  his 
excellent  friend  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  : — 

“  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  famous  Kemble  presentation  vase  has  been 
rescued  from  the  stores  of  silver  of  the  Messrs.  Hancocks,  of  Bond  Street, 
and  presented  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  by  his  life-long  friend,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  Toole.  Never  was  gift  more  gracefully  presented,  for  the  silver 
vase  had  been  submitted  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Irving  by  the  silversmith, 
and  whilst  hesitating  concerning  its  purchase,  it  had  been  bought  and  sent 
up  to  Mr.  Irving’s  chambers  by  Mr.  Toole.  The  vase  of  solid  silver, 
weighing  500  ounces,  and  costing  several  hundred  pounds,  has  a  certain 
history.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  given  in  Boaden’s  4  Life  of  John  Philip 
Kemble.’  It  was  presented  to  Kemble  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  stage. 

44  4  At  seven  o’clock  dinner  was  announced  in  the  grand  room  of  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern.  Mr.  Kemble  and  the  noble  President,  Lord  Holland, 
were  preceded  from  the  drawing-room  by  the  Committee,  the  band  playing 
the  march  from  the  occasional  overture.  Mr.  Kemble  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Chairman,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  left. 
Selections  from  Handel  were  performed  during  dinner  by  the  band,  and, 
on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  matchless  No?i  nobis  domine  was  given  in 
all  its  thrilling  awe  by  the  best  singers  of  it  that  I  have  ever  heard,  Leete, 
Nield,  Terrail,  Master  Turle,  and  others.  After  the  usual  toasts,  Mr. 
Rae  and  Mr.  Matthews  handed  to  Lord  Holland  the  cast  and  drawing  of  the 
vase  which  was  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Kemble.  His  lordship  immediately 
rose,  and  addressed  the  company.  The  praise  he  bestowed  upon  the  great 
man  who  sat  beside  him  was  so  much  the  universal  sentiment  that  it  really 
needs  no  particular  record — it  was  full  of  all  his  lordship’s  well-known  taste 
and  kindness,  and  was  received  with  infinite  applause.  Mr.  Young  then 
recited  an  ode  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  which  one 
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stanza  so  utterly  distances  the  rest  that  I  beg  to  keep  it,  like  Paulina’s 
statue  of  Hermoine,  “  lovely  apart.” 

“  His  was  the  spell  o’er  hearts 
That  only  Acting  lends, 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 

For  poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime. 

And  Painting  mute,  and  motionless 

Steals  but  one  partial  glance  from  Time. 

But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illusions  wedded  triumphs  come, 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought , 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

“  As  this  memorable  couplet  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  silver  vase  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  it  would  be 
extremely  appropriate  if  Campbell’s  famous  stanza  were  engraved  on  the 
relic,  and  so  preserved  for  all  time.  The  date  of  the  dinner  to  John 
Kemble,  and  the  presentation  of  the  plate  was  27th  June,  1817.’  ” 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  William  Winter’s  charming  farewell 
to  Henry  Irving  published  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Titties. 


HENRY  IRVING. 

[April  29,  1884.] 

Far-off  beyond  the  shining  sea, 

Where  scarlet  poppies  glisten, 

And  daisies  on  the  emerald  lea 
Lift  up  their  heads  and  listen. 

Where  Thames  and  Avon  glance  and  glow, 
To-day  the  waters,  straying, 

Will  murmur  in  their  tranquil  flow 
The  words  that  we  are  saying. 


Ah,  not  in  parting  hours  alone 
Are  those  sweet  accents  spoken : 
Farewell,  that  wails  in  Sorrow’s  moan, 
May  smile  in  Welcome's  token. 
Farewell,  farewell,  our  hearts  will  sigh, 
When  void  and  dark  his  place  is ; 
But  oh,  Farewell  is  England’s  cry, 

To  him  her  love  embraces. 


Farewell  thou  child  of  many  a  prayer  ! 

Thou  pride  of  her  that  bore  thee  ! 
All  crystal  be  the  seas  that  bear  • 

And  skies  that  sparkle  o’er  thee  ! 
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Thy  mother’s  heart,  thy  mother’s  lip 
Will  soon  again  caress  thee — 

We  can  but  watch  thy  lessening  ship, 

And  softly  say,  God  bless  thee  ! 

But  let  the  golden  waves  leap  up, 

While  yet  our  hearts  beat  near  him  ! 

No  bitter  drop  be  in  the  cup 

With  which  our  hope  would  cheer  him  ! 
Pour  the  red  roses  at  his  feet ! 

Wave  laurel  boughs  above  him  ! 

And  if  we  part  or  if  we  meet 
Be  glad  and  proud  to  love  him  ! 

His  life  has  made  this  iron  age 
More  grand  and  fair  in  story ; 

Illumed  our  Shakespeare’s  sacred  page 
With  new  and  deathless  glory ; 

Refreshed  the  love  of  noble  fame 
In  hearts  all  sadly  faring, 

And  lit  anew  the  dying  flame 
Of  genius  and  of  daring. 

Long  may  his  radiant  summer  smile 
Where  Albion’s  rose  is  dreaming, 

And  over  Art’s  Hesperian  isle 
His  royal  banner  streaming ; 

And  every  trumpet  blast  that  rolls 
From  Britain’s  lips  to  hail  him 
Be  echoed  in  our  kindred  souls, 

Whose  truth  can  never  fail  him. 

On  your  white  wings,  ye  angel  years, 
Through  roseate  sunshine  springing, 

Waft  fortune  from  all  happier  spheres, 

With  garlands  and  with  singing ; 

Make  strong  that  tender  heart  and  true — 
That  thought  of  Heaven  to  guide  him — 
And  blessings  pour,  in  diamond  dew, 

On  her  that  walks  beside  him  ! 

And  when  is  said  the  last  farewell, 

So  solemn  and  so  certain, 

And  Fate  shall  strike  the  prompter’s  bell, 
To  drop  the  final  curtain. 

Be  his,  whom  every  muse  hath  blest, 

That  best  of  earthly  closes — 

To  sink  to  rest  on  England’s  breast, 

And  sleep  beneath  her  roses. 


William  Winter. 
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It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  gathering  that  crowded  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
from  floor  to  ceiling  on  Saturday  night,  May  31,  to  welcome  Henry  Irving 
and  Ellen  Terry  back  to  London.  When  Miss  Terry,  attired  in  her  grace¬ 
ful  dress  as  Beatrice,  looking  younger  by  far,  and  even  more  charming  than 
when  she  left  England  for  America,  tripped  on  the  stage,  she  was  overcome 
for  the  moment  by  the  tempest  of  applause  that  awaited  her.  An  equally 
hearty  burst  of  welcome  was  in  store  for  Henry  Irving,  who  never  played 
Benedick  better  than  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Howe, 
and  Miss  Millward  also  received  special  marks  of  distinction.  All  the 
company  acted  remarkably  well,  and  the  evening  passed  off  most  success¬ 
fully.  Many  will  regret  the  early  departure  of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  gifted 
coadjutor  for  yet  another  American  campaign ;  but  we  shall  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  revival  of  “Twelfth  Night”  at 
the  Lyceum.  The  date  of  the  production  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  July  8. 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  will  of  course  play  Malvolio  and  Viola,  and 
Miss  Terry’s  brother,  Mr.  F.  Terry  (who  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
his  sister)  will  be  the  Sebastian.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  : — Orsino,  Mr.  Terriss  ;  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Mr.  David 
Fisher  ;  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Mr.  F.  Wyatt ;  Clown,  Mr.  Stanislaus  Cal- 
haern  ;  Fabian,  Mr.  Andrews  ;  Antonio,  Mr.  Howe  ;  Valentine,  Mr.  Havi- 
lana ;  Curio,  Mr.  Mellish ;  Priest,  Mr.  Harbury ;  Olivia,  Miss  Rose 
Leclercq ;  and  Maria,  Miss  L.  Payne.  Mr.  George  Alexander  and  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  have  also  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the  American 
tour.  Miss  Emery’s  place  at  the  Vaudeville  will  be  filled  by  Miss  C. 
Grahame. 


The  Ixion  Dramatic  Club  gave  their  second  performance  on  May  27, 
to  a  rather  scanty  audience.  The  half-empty  stalls  and  absence  of 
evening  dress,  gave  an  unusual  and  unattractive  appearance  to  St.  George’s 
Hall.  The  entre-cictes  were  inordinately  long,  and  the  tedium  was 
not  in  the  least  relieved  by  the  amateur  ventriloquist  in  the  gallery. 
The  orchestra  went  through  some  very  praiseworthy  practising  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  hardly  interesting  to  the  audience,  and  gave  them 
full  time  to  examine  the  new  drop-scene.  “  Withered  Leaves  ”  was 
first  presented,  withered  indeed  since  I  last  witnessed  its  performance 
by  other  amateurs.  Let  me  suggest  to  Miss  Ada  Craven  that  when 
lines  are  merely  repeated  like  a  parrot,  one  should  at  least  remember 
the  words.  But  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Howitt  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cooper,  who  instilled  some  spirit  into  their  acting,  the  performance  was 
worse  than  tame.  “  On  Guard  ”  came  off  much  better.  The  Ixions  had 
wisely  secured  the  aid  of  two  professional  ladies.  I  am  again  about  to 
suggest  (I  feel  in  a  suggestive  mood)  that  a  prompter’s  arm,  book  in  hand, 
may  be  a  very  useful  thing,  but  is  certainly  not  ornamental  when  it  makes 
unexpected  and  repeated  appearances  on  the  stage.  Likewise  that  when 
a  portmanteau,  supposed  to  be  heavy  luggage,  is  used  as  a  seat  by  several 
of  the  performers,  it  should  not  be  so  obviously  empty.  Also,  in  the  first 
piece,  when  a  shilling  book  is  described  as  a  two-guinea  “  Edition  de 
Luxe,”  the  effect  is  rather  ludicrous.  Now  for  the  acting.  The  Denis 
Grant  of  Air.  Harry  E.  Dix  was  by  far  the  best,  although  slightly  nervous 
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and  not  quite  sure  of  his  words ;  his  impersonation  was  earnest  and 
natural.  Diffidence  cannot  be  counted  as  one  of  Mr.  Albert  Harris’s 
faults  ;  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  as  Guy  Warrington ;  and 
the  audience  appeared  to  think  he  knew  best.  I  may  have  peculiar 
views,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  refinement  of  manner  would  have  been  an 
improvement,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  lady  had  not  been 
obliged  to  prompt  him  in  the  love  scenes.  Mr.  E.  A.  Farrington  was 
selected,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  his  height,  which  suited  the  part  of 
Baby  Boodle  very  well.  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson  was  a  fair  representative  of 
Corny  Kavanagh,  but  his  “  make  up  ”  was  too  deceptive  ;  it  was  not  fair 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  comedy  to  keep  them  waiting  till  the  end  of 
the  play  before  they  learned  from  one  of  the  ladies  that  he  was  a  “ good- 
looking  adventurer the  surprise  must  have  been  a  shock  to  many.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Crowley  was  amusing  as  Grouse.  Miss  Pattie  Bell  took  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Fitzosborne,  and  delivered  Gilbert’s  witty  and  cutting  repartees  with 
much  point.  Jessie  Blake  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Kittie  Claremont.  This 
young  lady  is  a  debutante  comparatively  unknown  to  London.  A  pretty 
face  and  a  pleasing  manner  are  precious  gifts  for  the  stage,  but  after  all 
they  are  secondary  considerations  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  Miss 
Kittie  Claremont  is  to  be  congratulated  in  the  possession  of  these  gifts, 
but  she  must  also  be  praised  for  her  true  artistic  instinct  and  excellent 
acting.  Her  actions  are  graceful  and  easy  ;  her  enunciation  is  clear  and 
natural.  Her  Jessie  Blake  was  charming,  full  of  spontaneity,  mixed 
coquetry  and  tender  feeling ;  she  was  the  child-flirt  to  the  life.  Miss 
Kittie  Claremont  has  a  bright  career  before  her,  if  she  will  only  bear  in 
mind  that  a  true  artiste’s  motto  should  be  “  Excelsior  ;  ”  that  no  one,  how¬ 
ever  talented,  has  ever  attained  a  point  beyond  improvement,  and  to  be 
successful  you  must  work  on  unceasingly. 

A  most  interesting  entertainment  took  place  at  the  Kensington  Town 
Hall  on  May  28,  Mr.  Alfred  Capper  having  kindly  given  his  services  in 
aid  of  two  local  charities,  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Chairman  being  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  E. 
Carr  Glyn,  M.A.  The  Misses  Powell  had  volunteered  some  music,  and 
their  solos,  pianoforte,  violin,  and  singing  respectively,  deserve  praise,  and 
found  much  favour  with  the  listeners.  Mr.  Ralph  Silber  was  encored  in 
a  banjo  solo,  but  his  second  piece  was  quite  inappropriate  to  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Alfred  Capper  is  eminently  fitted  for  drawing-room  entertain¬ 
ments,  being  both  a  perfect  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  artiste. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Capper  boldly  disclaims  any  aid  from  supernatural 
power,  knowing  well  that  talent  succeeds  best  when  speaking  the  truth. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  some  illustrations  of  “  The 
Art  of  Deception.”  This  explanation  of  the  ring  trick  must  go  very  much 
against  the  grain  with  so-called  mediums ;  it  is  so  very  simple,  so  far 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  supernatural  assistance.  Some  curious 
experiments  on  the  deception  of  sound  followed,  but  I  will  not  give  a 
description  of  Mr.  Capper’s  various  and  clever  tricks  ;  they  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated,  and  will  repay  even  going  a  long  distance,  as  I  did,  to 
witness  the  entertainment.  Recitation  followed.  “  Rubinstein’s  Piano,” 
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a  very  clever  and  humorous  sketch  by  Moses  Adams,  was  admirably  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  Capper.  The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  delivery  in  no  way 
impaired  its  clearness  ;  the  rush  of  words  was  as  distinct  as  it  was  spirited. 
Later  on,  Mr.  Capper  gave  a  new  version  of  George  Grossmith’s  musical 
sketch,  “  The  Silver  Wedding,”  thus  challenging  comparison  with  one  of 
our  cleverest  humorists,  and  proving  himself  to  be  an  excellent  mimic. 
The  varied  expressions  of  his  face  are  indeed  remarkable.  The  evening 
concluded  with  “  Thought  Reading.”  Here  again  Mr.  Capper]  came  off 
with  honours.  After  being  blindfolded  outside  the  room  by  one  of  the 
audience,  with  no  help  but  holding  to  his  forehead  the  hand  of  a  gentleman 
who  knew  what  he  was  to  do,  and  was  requested  to  think  of  it  the  whole 
time,  Mr.  Capper  found  a  small  black  pin  which  had  been  fastened  at 
random  to  the  coat  of  one  spectator ;  gathered  a  flower  and  presented  it 
to  a  lady,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  audience  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
wrote  down  correctly  the  number  of  a  bank  note,  which  had  merely  been 
read  (not  aloud)  by  the  man  whose  hand  he  held  :  all  this  was  done  blind¬ 
folded,  and  each  experiment  with  a  different  person  who  has  volunteered 
from  the  audience.  I  can  only  repeat  that  Mr.  Alfred  Capper  deserves 
sincere  praise,  and  that  his  entertainment  is  sure  to  become  a  valuable 
addition  to  fashionable  soirees. 


The  Pelham  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  gave  a  performance  of  “Caste’' 
on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  aid  of  a  local  charity.  The 
Hawtree  of  Mr.  E.  Burford  Morrison  and  the  D’Alroy  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Morrison  were  both  very  good,  and  the  Polly  of  Miss  Barclay  showed  much 
originality.  Miss  Defries  was  not  quite  a  success  as  the  Marquise,  though 
she  acted  with  considerable  care.  Miss  Fitzgibbon  carried  off  the  palm  by 
her  rendering  of  Esther— -a  remarkably  clever  performance  for  an  amateur. 
The  Eccles  of  Mr.  Brightman  and  the  Gerridge  of  Mr.  E.  Paxon  do  not 
call  for  special  notice,  though  both  were  amusing. 

On  May  29,  the  Irresponsibles  Dramatic  Club  devoted  their  services 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Girls’  Home,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place. 
St.  George’s  Hall  was  well  filled  by  a  fashionable  crowd,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  most  successful.  Both  pieces  were  judiciously  cast.  The  even¬ 
ing  began  with  “  He  Lies  like  Truth.”  Mr.  George  W.  Barton  was  a 
gentlemanly  Sir  Charles  Manly  ;  and  the  kindly,  true-hearted  Bristol  mer¬ 
chant  was  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Turner.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Emlyn, 
saving  a  slight  hesitation  now  and  then,  made  a  good  Rattler.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ward,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Club,  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  rather  trying  part  of  Clincher,  and,  but  for  a  slight  uneasiness  just 
at  first,  came  off  with  honours.  Miss  Florence  Clayton  and  Miss  Lina 
Ward  did  good  service  in  their  respective  parts.  Byron’s  clever  comedy, 
“  Not  such  a  Fool  as  he  Looks,”  came  next,  and  was  even  more  success¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Ernest  Heather  was  a  fair  representative  of  Murgatroyd,  but 
somehow  I  missed  the  true  ring  in  his  tones.  Mr.  George  W.  Barton  was 
natural  and  easy  as  Frederick  Grantley.  Sir  Simon  Simple  found  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exponent  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Turner,  his  conception  and  rendering  of 
the  silly  but  good-natured  boy,  who,  despite  his  want  of  brains,  is  a 
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gentleman  at  heart,  was  excellent,  and  had  no  trace  of  exaggeration. 
Miss  Marion  Lindon  and  Miss  Florence  Clayton  would  have  been  good 
representatives  of  Felicia  Craven  and  Mrs.  Merton  had  they  not  appeared 
to  be  thinking  of  something  else.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mould  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Austin  Podmore  and  Miss  Lina  Ward,  and  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands.  Mr.  Podmore  gave  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  old  Clerk, 
both  “  make  up”  and  acting  showing  artistic  study.  To  Miss  Lina  Ward 
I  must  give  unqualified  praise.  Her  impersonation  of  the  old  washer¬ 
woman  was  perfect  in  all  its  details.  Both  plays  were  performed  smoothly 
and  briskly. 

Miss  Vaughan’s  benefit  took  place  on  June  5.  It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  Miss  Vaughan’s  benefit  would  attract  a  large  audience  to  the 
Prince’s  Theatre ;  especially  as  she  had  announced  her  intention  of 
attempting  a  part — Hypolita  in  “  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not  ” — which 
calls  for  comedy  power  of  no  mean  order.  The  piece  itself  hardly  seems 
to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  call  for  a  revival ;  indeed  most  of  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  it  originally  offered  has  probably  been  sacrificed  in  the  latest  acting 
version.  Miss  Vaughan  has  already  pleased  both  London  and  the  provinces 
in  “  The  Country  Girl,”  and  her  present  experiment  was  a  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  success.  She  played  Hypolita  with  a  sprightly  grace  and  a  charm¬ 
ing  vivacity  which  thoroughly  satisfied  and  captivated  her  audience. 
Miss  Edith  Bruce  was  especially  good  as  Flora,  Hypolita’s  companion,  and 
Miss  Clara  Jecks  cleverly  sketched  Villeta.  The  rest  of  the  actors  were  too 
dependent  on  the  prompter.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens  especially  should  have 
committed  his  words  to  memory.  Mr.  George  Grossmith  gave  a  sketch, 
and  Miss  Violet  Cameron  sang  a  song,  and  both  were  heartily  approved 
of.  The  performance  commenced  with  “A  Cup  of  Tea,”  in  which  Mr. 
Henry  Nicholls  caused  considerable  laughter. 

In  spite  of  the  various  May  week  attractions  at  Cambridge,  the  A.D.C. 
performances  easily  hold  their  own,  and  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
undergraduates  and  visitors  alike.  The  programme  on  the  10th,  nth, 
and  12th  of  June,  consisted  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Broughton’s  “  Withered  Leaves,” 
and  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  two-act  drama  “  Helping  Hands.”  In  the 
former,  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  (whom  we  had  the  pleasant  task  of  praising  as 
Henri  de  Neuville  in  “  Plot  and  Passion”  last  December),  played  Tom 
Conyers  in  capital  style,  combining  excellent  light  comedy  with  a  firm  grip 
of  the  character;  Mr.  F.  M.  Ogilvie  was  perhaps  next  best  as  Arthur 
Middleton,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Macklin  and  Mr.  W.  Howarth  respectively  did 
their  best  with  the  parts  of  May  Rivers  and  Lady  Conyers.  “  Helping 
Hands  ”  was,  of  course,  the  piece  de  resistance ,  and  the  principal  part, 
Lorentz  Hartmann,  a  blind  musician,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
who,  aided  by  a  very  successful  make-up,  did  very  well  indeed  ;  Mr.  A. 
R.  Macklin  played  Margaret  Hartman  with  considerable  art,  but  it  was 
almost  too  great  a  strain  on  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  audience  to 
believe  that  a  girl  of  such  peculiarly  robust  physique  could  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  The  two  Jews  were  made  amusing  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Calverly  and  another  gentleman  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  the  prc- 
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gramme ;  and  Mr.  R.  F.  McEwen  played  Tilda,  the  servant-girl,  with 
great  humour  and  vivacity,  whilst  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitzmaurice’s  Mrs.  Booty  was 
also  cleverly  conceived.  Really  all  the  “  ladies  ”  did  their  work  excel¬ 
lently.  Of  the  others,  Mr.  L.  L.  Batten  as  the  Hon.  Calverly  Hautbois, 
and  Mr.  F.  B.  Winthrop  as  Lord  Quaverly  distinguished  themselves.  The 
scenery  was,  as  usual,  pretty,  and  well  managed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  to  whom  the  A.D.C.  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  services 
past  and  present. 


A  correspondent  writing  from  Melbourne  under  date,  May  1,  sends  some 
gossip  relating  to  the  Drama  in  Australia  : 

“On  Saturday,  March  29,  ‘The  Two  Orphans'  was  substituted  for 
‘  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  at  the  Theatre  Royal ;  the  principal  characters 
being  assumed  by  the  members  of  the  Holloway  Dramatic  company.  The 
piece  only  ran  a  week,  and  on  the  following  Saturday,  ‘  The  Ticket-of- Leave 
Man  ’  was  acted  for  two  nights,  ‘  The  Wages  of  Sin  '  following  it  on 
Tuesday,  April  8.  Mr.  John  F.  Sheridan,  opened  with  his  speciality 
‘Fun  on  the  Bristol,'  on  April  12,  and,  so  far,  has  been  doing  good 
business.  Miss  May  Livingston  has  become  a  public  favourite,  and 
the  press  are  unanimous  in  praising  Mr.  Sheridan’s  acting  as  the  widow 
O’Brien.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  is  still  appearing  at  the  Opera  House,  and  is  at 
present  playing  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s  Gaiety  burlesque  ‘  Blue  Beard.’  Miss 
Ada  Lee,  and  Mr.  Harry  Taylor,  are  Miss  Lee’s  principal  support  as  Lili, 
and  Petipois  respectively.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  is  still  playing  ‘  Forget- 
me-not  ;  ’  but  next  Saturday,  Mr.  Grundy’s  new  play  ‘  The  Queen’s  Favourite  ’ 
will  be  put  on  trial.  Miss  Emelie  Melville  is  singing  popular  operas  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  and  Hudson’s  Surprise  Party  occupy  the  Victoria  Hall. 

“  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis  arrived  by  the  last  California  mail,  and  opens  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  ‘  Fe'dora,’  on  May  17.  A  very  pretty  paper  war  is  now 
being  waged  against  Mr.  James  Allison  and  Signor  Majeroniover  the  same 
‘Fedora.’  Mr.  Allison  bought  the  acting  right  of  this  successful  play  from 
the  author  when  in  London,  and  has  issued  the  usual  warning  through  the 
press.  Signor  Majeroni  professes  to  have  adapted  a  ‘Fedora’  from  the 
novel  of  that  name,  and  has  been  playing  it  with  great  success  in  Sydney 
and  Brisbane.  The  wily  Italian  has  taken  the  Opera  House  here,  and 
intends  to  play  his  ‘  Fedora’  in  opposition  to  Miss  Lewis.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  Signor  Majeroni’s  adaption  from  the  novel  follows  the  original 
play  almost  line  for  line.  ‘  The  Silver  King  ’  is  still  running  in  Sydney, 
but  will  shortly  be  followed  by  ‘  Impulse.’  The  Polks  are  playing  ‘  The 
Strategist  ’  at  the  Opera  House  ;  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve  is  playing  a  new 
comedy-drama  from  his  own  pen,  entitled  ‘  Passion,’  at  the  Gaiety ;  and 
the  Federal  Minstrels  are  singing  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

“  Mr.  George  Darrell  is  playing  his  own  drama  ‘  The  Naked  Truth  ’  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Adelaide,  and  has  achieved  the  remarkable  run  of 
seven  weeks  ;  remarkable,  at  least,  for  Adelaide.” 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  here  record  the  complete  success  of 
Mrs.  Dutton  Cook’s  first  morning  concert  (June  5).  Many  remember  the 
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talented  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Miss  Linda  Scates,  and  would 
rejoice  to  welcome  her  again  on  the  concert-stage  were  one  not  saddened 
in  thinking  of  the  cause  of  her  re-appearance.  However,  the  present 
hour  is  the  most  important  to  society,  and  after  one  sigh  of  regret  given 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  distinguished  dramatic  critic,  one  gives  oneself  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  his  accomplished  widow.  Mrs. 
Dutton  Cook’s  playing  is  sympathetic  and  refined,  like  herself.  The  sweet, 
sad  smile  which  acknowledged  the  burst  of  applause  that  greeted  her 
gave  at  once  the  keynote  to  the  delicate  expression  shown  in  her  rendering 
of  Mendelssohn’s  music.  Her  brilliant  execution  was  put  to  the  test  in  a 
duet  by  Chopin,  Mr.  W.  Coenen  sharing  the  honours  with  her.  And  the 
quartet  for  two  pianos,  which  closed  the  concert,  and  was  played  by 
Mrs.  Dutton  Cook  and  her  pupils,  proved  her  to  be  a  good  professor  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  pianiste.  The  other  instrumentalists  were  Signor 
Pezze,  violoncello,  and  Herr  Straus,  who  played  in  his  best  manner.  The 
vocalists  were  in  great  force.  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  who  was  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  was  replaced  by  Miss  Ambler,  who  opened  the  concert  in  a 
duet  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Brereton.  This  young  lady,  who  was  also  heard  in 
“  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,”  has  a  very  clear  and  pure  voice,  and 
in  perfect  tune,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  of  Mr.  Frank  Quatre- 
mayne,  whose  intonations  are  by  no  means  faultless.  Mr.  Arthur  Thomp¬ 
son  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  “  Sunset”  and  “  Maiden  Mine,”  by 
W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  Mr.  Arthur  Thompson  has  a  very  rich  and  plea¬ 
sant  voice,  and  sings  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Mdme.  Isobel  Fassett 
chose  “  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  ”  (Schubert)  and  Molloy’s  “  Clang  of  the  wooden 
shoon.”  She  is  a  well-trained  singer ;  her  phrasing  is  excellent  and 
sympathetic.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brereton’s  fine  voice  was  effective  in  “  Die 
beiden  Grenadiere”  (Schuman).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  having  such  a 
very  good  voice,  Mr.  Brereton  never  attempts  to  put  any  expression  in  his 
singing.  He  also  sang  “  The  Promise  of  Love,”  a  Seville  love  song. 
B.  Fullerton,  the  composer,  had  a  fragmentary  inspiration  when  he  wrote 
that  song ;  the  first  part  of  the  verse  is  pretty  and  original ;  the  rest  dwindles 
away  into  commonplace  strains.  Jensen’s  exquisite  lied,  “Murmeludes 
Liiftchen  Bliithenwind,”  received  admirable  treatment  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Winch,  and  well  suited  his  fine  voice.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  sang  E.  F. 
Bennett’s  “Stars  of  the  Summer  Night  3”  and  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara  was 
much  appreciated  in  his  two  songs,  “  Where  Memory  Dwells”  and  “  Last 
Night,”  the  words  of  the  latter  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clement 
Scott.  The  conductors  were  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  Mr.  Hamilton  Clark, 
Mr.  Ernest  Ford,  and  Mr.  W.  Ganz.  Mr.  George  Grossmith  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole  contributed  largely  to  the  delight  of  the  audience  by  their  exceed- 
ingly  clever  delivery  of  “  The  Drama  on  Crutches  ”  and  “  Trying  a  Magis¬ 
trate.”  Numerous  floral  tributes  were  offered  to  Mrs.  Dutton  Cook. 
Prince’s  Hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  almost  every  one  stayed  to  the 
very  end.  The  dramatic  profession  was  well  represented.  Many  must 
have  escaped  my  notice,  for  the  hall  is  of  vast  dimensions,  but  I  saw  near 
me  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Miss  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett, 
Mr.  J.  Forbes- Robertson,  and  many  well-known  faces  I  have  not  the  space 
to  set  down  here.  I  conclude  by  saying  I  hope  it  will  be  my  pleasant 
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duty  to  have  to  record  many  equally  successful  concerts  given  by  the 
same  charming  lady. 


On  the  afternoon  of  June  n,  Mr.  J.  Nutcome  Gould  gave  a  recitation 
of  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  aid  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association. 
Steinway  Hall  is  not  favourable  to  recitation,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
light  coming  from  above,  only  leaves  the  face  of  the  reciter  constantly  in 
the  shade,  and  his  play  of  feature  is  therefore  lost.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould’s 
delivery  is  natural  and  easy,  and,  if  wanting  in  originality,  does  not  lack  a 
certain  amount  of  power.  He  very  sensibly  does  not  assume  the  falsetto 
for  Portia ;  but  why  give  all  Gratiano’s — the  gay,  hair-brained  Gratiano’s — 
speeches  in  a  deep  bass  voice  ?  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  was  especially  good 
and  dramatic  in  the  scene  where  Shylock  bewails  the  loss  of  his  daughter  ; 
he  was  also  humorous  as  the  two  Gobbos.  He  has  one  tendency  that  he 
would  do  well  to  guard  against — that  of  gabbling  over  the  minor  parts  and 
unimportant  scenes,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  also  a  slightly 
sarcastic  smile  in  which  he  indulges  in  when  speaking  sentiment. 


An  amateur  dramatic  performance  was  given,  under  Royal  and  distin¬ 
guished  patronage,  on  June  3.  The  object  was  to  aid  the  Home  for 
Unemployed  and  Daily  Governesses,  and  St.  George’s  Hall  was  overflowing 
with  spectators.  “The  Serf,"  together  with  “A  Regular  Fix,"  were  the  pieces 
chosen,  and  the  acting  was  very  uneven.  Mr.  Malcom  Wagner,  as  Count 
Karatif,  was  certainly  good,  but  his  “  make-up  ”  was  not  a  success,  and  he 
had  an  unfortunate  way  of  bending  his  head  down.  Mr.  W.  Raphael 
represented  Prince  Vladimir,  and  he  and  his  part  were  evidently  strangers. 
Ivan  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Smithett  Shipdem  Brinsley  (why  not  add 
the  Sheridan,  as  this  gentleman  evidently  likes  a  list  of  long  names).  He 
was  letter-perfect,  but  there  perfection  stops ;  the  part  was  over  acted,  the 
costume  incorrect.  Khor  had  been  judiciously  entrusted  to  Mr.  Walter 
Barnard,  who  was  excellent  as  usual.  The  role  of  Mistigris  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  Mr.  G.  Martin,  who  was  far  too  heavy.  Miss  Emily  Sheridan 
looked  very  handsome  as  the  Countess  de  Mauleon,  and  acted  admirably. 
We  were  surprised  to  notice  in  her  a  stiffness  of  gesture  which  we  had  not 
perceived  on  other  occasions.  Acoulina,  as  enacted  by  Miss  Edith 
Gellibrand,  was  charming.  The  performance  had  been  announced  to 
begin  at  7.45,  but  it  did  not  commence  until  8.30,  and  it  dragged 
tediously. 


Miss  Helen  Bruno,  who  has  been  ably  filling  one  of  the  minor  parts  in 
“  Claudian,”  appeared  as  Lady  Clara  in  “  A  Cup  of  Tea,”  and  as  Juliet  in 
the  Potion  Scene,  at  a  drawing-room  entertainment  given  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Sassoon,  1,  Belgrave  Square.  I  believe  Miss  Bruno’s  ambi¬ 
tious  attempt  was  received  with  favour ;  but  I  regret  that  great  press  of 
work  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present. 
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A  correspondent  gives  some  interesting  notes  of  various  revivals  of 
“The  Rivals”  since  1840,  in  which  year  the  comedy  was  again  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  “  Mrs.  C.  Jones  as  the  Mrs.  Malaprop,  the  famous 
Madame  Vestris  as  Lydia  Languish,  the  equally  famous  Mrs.  Nisbett  as 
Julia,  the  noted  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Mr.  Anderson  as 
Captain  Absolute,  and  Mr.  Cooper  as  Faulkland.  Two  years  later,  1842, 
we  find  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps  taking  part  in  the  performances  inaugurating 
Mr.  Macready’s  management  of  Drury  Lane,  playing,  amongst  others,  the 
part  of  Faulkland  in  ‘  The  Rivals.’  The  younger  Charles  Mathews  also, 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  1842,  joined  Mr.  Macready’s  company  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  first  appeared  on  the  boards  there,  October  7  of 
that  year,  in  a  lively,  bustling  piece,  ‘  The  Follies  of  a  Night  ’  (Planche), 
and  as  Fag  in  ‘  The  Rivals,’  Mr.  James  R.  Anderson  as  Captain  Absolute 
in  the  same  cast.  We  now  come  to  1853,  when  Mr.  Buckstone  entered 
upon  the  lesseeship  and  management  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  and  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1876  devoted  himself  largely  to  managerial  duties.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1853,  he  opened  the  theatre  with  the  following  company — viz.,  Mr.  Barry 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Chippendale,  Mr.  Corri,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Wm. 
Farren,  jun.,  Mr.  Tilbury,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Payne;  and  Miss 
Reynolds,  Miss  Louisa  Howard,  Mrs.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Poynter,  Mrs. 
Stanley,  Miss  A.  Vernon,  Miss  E.  Romer,  Miss  A.  Vining,  Mrs.  Caulfield, 
Miss  E.  Bromley,  Miss  Grace  Leslie,  and  Miss  Laidlaw.  The  opening 
performances  were  ‘  The  Rivals  ’  (in  which  Mr.  Buckstone  himself  appeared 
as  Bob  Acres),  and  a  new  and  original  extravaganza  by  Planche,  entitled 
‘  Buckstone’s  Ascent  of  Mount  Parnassus.’  In  the  cast  of  ‘  The  Rivals  ’ 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chippendale  made  his  debut  on  the  London  stage  as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute.  It  was  a  careful,  measured,  predetermined  piece  of 
acting.  The  passion  was  in  no  degree  exaggerated,  nor  did  it  seem  to  fall 
short  of  the  natural  expression.  The  Captain  Absolute  was  Mr.  William 
Farren,  son  of  the  elder  Farren,  the  contemporary  of  Macready.  The  year 
of  1858  again  shows  us  ‘The  Rivals’  at  the  Haymarket,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Howe  in  the  character  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  During  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  Mr.  Howe’s  name  was  seldom  absent  from  the  “  bills  ”  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  either  in  the  announcement  of  new  pieces  or  of 
revivals  of  old  ones  ;  and  he  has  performed  almost  every  line  of  character 
in  comedy  and  farce  included  in  its  dramatic  collection. 

We  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  years,  which  brings  us  to 
the  season  of  1865-6, at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  when  Miss  Louisa  Herbert 
(Mrs.  Crabbe)  impersonated,  amongst  other  characters,  Lydia  Languish 
in  ‘  The  Rivals  ’  with  great  success.  In  1870  we  find  a  revival  of  ‘  The 
Rivals  ’  at  the  Haymarket,  with  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  the  now  popular  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Kendal,  as  Lydia  Languish.  The  following  year,  1871,  on  Monday, 
October  16,  Mr.  W.  H.  Chippendale  again  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  in 
his  old  impersonation  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  ‘  The  Rivals,’  upon  the 
merits  of  which  the  Athenaium  of  the  ensuing  week  made  the  following 
remarks  :  ‘  Ihe  best  impersonation  in  the  entire  performance  is,  however, 

the  Sir  Anthony  of  Mr.  Chippendale.  His  general  style  has  mellowed, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  best  of  the  very  few  actors  we  possess  who  can 
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play  the  characters  of  old  comedy  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  Mrs. 
Chippendale’s  impersonations  is  Mrs.  Malaprop.’  We  have  now  come  to 
the  year  1872.  In  November  of  that  year,  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke  opened 
the  Charing  Cross  Theatre  under  his  own  management,  and  produced 
‘  The  Rivals,’  in  which  he  sustained  the  part  of  Bob  Acres,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Harcourt  that  of  Captain  Absolute.  We  now  come  to  the  years 
1876-7  when  we  find  Miss  Louise  Hibbert,  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  on  tour 
with  Mrs.  Stirling  through  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c., 
acting  the  important  part  of  Lydia  Languish  in  ‘  The  Rivals.’  In  1877,  in 
the  month  of  June,  we  find  ourselves  following  the  Haymarket  Company 
on  Mr.  J.  B.  Buckstone’s  farewell  tour  of  the  provinces ;  and  during  that 
tour  we  once  more  see  ‘  The  Rivals,’  with  Mr.  William  Herbert  as  Captain 
Absolute,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Andrews  as  Fag  and  David,  in  the  same  company. 
That  year,  too,  shows  us  ‘  The  Rivals  ’  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  when  Miss 
K.  M.  Compton  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  May  2, 

1877,  as  Julia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  performance  for  Mrs.  Chippen¬ 
dale.  In  1877-8,  ‘The  Rivals’ was  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre  during 
the  lesseeship  of  Mr.  E  C  Righton,  when  he  impersonated  the  part 
of  Bob  Acres,  and  Mr.  W.  Terriss,  Captain  Absolute.  That  same  year, 

1878,  Mr.  David  Fisher  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  during  the 
engagement  of  the  late  lamented  Miss  Neilson  playing  various  Shake- 
sperian  parts,  and,  later,  David  in  ‘  The  Rivals ;  ’  and  likewise  at  the  same 
theatre,  on  Thursday,  October  3,  1878,  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  appeared 
as  Julia  in  a  revival  of  ‘The  Rivals.’  The  next  year,  1879,  Miss  Emily 
Thorne,  after  a  lengthened  stay  in  America,  returned  to  London,  when  she 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  in  ‘  The  Rivals ;  ’  and  one  of  the  celebrated  impersonations  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  on  the  London  stage  is  Lydia  Languish 
in  ‘  The  Rivals.’  ” 


The  revival  of  Sheridan’s  comedy  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1882,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  memorable  for  the  capital 
playing  of  Mr.  William  Farren  as  Sir  Anthony  ;  Mr.  Henry  Neville  as 
Captain  Absolute ;  Mrs.  Stirling  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Maclean  as  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  was  the  Bob 
Acres  ;  Miss  Winifred  Emery  the  Lydia  ;  and  Miss  Alma  Murray,  the 
Julia. 


My  friend  Mr.  Robert  Walters,  dramatist  and  playgoer,  sends  me  the 
following  notes  concerning  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan  which  are  extremely 
interesting  : — 

“  The  possession  of  Geneste’s  original  playbills  as  well  as  the  bills  of  the 
English  Opera  House — Old  Lyceum — published  by  Samuel  Arnold,  enables 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  interesting  details  of  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred 
Wigan’s  career  contributed  to  The  Theatre  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Douglas. 

“  Miss  Leonora  Pincott’s  first  appearance_on  the  stage  took  place  on  the; 
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7th,  not  the  17th,  July  1818,  and  her  elder  sister  Ellena  Elizabeth — the 
Daily  News ,  April  19,  gives  Ellen — is  first  found  in  the  Covent  Garden  bills 
March  14th,  1814,  as  the  Duke  of  York  in  Richard  III. 

“  Of  Miss  Leonora  Pincott’s  engagement  by  Madame  Vestris  at  the 
opening  of  the  Olympic,  January,  1831,  there  is  I  believe  no  question  ;  and 
as  the  Literary  Gazette,  speaking  of  her  Catherine  Seyton,  in  the  burletta 
of  ‘  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,’  recognises  her  as  ‘  the  pretty  little  dark-eyed 
Miss  Pincott  from  Drury  Lane/  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  Miss 
Pincott  who  figured  on  the  bills  of  that  theatre  for  three  consecutive 
seasons  1826 — 1829  to  be  the  lady  better  known  to  playgoers  as  Mrs. 
Alfred  Wigan. 

“  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs.  Sternhold,  in  the  part  with  which 
Mr.  Wigan’s  name  is  best  associated,  was  originally  played  by  Mrs.  Melfort, 
who  disappeared  from  the  cast  of  “  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  ”  after  the 
twelfth  night.” 


Through  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Thorne,  a  curious  error  crept  into 
the  press.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Newton  before  her  marriage,  and  several 
journals,  including  The  Theatre,  spoke  of  her  as  Miss  Adelaide  Newton. 
The  latter  lady,  a  clever  actress  and  pleasing  singer,  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
alive  and  well,  and  still  pursuing  her  calling. 


ERRATUM. 

In  The  Theatre  for  June,  1884,  page  2S9,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  the  “poet 
Herrick,”  read  the  “  ‘poet’  Derrick.” 


"Who  called  Pauline?", 

Called  Back. 


FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  HERBERT  BARRAUD,  263,  OXFORD  STREET,  VV'. 
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THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  “TWELFTH  NIGHT ”  AT 

THE  LYCEUM. 

By  Joseph  Knight. 

pHE  scene  witnessed  at  the  first  representation  at  the  Lyceum 
of  “Twelfth  Night”  has  attracted  to  the  behaviour  of 
first-nights’  audiences  an  amount  of  attention  the  subject  has  not 
previously  received.  Having  been  asked  to  express  my  views  on 
the  question,  I  am  glad  to  do  so.  Regarding  with  aversion  the 
application  to  the  drama  of  any  form  of  censure  that  does  not 
apply  to  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  in 
the  public,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  true  guardian  of  the  stage,  a 
healthy  sentiment.  In  order  to  do  this  I  would  maintain  its 
right,  wdthin  reasonable  limits,  to  express  disapproval.  I  am 
.  aware  that  in  America  no  hissing  is  customary,  and  that  the  only 
condemnation  of  a  piece  consists  in  quitting  the  theatre.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  anxious  to  Americanize, 
any  more  than  I  am  to  Gallicize,  our  institutions,  or  indeed  to  do 
anything  except  apply  to  existing  English  practice  the  restraint 
imposed  by  an  advancing  civilization,  I  hold  that  the  custom 
of  pronouncing  condemnation,  besides  encouraging  a  healthy 
interest  in  the  drama,  is  beneficial  to  actors  and  managers.  To 
prove  as  I  go  along  each  point  I  put  forward  would  extend  my 
observations  beyond  reasonable  limits  ;  I  am  accordingly  com¬ 
pelled  to  allow  this  statement  to  remain  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion.  While,  however,  I  would  oppose  warmly  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  right  to  hiss,  I  think  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  abuse.  These  should,  if  possible,  come  from 
within — that  is,  be  imposed  by  the  first-night’s  audience  upon 
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itself.  If  not,  they  must  be  combated  from  without.  No  one,  I 
presume,  will  hold  that  a  small  minority  should  so  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  majority  as,  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  to 
arrest  a  performance.  Things  are  best  shown  in  the  extremes. 
Had  the  few  malcontents  at  the  Lyceum  interrupted  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  piece  they  would  have  been,'  very  properly,  expelled 
by  the  majority.  Their  right,  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  to 
express  dissatisfaction  I  do  not  dispute.  I  may,  and  indeed  I  do, 
marvel  at  the  exercise  of  it.  It  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “Twelfth  Night”  was  inferior  to  what  had  previously 
been  done  at  the  Lyceum.  It  was,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  representation  of  the  comedy  that  I  have  witnessed — not  the 
best,  perhaps,  in  the  merit  of  each  individual  representation, 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  but  best  in  the  way  in 
which  one  master-mind  assigned  the  whole  a  completeness  not 
before  obtained,  and  furnished  it  with  a  setting  so  poetical 
as  to  make  it  a  dream  of  enchantment.  In  the  realization 
of  life  in  past  epochs,  as  it  is  now  presented  by  Mr.  Irving 
and  some  other  managers,  the  public  is  provided  with  an 
experience  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  and  the  world  is 
richer  by  a  new  art.  You  go  to  the  National  Gallery  and  see 
pictures  of  Italy  or  Greece,  which  in  most  important  respects  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  what  you  see  on  the  stage.  You  visit 
those  countries  themselves,  and  are  exceptionally  lucky  if  once  in 
a  lifetime  you  see  a  pageant  such  as  Mr.  Irving  has  again  and 
again  presented.  The  best  living  artists  lend  him  their  aid  to  . 
reproduce,  under  the  most  imaginative  aspect,  the  most  varie¬ 
gated  life  in  the  most  brilliant  countries  of  the  world.  And  the- 
picture  lives.  More  than  this,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  acting, 
which  indeed  it  often  most  potently  aids. 

Now  Mr.  Irving  needs  neither  justification  nor  apology,  and  I 
am  offering  neither.  My  argument  is,  that  gratitude  exacts  that 
disapproval  of  his  efforts  must  be  very  strong  indeed  to  justify 
clamorous  condemnation.  If  you  hold  that  the  acting  is  SO' 
subordinated  to  decorations  that  the  performance  is  not  worthy 
of  attention,  hiss  and  depart.  Do  not  stay  to  make  objection 
persecution  ;  do  not  hoot  as  though  the  actors  deserved  execra¬ 
tion,  and  some  infamy  attached  to  what  had  been  done.  Be 
judges  who  pronounce  sentence  with  regret  and  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  not  with  mischievous  exultation  in  the  pain  inflicted. 
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I  have  taken  the  case  of  the  Lyceum  as  the  strongest.  I 
hear,  however,  with  great  regret  the  demonstrations  now  common 
on  a  first  night.  When  a  bad  piece  is  laughed  off  the  stage,  I 
am  very  far  from  discontented.  The  management  learns  sharply 
and  uncomfortably  what  it  would  learn  in  a  more  roundabout  but 
not  less  effective  way.  To  call  on  an  author  by  mock  applause, 
and  then  to  howl  at  him  with  what  I  have  heard  called  “  a  fog-horn 
ululation,”  is,  I  hold,  unmanly.  A  man  spends  months  of  his 
time  shaping  a  drama,  the  favourable  reception  of  which  may, 
directly  and  indirectly,  put  thousands  in  his  pocket.  It  goes  to 
pieces — not  always  through  his  own  fault — for  managers  and 
actors  are,  like  women,  “  kittle  cattle,”  and  no  one  but  the  author 
knows  how  he  is  misrepresented,  or  what  sacrifices  he  has  been 
compelled  to  make.  At  this  moment  of  supreme  desolation — for 
such  it  must  be — he  is  called  forward  and  treated  as  infamous. 
He  has  done  no  wrong.  To  seek  to  excel  and  to  fail  in  so  doing, 
is  with  most  of  us  a  life’s  lesson.  In  his  case  alone  is  the  un¬ 
successful  struggle  treated  as  though  it  involved  some  terrible 
moral  depravity.  My  advice  to  authors  under  the  circumstances 
is  never  to  go  on  the  stage  in  acknowledgment  of  any  call.  A 
dramatist  is  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  no  sense  part  of  a  show. 
Whether  his  piece  is  applauded  or  condemned  he  will  know  with¬ 
out  coming  before  the  curtain,  to  move  awkwardly  and  make  an 
ungainly  bow  as  in  cases  of  success  he  ordinarily  does,  or  under 
less  favourable  conditions  to  "retire  with  a  burning  cheek  and  a 
swelling  heart,  as  though  some  unreachable  foe  had  stricken  him 
on  the  face.  The  practice  of  author  baiting  should  be  at  once 
abandoned. 

Englishmen  are  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by  their 
love  of  fairness.  Now  fairness  is  close  of  kin  to  justice  and  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  qualities.  To  this  I  like  to  appeal.  Hiss 
a  piece  if  necessary,  hiss  grossness  on  the  stage,  hiss  whatever 
deserves  to  be  condemned.  But  do  not  continue  to  hiss  a  man — 
dramatist,  manager  or  actor — because  he  has  once  under  the 
influence  of  anger  or  disappointment  been  indiscreet.  Mercy  is  a 
quality  as  noble  as  fairness,  and  when  once  a  man  has  been  taught 
a  lesson  and  learned  it  well,  let  him  be  forgiven.  Against  the  uttering 
of  blatant  noises  or  ribald  remarks  it  is  needless  to  protest,  since 
there  is  none  but  the  very  young  who  indulge  in  them,  and 
no  one  to  defend  them.  There  are  those  who  wouLd  write  angrily 
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on  such  a  subject ;  I  am  not  with  them.  I  prefer  an  appeal  to 
English  nature,  and  I  believe  in  its  efficacy.  Under  the  present 
editor’s  admirable  management  The  Theatre  has  become  a 
recognized  and  potent  organ.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  reach  through  it  many  of  the  first-nights'  public. 
To  them  I  appeal  to  restrain  within  decent  bounds  all  forms 
of  opposition,  and  to  stop  at  once  and  for  ever  the  cruel  and 
heartless  proceedings  to  which  I  have  made  special  reference. 


By  Frank  A.  Marshall. 

With  regard  to  what  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  first  represen¬ 
tation  of  “Twelfth  Night”  at  the  Lyceum,  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  in  the  stalls  just  in  front  of  the  individual  or  individuals  in 
the  Pit,  who  signified  their  disapprobation  in  such  a  disagreeable 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  I  heard  a  sound  which  I 
never  heard  before  at  that  theatre  under  Mr.  Irving’s  management. 
It  was  not  a  hiss  ;  it  was  that  kind  of  half  groan,  half  howl  which 
suggests  the  presence  of  an  animal,  who,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
Irish  song,  is  “unaisy  in  his  mind.”  Such  a  sound  is  extremely 
disagreeable,  not  only  to  the  audience,  but  more  so  to  the  actors. 
I  am  the  very  last  person  to  dispute  the  right  of  every  spectator 
at  a  theatre  to  express  his  or  her  disapprobation.  I  once  had  a 
dispute  with  a  very  celebrated  dramatic  author  on  this  point.  He 
maintained  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  hiss  in  a  theatre.  He 
said  that  when  you  are  in  front  of  a  picture,  you  do  not  hiss  if 
you  think  it  bad  ;  to  which  I  naturally  replied  that  you  do  not 
applaud  when  you  think  it  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
an  audience  is  allowed  to  applaud,  they  should  also  be  allowed  to 
hiss.  Any  attempt  to  evict  a  person  who  expresses  audibly  his 
disapprobation  of  any  public  performance  is  a  mistake,  provided 
that  he  expresses  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
undoubted  right  of  his  fellow-auditors  to  hear  what  is  being  said 
upon  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is 
within  the  right  of  the  majority  of  the  audience  to  object  to  any 
minority  who  insist  upon  making  such  a  disturbance  as  to  prevent 
that  majority  from  paying  proper  attention  to  what  is  going  on  upon 
the  stage.  But  there  is  also  another  limit  to  the  right  of  expressing 
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disapprobation,  which  I  think  should  be  enforced  in  the  interest  of 
the  audience  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  actors.  Hissing  or 
groaning  should  be  reserved  for  the  condemnation  of  what  offends 
against  the  laws  of  morality  or  decency ;  and  should  not  be 
employed  in  cases  of  mere  incompetency ;  much  less  in  cases 
where  the  conception,  or  interpretation,  on  the  part  of  the 
actor  does  not  agree  with  that  which  any  member  or  members 
of  the  audience  may  have  formed  of  the  character  the  actor 
is  representing.  In  such  cases  silence  is  sufficient.  If  an 
actor  fails  to  interpret  the  part  he  has  to  play,  abstention  from 
applause  is  surely  sufficient  condemnation.  If  a  small  portion  of 
the  audience  do  not  relish  his  performance,  if  they  think  that  his 
conception  of  the  part  is  a  false  one,  or  that  his  execution  of  his 
own  conception  is  very  faulty,  they  have  not  the  right  to  express 
their  views  in  such  a  manner  as  must  not  only  offend  the  majority 
of  the  audience  who  differ  from  them,  but  must  sensibly  embarrass 
the  efforts  of  all  the  performers,  as  well  as  of  that  individual 
against  whom  their  censure  is  directed.  For  I  hope  we  are  as  yet 
far  removed  from  the  time  when  questions  of  art  shall  be  treated 
with  the  same  fierce  intolerance  as  questions  of  politics  or  religion. 
As  a  rule,  dramatists  avoid  subjects  which  can  excite  political  or 
religious  animosities  ;  and  I  think  they  are  very  wise  in  so  doing. 
It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  art  if  those  persons  who  differ  from 
the  views  of  the  exponents  of  art,  were  to  think  it  necessary  to 
express  their  difference  of  opinion  with  that  disregard  for  the 
decencies  of  life  which  seems  to  distinguish  so  many  politicians  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  audience,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  actor,  that  one  objects  to  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  such  extreme  forms  of  disapprobation  as  hissing  or  groaning. 
In  the  case  of  a  performance  like  that  of  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  at  the 
Lyceum,  which,  whatever  its  faults  might  be,  was  in  its  main 
features  so  careful  and  artistic — if  such  a  performance  be  received,, 
even  by  a  small  portion  of  the  audience,  with  hisses  and  groans, 
what  form  of  condemnation  can  be  reserved  for  performances  in 
which  vulgarity  or  indecency  are  rampant,  or  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  impose  upon  the  audience  manifest  incompetency  and 
gross  carelessness  by  the  aid  of  unreasoning  applause  ? 

Some  little  time  ago  there  was  an  editorial  article  in  The 
Theatre,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  expressed  a  more  or  less 
modified  incredulity  as  to  the  existence  of  organized  oppositions 
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on  first  nights.  I  was  very  nearly  addressing  the  Editor  a  letter 
on  this  subject,  in  which  I  had  embodied  some  of  my  own 
personal  experiences  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  such  organized 
opposition.  No  doubt  there  are  many  cases,  where  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  play  by  the  audience  was  simply  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  gross  inefficiency  of  the  dramatist  or  of  his  interpreters,  in 
which  the  imputation  that  such  organization  existed  has  been 
very  rashly  made ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  most  first 
nights,  there  is  present  an  element  of  hostility  in  the  audience, 
consisting  of  individuals  who  have  come  to  the  theatre  deter¬ 
mined,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  make  the  piece  a  failure. 
They  may  be  influenced  by  personal  feelings  against  the  author  or 
manager  or  some  individual  actor;  but  they  are  very  often  persons 
of  that  unhappy  disposition  who  either  having  failed  themselves  to 
achieve  success  as  actors  or  authors,  or  being  envious  of  success 
in  any  one,  even  though  that  success  may  not  interfere  with  their 
special  pursuits  in  life,  are  actuated  by  a  malicious  desire  to  bring 
about  the  failure  of  any  undertaking  in  which  they  are  not  per¬ 
sonally  interested.  In  fact,  persons  of  this  disposition  seem  to 
deem  it  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  their  own  self-conceit, 
that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  author  or  actor  to  elevate  the 
character  of  dramatic  representation  should  be  represented  as  a 
failure.  With  a  natural  predisposition  for  all  that  is  vulgar  and 
coarse,  they  intrude  themselves  amongst  the  audience  at  a  theatre 
where  what  suits  their  individual  tastes  is  sure  not  to  be  presented, 
and  either  by  their  private  comments,  or  by  their  public  expression 
of  ridicule,  seek  to  damage  the  efforts  of  the  author  or  manager, 
simply  because  those  efforts  are  directed  towards  an  object  with 
which  their  degraded  natures  have  no  sympathy.  These  dis¬ 
interested  and  self-constituted  critics  receive  encouragement,  I 
regret  to  say,  from  a  section  of  journalism  which  has  lately  come 
into  great  prominence.  I  allude  to  certain  papers — they  are  not 
many,  I  am  glad  to  say — that  in  virtue  of  a  certain  smart  im¬ 
pudence  which  is  mistaken  for  cleverness,  and  of  a  conscientious 
and  too  successful  effort  to  evade  the  penalties  under  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act,  obtain  a  character  for  being  amusing  ;  and  are 
unfortunately  encouraged,  by  those  who  are  fully  alive  to  their 
vulgarity,  in  their  constant  efforts  to  decry  everything  that  is 
noble  in  man  or  in  art,  and  to  exalt  into  a  kind  of  religion  what 
is  really  the  worship  of  the  most  bestial  sensuality.  To  the 
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writers  on  such  papers  it  would  seem  as  if  life  had  no  higher 
objects  than  the  consumption  of  almost  unlimited  quantities  of 
champagne,  or  of  spirits  and  soda-water,  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  more  or  less  dishonest  evasions  of 
one’s  just  debts.  This  is  one  type  of  such  journalism.  Another 
type  is  that  which,  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  seeks,  by 
constant  abuse  of  those  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  who 
from  their  very  respectability  are  a  living  offence  to  the  writers 
of  the  said  journals,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  independent  criticism  ;  and  who,  when  such 
tactics  have  been  more  or  less  successful,  by  an  immense  effort 
of  self-restraint,  confine  themselves  to  sneers  and  insinuations 
which  are  not  absolutely  libellous,  but  which  enable  the  writers 
to  gratify  their  malice  without  any  cost  to  those  pockets  which 
have  become  filled  with  ill-earned  gains.  I  believe  that  the  true 
interests  of  dramatic  art  have  no  greater  enemies  than  the  class 
of  journals  to  which  I  allude  :  a  large  portion  of  their  space  is 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  and  it  is  amongst  that 
largely  increasing  public  who  frequent  the  theatres  that  they  find 
their  most  steady  patrons.  It  would  be  well  for  those  connected 
with  dramatic  art,  who  encourage  such  prostitution  of  journalism, 
to  consider  that  the  vile  weapons,  which  are  now  turned  against 
those  of  whom  they  are  more  or  less  consciously  jealous,  may 
be  turned  any  day  against  themselves,  if  ever  they  attain  that 
success  for  which,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  they  hope. 


By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 

There  was  a  time,  within  many  living  playgoers’  remembrance, 
when  hissing,  on  first  nights  of  new  pieces,  was  very  rare,  but  if 
heard,  was  decidedly  genuine  and  intended  as  a  bond  fide  expres¬ 
sion  of  condemnation.  In  latter  years  a  new  custom  has  arisen. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  every  “  first  night”  is  signalized  by 
more  or  less  evidence  of  dissatisfaction,  as  though  it  were  a  neces¬ 
sary  portion  of  the  entertainment.  So  distressing  has  this  system 
become  to  many  playgoers,  that  controversies  have  arisen  as  to 
the  right  of  an  apparently  discontented  minority  to  disturb  all  the 
rest  of  the  audience  by  its  sibilation,  often  considered  most  unfair 
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and  mal  apropos.  Disputes  have  waxed  so  warm  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hissing  seems  to  have  been  dropped  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  noisy  malcontents.  They  hiss  but  little  now  ;  but  they  hoot 
and  howl.  The  persistency  in  this  conduct,  frequently  without 
any  apparent  reason,  has  induced  me  to  make  inquiries,  and  sift 
the  matter  as  much  as  possible.  One  important  conclusion  has 
been  the  result. 

I  have  rejected  the  idea  of  “organized  opposition,”  so  often 
repeated  by  managers  and  authors,  and  adopted  another  theory, 
the  truth  of  which  has  not  only  been  confirmed  by  observation, 
but  also  by  the  confession  of  some  of  the  delinquents. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  practice  of  certain  young 
men,  yet  frequently  old  enough  to  know  better,  to  say  among 
themselves,  “  Hollo  !  there  is  a  new  piece  on  to-night ;  let’s  go  in 
and  guy  it.  It  will  be  such  a  lark  !  ”  And  they  go  into  the  theatre 
to  carry  out  their  intention.  Every  scene  or  piece  of  stage  busi¬ 
ness,  or  word  of  dialogue,  that  can  afford  opportunity,  however 
feeble,  for  ridicule,  is  seized  on  for  “guying.”  It  is  such  a  lark  l 
Remark^  are  shouted,  which  are  supposed  to  be  witty,  but  gene¬ 
rally  fail  in  being  so.  They  distress  the  actors — they  disturb  the 
audience.  But  what  matter  ? — it  is  such  a  lark  !  If  any  attempt 
is  made  to  put  them  down,  the  “guyers”  wax  angry,  and  then 
begin  to  hiss.  I  have  expostulated  with  a  young  friend  on  this 
foolish  and  disagreeable  conduct,  reminding  him  of  the  fable  of 
the  frogs  who,  when  stoned  by  the  boys,  lamented  :  “What  is  sport 
to  you  is  death  to  us.”  He  hung  his  head  as  if  touched  by  the 
truth  of  the  comparison  ;  and  I  hope  that  he  left  off  the  cruel 
“sport.” 

There  are  other  “  first-night  ”  playgoers  who  simply  think  it  a 
fine  thing  to  be  critical  at  all  ventures,  and  who  imagine  that  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  any  play  is  a 'fine  manly  exercise 
of  their  superior  judgment,  and  stamps  them  as  “  devilish  clever  ” 
fellows. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that,  now  and  then, 
considerable  prejudice  and  personal  animosity  may  be  detected  in 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  Not  only  are  actors,  who  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  portions  of  the  audience  on  previous 
occasions — perhaps  long  gone  by — assailed  by  expressions  of 
discontent,  perfectly  apart  from  play  or  performance  ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  authors,  critics  and  others,  who  may  have  somehow 
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or  somewhere,  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  these  nice  spirits, 
are  hooted  at  as  they  enter  the  theatre  and  take  their  places. 

Far  be  it  from  any  real  lover  of  the  drama  to  call  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  long-established  manner  of  displaying  dissatis¬ 
faction.  But  the  right  of  hissing  ought  certainly  only  to  be 
exercised  at  proper  times  and  without  tumult ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  if  the  modern  hootings  and  howlings  be  not,  somehow 
put  down,  the  theatres,  especially  on  first  nights,  will  become 
bear-gardens  of  unseemly  disturbance. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  untoward  state  of  things  than 
the  conduct  of  some  dozen  or  so  among  the  audience  on  the 
revival  of  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night”  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
lately.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  performance  to  which 
the  most  critical  and  “  cantankerous  ”  spirit  could  take  umbrage. 
The  acting  was  generally  excellent,  in  some  instances  superlative  ; 
the  “  staging,”  as  the  phrase  now  goes,  was  exquisitely  beautiful, 
teeming  with  poetic  fancy — each  scene  was  a  work  of  art.  There 
was  not  a  hitch  in  the  whole  work ;  the  play  was  by  our  great 
poet,  and  there  was  not  a  single  opportunity  for  “  guying.”  But 
“  guyers  ”  or  not,  the  malcontents  endeavoured  to  revenge 
themselves  as  the  curtain  fell.  Hissing  there  was  little  ;  but  the 
hooting  was  loud  and  painful,  being  resumed  when  Mr.  Irving 
appeared.  I  have  disclaimed  all  belief,  generally  speaking,  in 
“  organized  opposition.”  I  can  only  put  down  this  preposterous 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  the  vanity  and  conceit  of 
those  who  wished  to  assert  their  right  of  judgment,  however 
mistaken,  or  to  the  disappointment  of  baffled  “  guyers  ”  who  would 
have  their  “  lark.”  Nor  can  I  admit  the  excuse  charitably  put 
forward  by  some  writers,  that  the  night  was  hot,  the  theatre  over¬ 
crammed,  and  that  discomfort  produced  discontent.  There  was 
no  reason  why  any  discomfort  should  have  occasioned  the  hooting 
of  a  beautiful  play  and  a  great  actor ;  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  would  be  preposterous. 
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His  Big  Friend. 


By  Marie  Corelli. 


’HAT  comes  next?”  inquires  a  pursy-looking  dame,  on 


the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  glancing  through  her  gold- 


rimmed  spectacles  at  the  programme  of  a  concert  at  which  I  am 
one  of  a  large  audience.  The  pursy  dame  is  my  next  neighbour 
in  the  stalls,  and  her  question  is  addressed  to  an  old-young 
person  in  flowered  muslin,  who  may  possibly  be  her  daughter, 
and  who  replies,  with  an  air  of  excessive  languor  and  boredom  : 
“  Only  a  violoncello  solo.” 

Only  a  violoncello  solo  !  A  slight  thing,  truly — a  mere 
bagatelle ,  which  the  British  mind  resents  almost  as  an  insult. 
Pursy  dame,  I  pray  thee  contemplate  the  fashions  !  Young 
woman  in  muslin,  ogle  the  men  !  Fashion  and  flirtation  are 
things  of  paramount  importance  to  your  limited  intelligences. 
But  a  violoncello  solo  !  Ye  gods !  one  might  as  well  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  common  thing — as  common  as  sunshine. 
And  sunshine  is  really  very  common — it  is  almost  plebeian.  It 
makes  no  fuss  about  its  own  importance.  It  does  not  say,  “  I  am 
the  sunlight !  ”  It  simply  shines.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  sun¬ 
beam  going  into  a  room  and  beginning  to  boast  of  the  enormous 
weight,  size,  and  heat  of  the  superb  orb  from  whence  it  came.  It 
comes  unannounced,  bringing  warmth,  light  and  happiness  with 
it.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  a  sunbeam  to  do  with  a 
violoncello  solo  ?  Well,  perhaps,  not  much.  And  yet  the  warmth, 
light  and  happiness  of  a  sunny  summer’s  day,  as  well  as  the 
melancholy  and  love-languor  of  a  moonlight  night,  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  forth  from  the  strings  of  the  heavy,  cumbrous  thing, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  becomes  a  living,  talking  being 
— a  being  that  laughs  and  weeps,  and  is  capable  of  quick  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  strong  shudders  of  passion  near  akin  to  pain. 
But  then,  all  depends  on  the  artist  who  plays  it.  Bad  violoncello 
players  abound  ;  and  under  their  manipulation  the  instrument 
groans  and  yells  like  a  tortured  demon.  And  am  I  not  now 
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going  to  hear  “  only  a  violoncello  solo,”  to  use  the  contemptuous 
phraseology  of  my  near  neighbours  in  the  concert-hall,  and  is 
not  the  violoncellist  himself  just  stepping  on  the  platform,  carry¬ 
ing  his  “  big  friend,”  the  “’cello,”  tenderly  with  him  ?  Yes,  here 
he  is  ;  and  there  is  a  faint  murmur  of  admiration  and  clapping 
of  hands,  to  which  he  responds  by  the  slightest  possible  bow, 
and  sitting  down,  he  begins  to  tune  his  instrument  in  sweet 
accord  with  the  piano-forte,  at  which  his  accompanyist  is  already 
seated.  And  while  he  is  bending  in  loving  anxiety  over  the 
strings,  let  us  look  at  the  artist  himself,  and  study  his  physi¬ 
ognomy. 

A  fine  face ;  clear,  thoughtful  eyes  ;  an  expressive  mouth, 
ornamented  by  a  somewhat  wild  fly-away  moustache,  which  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  wilder  mane  of  thick  hair.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  good  figure,  with  that  graceful  eccentricity  of  bearing 
which  marks  the  educated  foreigner — a  bearing  utterly  different 
to  the  stilted  Society-manner  of  the  unfortunate  Englishman,  who 
is  only  too  often  like  the  Mr.  St.  George  in  the  play  of  “  Nita’s 
First,”  with  his  laugh-provoking  “  Delighted,  Fm  sure,”  and 
“  Thanks  awfully.”  Glance  at  the  programme  for  his  name  ;  it 
is  simple  and  easy  of  pronunciation — Hollmann.  And  who  is 
Hollmann  ?  A  Dutchman.  Now  a  Dutchman,  until  quite  lately, 
had  only  to  be  called  a  Dutchman  in  order  to  provoke  laughter. 
The  phrase,  “  Fm  a  Dutchman,”  used  to  be  considered  the  very 
acme  of  absurdity.  But  when  we  have  a  Joseph  Maas  and  a 
Hollmann  both  hailing  from  the  Flat  Land  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Rubens,  it  is  time  to  pause  and  consider  whether  the  assertion  of 
“  Fm  a  Dutchman  ”  is  not  rather  something  to  boast  of  than 
otherwise. 

But  hush !  was  that  the  wind  stirring  among  the  leaves,  or 
was  it  the  murmur  of  waters  ?  Are  we,  the  audience,  seated  in 
the  vast  Albert  Hall,  or  have  we  all  been  carried  suddenly  away 
by  a  troop  of  genii  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  there  to  listen  to  the 
gentle  pulsations  of  a  softly  flowing  tide  ?  No  ;  Hollmann  is  only 
mesmerising  his  big  friend,  and  compelling  it  to  talk  in  its  sleep. 
Oh,  it  is  almost  cruel  to  force  such  wild  confessions  from  its 
quivering  strings  !  Let  us  listen  closely  as  the  “  Romance  ”  goes 
on.  What  does  it  tell  us  ?  This  :  “  I  am  a  strain  of  music 
fallen  out  of  heaven,  a  lost  wanderer  among  the  forests  of  earth. 
Last  night  I  floated  sadly  along,  always  regretting  my  home 
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among  the  stars,  and  as  I  floated  I  touched  a  nightingale’s  throat 
and  made  him  sing  so  entrancingly  that  he  almost  died  for  joy. 
On  I  passed,  and  entered  a  lonely  church,  where  one  lamp  burnt 
dimly  before  the  Madonna’s  shrine,  and  there  I  saw  an  old  man 
with  long  white  hair  and  a  sad  countenance,  who  sat  silently 
before  the  organ,  his  wrinkled  hands  resting  idly  on  the  keys. 
I  breathed  my  notes  into  his  ear ;  he  started,  and  began  to  play. 
The  music  sprang  up,  a  fountain  of  living  sound  ;  crescendo  upon 
crescendo  welled  up  to  one  magnificent  thunder-burst  of  melody, 
and  while  the  old  musician  grew  more  divinely  mad  with  inspira¬ 
tion,  I  grew  pained  and  weary,  and  passed  out  softly  from 
the  church,  regretting  more  than  ever  my  lost  home  among  the 
stars.  On  my  way  I  saw  a  fair  child  dying,  and  I  drank  her 
last  sigh  ;  I  passed  two  lovers  who  were  parting  for  ever  and 
caught  their  last  kiss,  and  now  I  linger  on  the  strings  of  this 
violoncello,  and  I  speak  as  my  master  bids  me,  though  still  I 
yearn  for  home  with  a  passion  that  makes  my  heart  break. 
Shall  I  never  see  the  flower-like  faces  of  the  music  angels  again  ? 
Oh,  ye  mortals  who  weep  at  the  thought  of  losing  earth,  pity  me, 
who  have  lost  heaven  !  ” 

The  “  Romance  ”  is  over,  and  some  there  are  in  the  large 
audience  whose  eyes  are  wet  with  tears.  The  master,  Hollmann, 
appears  unmoved  and  calm,  though  he  has  forced  this  melancholy 
plaint  from  his  big  friend.  No  doubt  he  often  hears  such  sor¬ 
rowful  stories,  stories  as  laden  with  regret  as  the  night-blooming 
Cereus  with  dew,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  them.  Now  he  draws 
his  bow  with  more  quickness  and  firmness  ;  he  commences  his 
“  Mazourka.”  And  what  does  this  brilliant,  beautiful  talking 
thing  tell  us  ?  Listen. 

“  I  am  the  sparkling  fragment  of  a  wild  dance  lately  played 
by  the  Fairy  Queen’s  orchestra.  Her  musicians  are  imps  with 
eyes  of  fire,  their  trumpets  are  folded  rose-leaves,  their  violins  and 
’cellos  are  shaped  from  the  small  divisions  of  the  pine-cone  and 
are  strung  with  spider  threads,  their  bows  are  the  long  petals  of 
the  magnolia.  Their  drums  are  the  round  dried  seed-pods  of  the 
golden  celandine.  They  play  the  maddest,  mirthfullest  music, 
and  on  the  night  that  I  strayed  away  from  them,  not  knowing 
whither  I  wilfully  wandered,  how  gay  was  the  forest  scene  !  A 
million  glow-worms  glittered  in  the  grass,  and  elves  of  fantastic 
shape  and  mien  swung  on  ropes  of  moss  from  the  trees,  and 
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played  hide-and-seek  among  the  daisies.  Beautiful  sprites  with 
pale  pink  wings  took  hands  and  danced  together,  and  the  fairy 
knights,  in  dresses  of  blue  and  crimson,  and  wearing  caps  woven 
from  red  poppy-leaves,  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  lovely 
queen.  Fairer  she  looked  than  ever,  her  flashing  hair  clothed  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  her  tiara  of  netted  moonbeams  shone 
almost  as  gloriously  as  the  sunlight.  ‘  Mortals  will  not  believe 
in  us/  she  said,  and  smiled  ;  ‘  they  will  scarce  believe  in  the 
angels  nowadays.  And  yet  how  true  is  their  existence  !  Poor 
mortals !  What  would  your  sad  little  lives  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  ceaseless  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  angels  and 
fairies  ?  ’  And  she  smiled  again,  and,  stepping  from  her  throne, 
took  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  her  army  of  elves  and  began 
to  dance.  Oh,  the  fantastic  gambolling  and  frisking  that  followed ! 
Out  burst  the  music,  the  fairy  orchestra  played  faster  and  faster, 
and  I,  only  a  bright  fragment  of  the  dance  they  performed, 
leaped  suddenly  away  from  them  all,  and  am  here,  commanded 
by  the  master  of  this  violoncello,  to  remain  a  prisoner  on  parole , 
till  he  shall  of  his  own  pleasure  release  me.  For  the  will  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  is  a  passing  power,  but  the  will  of  a  musician’s  soul 
is  invincible  and  immortal.” 

The  “  MazOurka  ”  is  over,  and  with  it  the  t  roop  of  fairies,  imps, 
gnomes,  and  moonbeams  has  vanished,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  Albert  Hall  and  its  rows  of  fashionably  attired  people  who 
unite  in  a  highly  cultured  and  therefore  subdued  clapping  of 
hands.  A  thoroughly  wild  and  enthusiastic  outburst  of  applause 
for  music  is  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  England.  Enthusiasm 
of  any  force  is  reserved  for  the  female  performer  who  consents  to 
appear  more  than  half-nude  upon  the  stage,  and  exhibit  her  form 
to  the  best  advantage  by  means  of  the  electric  light.  But  to 
return  to  the  violoncellist  who  has  persuaded  his  big  friend  to  tell 
us  fairy  stories — does  any  one  stop  to  consider  how  truly  great  a 
genius  is  this  Monsieur  Hollmann — this  cheery,  modest,  amiable, 
conscientious  artist — whose  life  and  labour  are  an  honour  to  the 
“  Lowlands  o’  Holland  ”  ?  The  press  appears  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  bare  mention  of  him  now  and  again,  and  gives  more  space  to 
the  details  of  the  last  revolting  murder  or  breach-of-promise  case 
than  it  does  to  the  demands  of  art.  Even  Bottesini,  the  greatest 
contra-basso  player  in  the  world,  has  been  allowed  to  leave 
England  with  only  a  partial  success  for  his  concerts,  and  scarce  a 
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word  of  him  in  the  journals  which  ought  to  have  been  loud  in 
his  praise.  It  is  always  the  same  old  story.  It  is  more  important 
to  this  penny-paper-reading  nation  to  know  whether  Lord  A.  has 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  Lady  A.  than  whether  such  a  superb 
artist  as  Hollmann  is  generously  and  enthusiastically  rewarded  for 
the  years  of  study,  the  patient  labour,  the  intense  reverence  for 
his  art,  which  has  resulted  in  making  him  the  greatest  violoncellist 
in  Europe.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  man  invited  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  Royalty  itself,  honoured  by  all  the  greatest  in  the 
land,  and  paid  for  his  work  as  generously  as  this  great  nation  can 
afford  to  pay  if  it  so  pleases.  And  I  should  also  like  to  see 
better  breeding  and  more  courteous  manners  shown  by  the  people 
in  London  who  frequent  concerts  and  other  artistic  performances. 
Either  they  go  to  hear  music  or  they  do  not.  If  they  go  to  hear, 
they  should  learn  that  it  is  the  very  worst  taste  in  the  world  to 
rise  from  their  seats  until  a  concert  is  over.  While  Hollmann  was 
playing,  the  other  day,  many  persons  rose  and  began  to  crush 
their  way  out  of  the  hall  during  his  performance,  and  he  very 
properly  did  not  play  the  second  piece  assigned  to  him,  but  rose 
and  left  the  platform  abruptly.  In  Germany  they  have  strict 
rules  for  all  this.  Should  you  desire  to  leave  a  theatre  or  concert 
at  a  particular  hour,  you  must  notify  the  doorkeeper  of  the  fact 
before  the  performance  begins.  When  the  time  you  have  named 
draws  near,  the  doorkeeper  takes  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  beckon  you  mysteriously,  and  when  you  have  crept 
noiselessly  towards  him  on  the  points  of  your  toes,  he  hands  you 
gently  through  a  little  private  door,  which  is  instantly  closed  upon 
you,  and  you  find  yourself  alone  in  the  passage,  and  free  to  make 
your  solitary  way  home  whenever  you  like.  But  the  doorkeeper’s 
services  are  seldom  required  in  this  manner.  The  Germans  wor¬ 
ship  art ;  and  when  they  go  to  hear  music,  they  go  to  hear  it  all, 
every  note  to  the  very  end.  Greedy  or  sleepy  persons,  who  require 
an  early  supper  or  an  early  snooze,  might  indeed  attempt  to  leave 
the  hall  before  the  close  of  the  concert,  but  they  would  find 
every  door  of  exit  securely  fastened.  Would  that  this  were  the 
case  in  London  !  The  peculiar  self-glorification  of  those  English 
people  who  think  they  are  “  getting  musical,”  is  exceedingly 
funny.  As  long  as  music  is  treated  as  a  pastime  (and  nowhere 
is  it  considered  so  much  of  a  pastime  as  in  England)  so  long  will 
it  be  misunderstood,  and  so  long  will  artists  have  to  suffer  from 
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the  thousand-and-one  little  shafts  of  narrow-minded  ignorance  and 
envy  which  torture  the  delicate  art-loving  soul  and  cause  it  to  chafe 
sometimes  against  the  whole  world.  True  musicians  are  not 
proud  of  their  art  for  their  own  sakes,  they  are  as  glasses  through 
which  the  light  of  Music  streams  ;  it  is  for  the  pure  sake  of  that 
divine  light  that  they  cry  for  sympathy,  sympathy,  and  ever  more 
sympathy  !  “  Look,  look  !  ”  they  cry,  “  leave  your  poor  squabbles, 
your  money,  your  dress,  your  frivolity;  look  at  this  ray  of  light  we 
hold,  and  think  how  much  more  of  it  there  is  in  the  land  from 
which  it  comes  ;  the  land,  to  which  every  day  we  draw  nearer — 
God’s  Land,  the  birthplace  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars — the  Home 
of  the  Immortals !  O  peoples  of  all  lands,  our  hearts  ache  with 
yearning  over  you  ;  our  voices  tire  of  entreating  you  to  look,  not 
at  us,  but  at  the  light  we  bear ;  to  hear,  not  us,  but  the  music  we 
echo.  Can  nothing  turn  your  eyes  from  the  low  earth,  and  must 
we  ever  cry  to  you  in  vain  !  ”  Alas,  poor  musicians !  Poor 
broken-hearted  Beethoven,  unhappy  starved  Franz  Schubert, 
forlorn  deceived  Chopin — how  did  the  world  answer  you  all  ?  And 
alas,  poor  Rubinstein,  delicate  Sarasate,  divine  Bottesini,  passionate 
Hollmann,  is  the  world  you  all  work  for  treating  you  as  well  as  it 
might  do  ?  I  fear  not.  Still  when  I  look  at  Hollmann  and  his 
big  friend,  and  note  how  they  love  each  other,  how  eloquently  they 
converse  together,  how  they  whisper  and  laugh  and  murmur,  how 
they  fondle  and  caress  each  other,  I  feel  again  that  grand  truth, 
that  in  the  soul  of  the  artist  lives  a  joy  which  can  never  be  taken 
from  him,  a  peace  which  satisfies,  a  luxury  of  delight  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  can  never  compass,  and  compared  with  which 
all  other  pleasures  seem  poor  and  mean.  Yet  it  is  well  that  this 
great  London  should  learn  to  know  its  best  friends,  and  that  it 
should  honour  Hollmann  and  do  him  homage  as  one  of  the  few 
among  the  world’s  chief  artists. 
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Killed  by  Mistake. 

“  'nT'ELL  us  a  tale,  Jack.” 

“Shan’t,”  said  Jack,  laconically  ;  “  tell  one  yourself.’* 

“  I  am  sure  I  would  at  once,  only  I’ve  nothing  to  say,”  rejoined 
the  other,  mournfully,  and  then  the  conversation  languished. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  some  half-dozen  of  us  were  sitting 
round  the  fire,  pulling  at  our  pipes,  and  toasting  our  slippered 
toes.  We  had  been  having  a  pretty  lively  time  of  it  up  till  then, 
what  with  the  dinner  and  its  attendant  fun ;  but  the  last  ten 
minutes  had  been  dragging  wofully,  and  the  evening  threatened 
to  be  slow.  Now  in  another  fellow’s  quarters  I  should  have  cared 
little  if  this  whole  company  had  dropped  asleep  ;  but,  when  in  my 
own  a  slight  snore  came  from  the  man  on  my  right,  it  suddenly 
struck  me  as  my  business  to  provide  for  my  guests’  amusement, 
so  in  my  turn  I  appealed  to  Jack. 

“  What  is  the  good  of  being  an  editor,  and  catering  for  the 
public,  if  you  can’t  even  amuse  your  own  friends  ?”  I  asked,  re¬ 
proachfully,  for  Jack  had  just  become  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Pop-Gun,  and  was  rather  touchy  as  to  its  powers.  “  Come,  spin 
away  ;  your  yarn  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one,”  I  added,  diplomati¬ 
cally,  and,  with  many  a  lazy  grunt,  Jack  finally  assented. 

“  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  concoct  a  bran-new  tale,”  said 
he.  “  Besides,  it  would  be  defrauding  the  Pop,  so  I’ll  tell  you 
some  one  else’s  ;  and  by  way  of  being  seasonable,  it  shall  be  a 
clown’s  story.” 

We  expressed  our  content ;  the  sleepy  man  woke  up,  and  un- 
blushingly  asserted  his  innocence  ;  more  wood  was  piled  on  the 
blazing  fire,  and  Jack  started  : — 

“  It  is  exactly  a  year  to-day,”  he  began,  “  since  I  found  myself 
landed  at  Shorram,  and  that  the  people  of  Shorram  found  me  in 
such  an  execrable  temper,  that  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt  that 
down  there  it  is  a  subject  of  conversation  until  this  day.  Where 
Shorram  exactly  is  I  can’t  well  explain,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  don’t  know,  but  how  I  got  there  was  through  some  wily, 
and  I  imagine  joke-loving  porter  having  beguiled  me  into  a 
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certain  railway  carriage  at  York  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  it 
was  right  for  London.  Indeed,  I  have  a  hazy  recollection  that 
he  swore  to  it,  but  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  the  swearing 
had  no  connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand.  At  all  events,  when, 
after  a  pleasant  snooze,  I  was  turned  out  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  instead  of  the  comforting  lights  and  bustle  of  King’s 
Cross,  behold  it  was  at  a  wretched  little  station,  with  a  couple  of 
melancholy  porters,  and  a  pervading  air  of  general  discomfort. 
The  stern  tones  that  my  usually  sweet  voice  took,  as  in  clear 
and  plain  Saxon  I  explained  my  feelings  to  those  two  porters, 
need  not  be  dilated  upon  ;  their  answers  may  likewise  be  passed 
over,  and  we’ll  take  up  the  thread  of  my  misadventures  some 
minutes  later  when  I  was  wandering  along  Shorram  High  Street, 
endeavouring  to  get  through  the  four  dismal  hours  which  must 
elapse  before  a  train  could  pick  me  up  and  take  me  back  to  meet 
the  proper  London  line.  One  of  the  porters,  who  had  the  air  of 
a  superannuated  undertaker,  had  advised  me  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  the  cemetery,  which  he  described  as  ‘  a  most  flourishing 
burying-ground,’  and  as  I  wanted  to  stretch  my  legs,  I  took  the 
old  fellow’s  advice,  and  having  tramped  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
town,  turned  in  at  the  large  wLite  gates.  It  certainly  was 
‘  flourishing,’  if  that  were  Shorram  for  ‘  full,’  and  I  spent  some 
little  time  reading  a  series  of  half-defaced  epitaphs.  Precious 
queer  some  of  them  were  too,  but  the  strangest  of  all  was  cut  on 
a  small  stone,  whose  whiteness  attested  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it  during  its  ten  years’  erection  : — 

LIZZIE, 

Killed  by  Mistake. 

and  then  the  dates.  I  read  it  aloud,  struck  by  the  strange 
wording.  (  Killed  by  an  accident,’  was  surely  what  they  meant 
to  say,  but  as  it  stood  it  looked  as  though  a  murder  had  been 
intended,  and  that  she  had  taken  the  place  of  the  victim. 

‘  Killed  by  mistake,’  I  repeated,  ‘  I  wonder  by  whom  ?’ 

“  ‘  There  was  a  slight  sound  at  my  elbow  and  I  looked  down. 
There,  standing  by  my  side  with  clasped  hands  and  bent  head, 
was  one  of  the  most  grotesquely  shaped  figures  I  ever  saw.  A 
man,  evidently,  for  the  thin  white  face  was  bearded  and  the 
hands  were  big  and  strong,  but  the  body  and  poor  sticks  of  legs 
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might  better  have  belonged  to  a  child  of  twelve.  In  fact  he  was 
not  unlike  the  toy  Punch  that  children  play  with,  except  that  he 
was  rather  nice-looking  than  otherwise,  and  that  his  face  was  white 
instead  of  red.  I  stared  at  him,  as  well  I  might,  and  made  some 
remark  about  the  grave  at  which  he  was  looking  so  intently,  but 
his  only  answer  was  to  push  by  me  and  re-read  the  inscription. 

“  *  Lizzie,’  that’s  my  wife,  he  said  softly,  as  though  heedless 
whether  I  heard  him  or  not,  and  “  killed  by  mistake’’  ;  the  mistake 
was  mine,  I  killed  her  !’ 

“We  men  are  such  fools  when  it  comes  to  condolence.  A 
woman  would  have  murmured  some  kind  speech,  or  at  any  rate 
have  said  something,  but  I  could  only  stare  blankly.  Was  he 
mad,  or  was  he  in  earnest  ?  A  moment  before  it  had  struck  me 
that  cemetery  gazing  was  chilly  work  for  December,  but  now  I 
determined  to  talk  to  the  man  and  find  out  his  story  :  he  interested 
me,  and  besides  (remarked  Jack  parenthetically)  it  is  all  in  the 
way  of  business. 

“‘You’re  a  Londoner,  arn’t  you,  sir?’  said  the  dwarf,  after  a 
a  pause,  during  which  he  had  seated  himself  by  the  headstone, 
against  which  he  now  leaned  and  patted  gently  from  time  to  time. 
I  nodded.  ‘  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  cat-clown  ?’ 

“‘No!’  I  told  him.  ‘I  never  had.’ 

“  ‘  Alas  !’  said  the  man  drearily,  ‘  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  don’t 
suppose  you  have.  But  /  was  the  cat-clown.’ 

“  ‘  You  were !’  I  echoed,  in  a  tone  that  must  have  sounded  more 
disbelieving  than  polite,  for  he  caught  up  my  words.’ 

“‘Yes;  I  should  think  I  was.  Why,  every  one  knew  Joe 
Bagaley,  which  is  me,  sir,  and  I’ve  acted  at  the  Lane  dozens  of 
times,  but  that  was  before  I  took  to  the  trapeze  and  the  cat 
business,  and  before  I  knew  -  Lizzie.’ 

“  He  brought  out  the  name  very  softly  and  hesitatingly,  as  if 
it  were  almost  an  effort,  and  I  was  wondering  why  on  earth  he 
should  choose  me  as  a  confidant,  when  his  next  words  made  it 
clear. 

“  ‘  Isn’t  this  Christmas  Eve  ?’  he  asked,  and  on  hearing  that  it 
was,  immediately  added,  ‘  Then,  if  you’ll  please  listen,  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  killed — her  (with  his  hand  on  the  name).  I  tell  it 
every  Christmas  Eve,  you  know,  and  then  they  can’t  say  I’m 
pretending  I  didn’t  do  it,  when  every  year,  as  the  day  comes 
round,  I  tell  them  that  I  did — can  they  ?’ 
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“  ‘  No,  no !’  said  I  soothingly  ;  *  of  course  they  can’t/  but  the 
poor  clown  continued,  regardless  of  my  interruption,  each  word 
growing  shriller  as  his  voice  rang  out  in  the  frosty  air. 

“  ‘  I  told  them  I’d  done  it.  I  showed  them  how  it  was  planned, 
but  they  pitied  me,  and  called  me  mad,  and  said  I  was  free  to  go 
where  I  liked  and  (with  a  sudden  catch  of  his  breath)  all  this 
happened  and  was  over,  ten  long  years  ago.’ 

“  When  the  old  porter  had  directed  me  towards  the  cemetery  I 
had  caught  a  whisper  from  his  subordinate  about  ‘  cranky  Joe/  and 
it  suddenly  flashed  on  me  that  this  must  be  he — this  man  who, 
from  being  clown,  had  suddenly  become  the  chief  actor  in  such  a 
terrible  tragedy  that  the  horror  of  it  had  turned  his  brain.” 

“‘Joe,’  said  I,  persuasively,  ‘it’s  bitterly  cold.  Hadn’t  we 
better  be  going  ?’ 

“  ‘  It’s  cold  for  her,  too,’  he  answered  ;  f  and,  besides,  I  must 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  promised  I  would,  and  it’s  Christmas 
Eve  ?’ 

“  He  was  speaking  now  in  his  usual  tones,  and  though  I  have 
never  learnt  more  about  him  than  he  chose  to  tell  me,  I  have 
always  felt  convinced,  from  his  speech  and  manner,  that  if  not 
actually  of  gentle  birth  he  was  entitled  to  a  far  higher  position 
than  the  one  he  had  held.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
his  tale  lost  nothing  from  his  recital  of  it.” 

“  ‘  I  told  you  I  left  the  Lane,  didn’t  I  ?’  he  began  again  after  a 
pause,  and  then  continued  in  a  dull,  monotonous  voice,  as  though 
he  were  repeating  a  lesson.  ‘  Well,  that  was  in  ’60,  and  from  there 
I  joined  a  large  circus  and  menagerie,  that  travelled  about  from 
place  to  place,  stopping  at  the  towns,  or  where  we  were  likely  to 
get  an  audience.  I  got  on  very  well  with  them,  for  in  those  days 
it  was  something  out  of  the  common  to  see  performances  on  the 
trapeze,  and  I  took  immensely.  I  was  dressed  in  skins  to  re¬ 
semble  a  cat,  with  a  tail  all  complete,  and  only  my  face  was  left 
*  exposed  ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  my  strong  arms  and 
small  light  body  an  advantage,  for  as  the  children — little  guess¬ 
ing  the  reason — used  to  declare,  I  looked  ‘  exactly  like  a  cat,’ 
and  as  the  money  taken  increased  nightly,  I  naturally  rose  into 
high  favour  with  the  circus  master.’ 

“  ‘  There  was  only  one  other  in  my  line,  and  that  was  a  girl — 
Lizzie.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  was  very  good,  and  from 
the  first  she  took  a  curious  liking  for  me,  which  astonished  no  one 
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more  than  it  did  myself.  Partly  we  were  thrown  very  much  toge¬ 
ther,  for  of  course  we  practised  a  good  deal,  and  then  there  were 
new  tricks  to  be  learnt,  and  so  on  ;  partly  she  was  a  quiet,  gentle 
sort  of  girl,  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  troupe,  and  then  I 
knew  she  pitied  me,  and  pity,  they  say,  leads  to  love.  From  the 
first  moment  that  I  saw  her  sweet  serious  face  I  had  worshipped 
her  as  the  loveliest  and  purest  thing  that  had  ever  come  into  my 
hard  and  miserable  life,  so  when,  after  two  years’  patient  waiting, 
Lizzie  taught  me  the  words  that  otherwise  I  should  never  dared  to 
have  uttered,  I  spoke  them  all  thankfulness,  and  held  her  to  me 
with  such  a  sense  of  rapturous  bliss  that  angels  might  have 
envied.  And  so  we  were  married.’ 

“The  soft  passionless  voice  here  broke  off  suddenly,  and  we 
sat  a  minute  in  silence.  The  last  rays  of  sunlight  (for  it  was 
nearing  four  o’clock  by  this  time)  fell  aslant  the  stone,  and  rested 
tenderly  on  the  name  of  the  dead  girl,  and  I  noticed  that  seeing 
it,  Bagaley  drew  himself  yet  nearer,  so  that  the  same  sunbeam 
rested  upon  him,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  glad  smile  crept  into  the 
weary  drooping  eyes.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  we  were  married,’  he  resumed  presently,  ‘  and  one 
short  month  after,  a  third  performer,  Wintle  by  name,  came  to 
join  us.  How  intensely  I  grew  to  loathe  that  man  no  words  can 
tell !  He  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  quiet  wit,  and 
steady  nerve,  and  strong  as  a  giant.  When  Lizzie  came  flying 
through  the  air — for  we  had  new  tricks  now,  of  which  he  was  the 
mainstay — he  would  catch  her  in  his  arms  and  run  with  her  up  the 
ropes,  while  I,  poor  cripple,  who  knew,  were  I  to  attempt  it,  would 
mean  death  to  us  both.  I  stood  below,  envying  him  for  his 
strength,  and  hating  him  for  the  power  it  gave  him.  Lizzie 
liked  him.  She  told  me  so  many  times,  never  dreaming  of  the 
jealous  watchful  gaze  ;  I  looked  after  them  as  they  dived,  and  flew, 
and  swung  together  ;  and  so  the  weeks  went  on.’ 

“  ‘  At  last,  Bates  (the  manager)  arranged  a  regular  little  play  to  ‘ 
be  acted  by  us  three  while  we  were  in  the  air,  and  every  one 
predicted  it  would  be  an  enormous  success.  I  was  to  retain  my 
famous  part  by  which  I  had  gained  my  name  of  the  cat-clown  ; 
Lizzie  with  her  sweet  face,  and  innocent  child-like  eyes,  was  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  fairies  ;  Robert  Wintle  was  to  be  her  earthly 
lover,  and  the  first  performance  was  to  take  place  on  Christmas 
Eve.  One  of  my  great  hits  was  to  be  counterfeiting  terror  at  a 
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position  in  which  I  had  been  placed  by  the  queen’s  orders.  It  was 
at  an  immense  height,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  far 
away  from  any  staves  or  ropes,  so  that  after  the  iron  which  con¬ 
veyed  me  there  was  withdrawn,  I  was  utterly  powerless  to 
descend.  The  way  I  hung  on  to  the  bar,  and  my  ludicrous  efforts  to 
maintain  my  seat,  were  declared  inimitable  by  the  manager,  and 
the  ground  clowns,  and  I  anticipated  a  splendid  piece  of  business 
on  the  grand  night,  which  was  fixed  for  Christmas  Eve.  We 
were  three  weeks  reheasing  it,  and  it  was  during  that  time  I  first 
noticed  a  secret  understanding  between  my  Lizzie  and  Wintle. 
He  seemed  uneasy,  embarrassed,  most  unlike  his  usual  self,  but 
he  followed  Lizzie  like  her  shadow,  and  I  followed  him.  I  saw  it 
all  now,  but  alas  !  too  late.  Bitterly  I  reproached  myself  with 
having  let  her  marry  me  through  pity,  and  it  was  that  thought 
that  it  was  only  pity  I  had  won  that  was  the  hardest  sting  of  all. 
But  none  the  less  surely  did  I  hate  the  man  who  had  succeeded 
where  I  had  failed,  and  none  the  less  was  I  set  on  my  revenge.’ 

“  For  a  second  time  the  sad  voice  faltered  over  its  self-imposed 
task,  and  with  his  last  word  the  sunbeam  died  away. 

“  At  last  I  overheard  some  words  of  theirs,  not  many.  A 
few  gentle  words  from  Wintle, — a  hiss, — a  sigh, — a  murmur  of — 
“  Robert,  I  am  so  happy !”  in  a  girl’s  soft  voice,  and  then,  as  I 
drew  back  from  the  darkness,  my  wife  came  from  the  room  and 
passed  me,  with  a  glad  smile  upon  her  lips.  I  followed  her.  Not 
to  accuse  her,  I  left  that  for  others  to  do,  when  my  work  should 
have  succeeded,  but  I  went  straight  to  the  circus  and  clambered 
up  the  ropes  to  the  platform  from  which  we  started.  There 
were  no  men  about  to  interrupt  me.  Even  had  there  been,  no 
one  would  have  dreamt  of  interfering,  for  it  was  my  daily 
business  to  see  to  every  catch  and  rope  and  bar  before  the 
performance  took  place,  and  it  now  wanted  but  an  hour  to  the 
time,  the  grand  night  too,  as  I  thought,  with  fiendish  glee,  as  I 
scrambled  over  the  netting  and  felt  it  all  with  care  ;  I  gave  very 
particular  care  to  one  bar,  and  then  I  descended  and  looked  up. 
One  of  the  grandest  bits  of  this  fairy  scene  was  towards  the 
end,  when  Lizzie,  as  the  Queen,  was  flying  at  the  left  side  of  the 
netting,  and  Wintle,  at  the  extreme  right,  was  executing  some 
wonderful  gymnastics  on  the  horizontal  bar.  He  wound  up  by 
jerking  himself  off  into  space,  and  then  after  turning  a  somer¬ 
sault,  catching  by  his  knees  to  another  bar  which  hung  some 
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twelve  feet  below.  It  was  a  very  difficult  trick,  and  one  over 
which  he  was  nervous,  for  should  the  lower  bar  by  any  miraculous 
chance  give  way,  nothing  could  prevent  him  falling,  and  as 
in  such  a  position  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  distances 
accurately,  he  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  fall  outside  as  inside 
the  net.’ 

“  ‘  The  entertainment  was  half  over  ;  the  Peruvian  horses  had 
been  duly  admired,  and  the  juggler’s  tricks  were  finished,  when 
the  band  struck  up  an  inspiriting  march,  composed  in  our  honour, 
and  before  the  applause  which  greeted  our  entrance  had  sub¬ 
sided,  we  were  hanging  on  to  the  central  rope,  and  bowing  our 

acknowledgments — the  new  play  had  begun . They  cheered 

us  to  the  echo.  “  Never  had  fairy  looked  more  lovely  than  Lizzie 
in  her  silver  dress  ;  the  prince  was  charming  ;  the  cat  superb/ 
every  one  declared  ;  and  then  following  on  the  applause  came  a 
breathless  silence  as  they  awaited  the  grand  finale.  I  was  swung 
up  to  my  lofty  perch,  and  the  “  courtship,”  as  we  called  the 
coquetting  on  the  tight-rope,  began  below  me.  Lizzie  advancing 
from  the  right  and  Wintle  from  the  left,  they  were  to  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre,  and  each  go  to  the  opposite  end,  and  then  to 
begin  those  “  fairy  flights”  which  brought  the  play  to  a  conclusion. 
Seated  there,  while  continuing  my  own  business  of  mock  flight 
and  dismay,  my  straining  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  two — the  wife 
who  had  betrayed  me,  and  the  man  who  had  dared  to  win  her 
from  me.’ 

“  For  the  first  time  during  his  recital,  the  clown  moved  and 
now  sprang  to  his  feet  with  blazing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  as  he 
rapidly  continued  : — 

‘“Wilder  and  wilder  grow  my  actions  as  I  dodge  to  and  fro  on 
my  perch  for  fear  I  should  lose  one  movement  of  theirs  ;  and  the 
laughter  rings  from  below  as  bright  eyes  fix  upon  me.  “  Look  at 
the  clown  !  look  at  his  antics  !”  they  cry,  and  I — I  am  nearly 
blinded  by  my  whole  soul  rushing  to  my  eyes  as  I  hang  there 
waiting — waiting  to  see  him  fall !  See  now  he  waves  the  fan,  the 

signal  she  should  pass  him . Now,  Lizzie.  Gently  !  Why, 

what  is  this  ?  She  draws  back,  whispering  something  ;  her  lips 
move.  I  cannot  catch  the  words,  but  I  know  their  meaning, 
“she  hasn’t  the  nerve,”  she  says  “to-night ;  she  cannot  pass  him,” 
and — am  I  blind  ?  Am  I  falling  ?  She  turns  back  the  same  way 
to  the  right,  to  his  side  !  “  Lizzie !”  In  good  earnest  I  hang  for- 
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ward  now  collecting  my  strength  for  a  warning  cry — Lizzie  !  Is 
it  my  voice  that  sounds  in  that  half-choked  agonized  whisper  that 
scarcely  stirs  the  air  about  me  ?  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  audience 
below,  gesticulating  wildly  for  the  help  that  in  a  few  minutes  will 
be  too  late,  but  they  laugh  back  their  answers.  How  splendidly  I 
am  acting  to-night !  I  must  get  down  a  rope — where  is  my  rope? 
and  I  turn  to  clutch  at  the  support  which  carried  me  up  just 
as  she  reaches  the  topmost  bar.  .  .  .  I — I  forgot.  They  took  it 
away.  My  hand  closes  on  empty  air,  and  then — a  few  moments 
of  sickening,  awful  terror,  while  the  ringing  cheers  burst  forth 
afresh,  and  the  fairy  swings  gaily  to  and  fro — and  then  a  frightful 
scream — a  rush  of  horror-stricken  people  towards  the  useless  net, 
and  in  their  midst,  there  !  on  the  cruel  floor,  Lizzie — my  Lizzie — 
dead  !’ 

“  He  sunk  to  the  ground  again  repeating  his  last  words, 

‘  my  Lizzie,  and  dead — dead,’  he  sobbed,  and  clinging  to  the 
stone,  he  hissed  the  name  again  and  again. 

“When  he  grew  calmer  he  went  back  to  his  old  position,  and 
in  a  few  words  his  story  was  finished. 

“ ‘  I  don’t  know  how  I  got  down,  I  don’t  know  anything  that 
happened  after  that,  except  that  I  saw  Wintle  married.  He 
married  a  girl  belonging  to  the  troupe,  and  she  told  me  it  was 
Lizzie  who  had  arranged  it  all  quietly  for  them,  and  that  it 
was  to  her  and  not  to  Lizzie  that  the  kiss  and  the  words  had  been 
given.  But  somehow,  added  the  man  wearily,  ‘  I  don’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  think  of  that.  Christmas  Eve,  ten  years  to-day,’  he  began 
again  presently  ;  and  when,  after  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  him,  he  was  still  mechanically  repeating  the 
words  which  had  just  attracted  me.  “  Lizzie,  killed  by  mistake.” 

“  ‘  And  you  !  I  questioned,  as,  Jack  came  to  a  standstill. 

“  ‘  Oh  !’  said  Jack,  as  he  knocked  out  the  ashes  and  pocketed 
his  pipe.  ‘  I  was  chilled  to  the  bone  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
the  station.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  many  thanks  are  due,’  said  I,  ‘  I  congratulate  the 
Pop  Gun  on  its  editor.’  And  then  for  fear  Jack’s  story  should 
appear  in  the  pages  of  that  influential  weekly,  I  immediately  wrote 
it  all  down  myself. 

M.  E.  W. 
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TO  the  great  relief  of  everybody  concerned  in  a  deservedly  unfortunate 
enterprise  the  series  of  German  “  representations  ”  at  Covent 
Garden  closed  during  the  second  week  of  July  with  a  poor  performance  of 
“  Lohengrin and  I  deem  it  unlikely  that  we  shall  hear  much  about 
German  Opera  in  London  for  some  years  to  come.  With  one  exception 
— “  Tristan  and  Isolde,”  which  was  really  well  rendered  all  round,  and 
afforded  Fraulein  Lili  Lehmann  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her 
remarkable  dramatic  and  vocal  abilities — the  works  produced  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  intrinsic  charms  by  bad  acting  and  worse  singing,  third- 
rate  mise  en  schie,  and  wretched  stage  management.  But  for  the  happy 
influence  exercised  by  Hans  Richter  upon  an  orchestra  reluctant  to 
rehearse  with  the  frequency  and  assiduity  to  which  his  own  instrumentalists 
here  as  well  as  in  Vienna  have  accustomed  him,  some  of  the  performances 
would  have  been  little  short  of  intolerable.  The  great  conductor,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Covent  Garden  “  artists  ”  to  take  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  trouble  with  the  music  assigned  to  them,  getting  himself 
much  grumbled  at  for  worrying  them  ;  and  the  result  of  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  good-humour  was  that  the  accompaniments,  on  the 
whole,  were  efficiently  played.  This  circumstance  just  saved  the 
Wagnerian  works  produced  from  utter  and  deadly  failure,  their  vocal 
parts  being  of  so  much  less  importance  than  the  function  of  the  orchestra, 
to  which  narrative,  melody,  and  descriptive  harmony  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confided,  whilst  the  voices  are  seldom  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
to  ejaculate  the  words  of  the  libretto.  The  orchestra,  frankly  speaking,  was 
the  only  solid  attraction  of  the  “  Cyklus  in  all  the  singers,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  there  was  not  sufficient  vocal  or  artistic  merit  to  draw  even 
one  of  the  sparse  and  low-spirited  audiences  successively  gathered  together 
within  the  walls  of  the  big  theatre  on  the  “  German  nights.”  Under  the 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  wondered  a-t  that  the  impresa  has  turned  out 
far  from  remunerative.  It  did  not  at  the  outset  command  the  resources 
requisite  now-a-days  for  the  payment  of  first-class  talent ;  it  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  unfortunate  antecedents ;  it  was  ill-organized  and  carelessly 
managed.  Therefore  it  had  its  own  shortcomings  only  to  thank  for  its  lack 
of  success,  and  can  put  forward  no  valid  claim  to  public  sympathy  for  its 
many  mishaps  and  complete  failure.  It  has,  however,  no  less  convinc¬ 
ingly  than  its  fellow-culprit  and  co-sufferer,  the  Italian  impresa  at  Covent 
Garden,  proved  that  the  reign  of  opera  in  foreign  tongues  is  over  in  this 
country ;  and  that,  if  London  is  to  have  its  regular  operatic  season  in 
years  to  come,  a  clean  sweep  will  have  to  be  made  of  institutions  that 
have  practically  become  obsolete,  more  by  reason  of  their  maladministra¬ 
tion  than  of  their  intrinsic  viciousness.  As  for  such  bungling  and  doleful 
experiments  as  that  recently  tried  by  German  enterprise  at  Covent  Garden, 
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the  musical  public  of  this  metropolis  has  had  enough  of  them  and  some¬ 
thing  to  spare.  For  the  future  we  will  have  German  operas  in  English,  as 
many  of  the  good  ones  as  we  can  get ;  above  all,  we  will  not  have  any 
more  bad  English  operas  in  German. 

A  few  nights  before  the  termination  of  its  “  Cyklus,”  the  Franke  manage¬ 
ment  brought  out  a  German  version  of  Mr.  h  Beckett’s  “  Savonarola,”  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford.  This,  the  second  of  Mr.  a  Beckett’s 
libretti  dealt  with  by  the  composer  in  question,  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  first  (“  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ”)  which  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  operatic  text  existing  in  our  language  ;  whereas  the  book  of  “  Savon¬ 
arola  ”  is  dull,  stilted,  and,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  weak.*  It  is 
not,  however,  so  crushingly  tiresome  as  the  music  which  has  been  fitted 
to  it.  In  a  notice  of  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims”  that  appeared  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magazine,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
whatever  Dr.  Stanford’s  inborn  function  may  be  with  relation  to  music,  it 
is  certainly  not  that  of  a  composer  of  comic  opera.  His  “Savonarola” 
has  gone  far  to  convince  me  that  opera  of  any  kind  is  quite  out  of  his 
line,  and  that  the  sooner  he  definitively  abandons  the  stage  for  the 
cathedral,  the  better  for  his  musical  reputation.  He  has  a  decided  turn 
for  writing  masses,  anthems,  motets,  graduali ,  and  such  like,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  sacred  cantata,  or  even  an  oratorio,  from  his  pen  would 
teem  with  attractions  for  piously-disposed  audiences,  especially  if  these 
latter  happened  to  be  tolerably  indifferent  to  melody,  and  strongly  addicted 
to  vocal  recitative  and  instrumental  counterpoint.  But  Dr.  Stanford,  if  I 
may  judge  his  capacities  as  a  composer  by  the  two  large  works  above- 
referred  to — a  comic  and  a  tragic  opera — has  no  melodic  gift  to  speak  of, 
and  but  little  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  human  passions.  His 
music  is  just  as  dry  and  unemotional  when  it  has  to  do  with  love  as  when 
it  seeks  to  express  the  promptings  of  hatred  or  the  bitterness  of  a  revenge¬ 
ful  spirit.  In  both  cases  it  is  laboured  and  heavy,  uninteresting  and 
wearisome.  One  long  dreary  monologue  follows  another  ;  psalm  succeeds 
psalm  with  depressing  regularity,  and  they  are  not  cheerful  or  tuneful 
psalms,  neither ;  there  is  not  a  song,  recognizable  as  such,  throughout  the 
whole  work,  to  enliven  the  dreadful  gloom  of  four  spun-out  acts,  each 
more  dismal  than  the  other ;  for  lack  of  melody  the  tune-loving  listener 
is  all  but  driven  melancholy  mad,  and  detects  himself  semi  insanely 
yearning  for  an  interpolation  of  some  low-lived  street  ditty.  If,  during 
the  horribly  tedious  business  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  that  took  up 
three-fourths  of  the  first  act — than  which,  I  must  say,  nothing  uglier  has 
ever  afflicted  my  ears — the  chief  cornet-a-piston  had  suddenly  struck  up 
“  Over  the  garden  wall,”  or  “  I’m  saving  it  up  for  ’Liza,”  I  feel  assured 
that  either  of  those  strains,  offensive  as  they  are  to  the  majority  of 
musicians  under  normal  conditions,  would  have  been  greeted  by  a  deep 
and  general  sigh  of  relief.  For  my  own  part,  during  the  dread  quarter  of 

*  [I  always  consider  that  a  writer  who  signs  his  name  to  an  article  should  have  full 
liberty  of  expression  and  opinion.  Elsewhere  another  able  writer  has  recorded  a  different 
view  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett’s  “  Savonarola,”  a  fine  dramatic  subject 
lost  to  the  stage. — C.  S.] 
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an  hour,  when  Sebastian  and  Francesca  were  boring  one  another  (and 
hundreds  of  their  unoffending  hearers)  to  death  with  inconceivably  tire¬ 
some  warnings  and  reproaches,  shouted  at  the  topmost  pitch  of  their 
respective  voices,  I  would  have  been  demonstratively  thankful  for  such 
“  surcease  of  sorrow  ”  as  might  have  been  afforded  by  a  spell  of  “  Yankee 
Doodle,”  “  My  Pretty  Jane,”  or  even  Rhode’s  Variations.  But  no  such 
drop  of  tuneful  comfort  was  vouchsafed  to  those  who,  like  myself,  were 
thirsting  for  a  gush  of  melody ;  all  was  arid,  grim,  hard,  angular,  and 
fatiguing,  a  rocky  desert  of  unnatural  intervals  and  painful  transitions, 
through  which  we  were  doomed  to  trudge  sadly  along  without  obtaining 
even  a  glimpse,  now  and  anon,  of  a  distant  oasis  green  with  promise  of 
refreshment.  And  so  it  went  on,  from  the  gruesome  beginning  to  the 
bitter  end. 


Few  thinner  plots  than  that  of  “Savonarola”  have  ever  been  spread  out 
over  a  four-act  libretto.  It  presents  the  hero  to  the  audience  as  a  tutor  in 
a  Florentine  family,  who  has  surreptitiously  won  the  affections  of  his 
employer’s  daughter,  and  has  been  very  properly  kicked  out  of  doors  for 
committing  so  unpardonable  a  breach  of  trust.  The  young  lady,  called  over 
the  coals  by  a  pretendant  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  gives  up  Savonarola  with 
a  promptitude  as  laudable  as  it  is  improbable  ;  whereupon  the  latter,  unable 
to  get  his  own  way  in  carnal  matters,  takes  to  religion,  thereby — as  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  any  unprejudiced  person — paying  but  a  poor  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  intrinsic  attractions  of  Mother  Church.  Clarice  does  not  marry 
the  person  who  has  got  her  out  of  her  scrape  with  Savonarola,  but  some¬ 
body  else,  to  whom  she  bears  a  daughter,  and  dies.  Twenty  years  later 
this  daughter,  Francesca  by  name,  has  grown  up  the  very  image  of  her 
defunct  mother.  Why  or  how  is  not  explained  ;  but  she  belongs  to  the 
Medici  faction,  which  entertains  such  strong  objections  to  Savonarola  (who, 
meanwhile,  has  risen  to  some  eminence  in  his  profession)  that  it  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  He  has 
some  sort  of  a  following,  which  devotes  its  leisure  to  brawling  in  the 
streets  with  the  partisans  of  the  Medici.  The  two  factions  do  not  hurt  one 
another  in  the  least,  but  they  make  a  great  noise  and  use  a  good  deal  of 
bad  language.  When  Savonarola  piously  scolds  them,  they  subside,  and 
begin  to  pray.  About  this  time  Francesca  is  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
Savonarola,  accused  of  being  a  spy — though  what  she  can  possibly  be 
spying  about  is  not  explained.  His  followers  propose  to  hang  her  ;  but  he 
lets  her  go,  because  she  is  so  like  her  mother.  Shortly  after,  for  no  reason 
assigned  to  the  audience,  Savonarola  falls  into  such  disfavour  with  his 
fellow-citizens  that  they  break  into  his  church,  seize  him,  convey  him  to 
prison,  and  finally  burn  him.  Francesca  witnesses  the  execution,  and  is 
so  completely  overcome  thereby — why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surmise — - 
that  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart  as  soon  as  she  has  terminated  her  final 
recitative  with  a  screech  of  more  than  ordinary  dismalness ;  which  is  really 
saying  a  good  deal,  considering  the  feline  character  of  her  utterances 
throughout  the  opera.  This  story  lacks  coherence,  and  its  unfortunate 
treatment,  at  the  hands  of  poet  and  musician  alike,  rob  it  of  all  human 
interest.  The  dramatis  persona ,  like  Wagner’s  gods  and  goddesses,  are  one 
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and  all  insufferable  bores — wordy,  priggish,  long-winded,  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  What  they  have  to  say,  and  their  way  of  saying  it,  are  equally 
tiresome.  The  orchestration  is  ingenious,  but  harassingly  uneasy;  its  chief 
merit  is  that  it  frequently  drowns  the  voices.  A  remark  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
uttered  Apropos  of  another  very  fatiguing  opera,  is  eminently  applicable  to 
the  music  of  “  Savonarola.”  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  “  Tristan 
and  Isolde  ”  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Berlin  Hofoper,  the 
German  Chancellor  sate  out  the  performance  with  great  steadfastness. 
Between  the  second  and  third  acts  I  met  him  in  the  lobby,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  new  opera.  He  replied,  “  H’m  !  It  is 
doubtless  very  fine  and  noble  (sehr  schoen  und  sehr  erhaben) ;  but,  the  devil 
take  me,  if  there  is  any  tune  in  it  that  one  can  whistle  going  home  !  ” 

Of  the  performance  at  Covent  Garden  of  the  very  objectionable  work 
above  alluded  to — a  performance  which  will  probably  prove  unique  as  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  for  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  “  Savona¬ 
rola  ”  will  ever  be  reproduced  upon  an  English  stage — no  more  need  be 
said  than  that  it  was  in  all  respects  save  one  (the  orchestral  playing,  with 
which  there  was  little  fault  to  find)  fully  worthy  of  the  story  and  the  music. 
Fraeulein  Schaernack  had  studied  the  double  part  of  mother  and  daughter 
in  something  less  than  a  fortnight.  The  effort  was  highly  creditable  to  her 
industry  and  courage.  Had  she  not  made  it,  however,  she  would  have 
spared  her  audience  a  vast  deal  of  unmerited  pain  and  sorrow.  Herr 
Stritt,  who  represented  the  ascetic  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s  in  a  full-flowing 
beard,  thereby  not  only  perpetrating  an  anachronism,  but  missing  a  fine 
chance  of  contrasting  the  appearance  of  the  amorous  tutor,  aged  twenty- 
five  or  so,  with  that  of  the  devout  quadragenarian  ecclesiastic,  did  his  best 
to  render  an  uniformly  unpleasant  role  attractive.  That  his  endeavours 
were  not  crowned  with  success  was,  I  am  bound  to  say,  not  his  fault.  The 
same  may  with  truth  be  remarked  of  Herr  Scheidemantel.  Nobody  could 
have  rendered  interesting  or  pleasurable  such  hideous  music  as  that  allotted 
by  Dr.  Stanford  to  Rucello.  None  of  the  other  performers  were  worthy  of 
mention.  The  choruses  were  coarsely  and  unsteadily  sung  ;  some  of  them 
(notably  that  of  the  boys)  out  of  tune.  No  complaints  of  over-realism 
could  with  justice  be  levelled  at  the  stage-management.  Two  street-fights, 
each  of  some  minutes’  duration,  occurred  in  the  course  of  act  i.  without  a 
single  simulated  casualty.  The  hostile  factions  got  huddled  up  together 
anyhow,  kept  their  swords  well  up  above  their  heads,  and  then  clashed 
them  against  one  another  a  few  dozen  times  in  a  cautious  and  leisurely 
manner  that  was  also  mildly  humorous,  suggesting  as  it  did  that  not  one  of 
these  infuriated  partisans  had  it  in  him  to  harm  a  fly  upon  political  or  reli¬ 
gious  grounds  of  quarrel.  I  have  not  laid  any  particular  stress  upon  the 
bad  taste,  not  to  say  impertinence,  of  introducing  an  English  work  to  the 
English  public  travestied  into  German  and  ill-rendered  by  German  artists ; 
because  I  know  that  my  opinions  in  this  regard  are  not  shared  by  a  good 
many  English  musicians,  who  entertain  the  view  that  it  is  extremely  desir¬ 
able  to  make  the  compositions  of  Englishmen  generally  known,  no  matter 
in  what  guise ;  and  that,  provided  an  opera  be  worth  listening  to,  it  imports 
little  whether  it  be  sung  in  one  language  or  another.  Admitting  the 
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correctness  of  this  latter  postulate,  however,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a 
breach  of  tact  and  of  the  respect  that  every  caterer  for  the  public  owes  to 
his  employers,  for  an  Englishman  to  bring  out  a  work,  composed  to  an 
English  text,  in  an  idiom  absolutely  unintelligible  to  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  persons  who  pay  to  listen  to  it. 

Looking  back  upon  another  monthful  of  concerts — happily  for  metropo¬ 
litan  musical  critics  the  last  of  the  1884  season — I  may  confidently  assert 
that  the  most  interesting  of  these  entertainments  were,  as  usual,  not  the 
“  monster  ”  ones,  given  in  huge  halls  or  spacious  concert-rooms,  but  the 
smaller  performances,  heard  in  ca7ner&,  after  the  manner  of  highly  spiced 
divorced  cases.  Several  of  these  July  matinees  proved  thoroughly  deserving 
of  notice,  notably  that  given  by  Mario  Costa  (a  nephew  of  the  lamented 
maestro )  at  the  splendid  town-house  of  the  Marchioness  de  Santurce,  in 
which  a  brillant  company  of  high-born  music  lovers,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Ismail  Pasha,  whilom  Khedive  of  Egypt,  gathered  together, 
attracted  by  a  programme  chiefly  consisting  of  the  bmeficiaire' s  compositions, 
delightfully  rendered  by  himself  and  several  excellent  artists  of  both  sexes. 
The  concert  in  question  was  signalized  by  an  unexpected  but  extremely 
agreeable  episode.  Amongst  the  audience  was  Jules  Diaz  de  Soria, 
looking  more  like  a  clief  d' oeuvre  of  Velasquez  {han  ever.  His  name  was 
not  “  in  the  bill ;  ”  but  as  soon  as  the  Heir  Apparent  caught  sight  of  him, 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  preferred  a  request  that 
was  de  facto  a  command,  and  De  Soria  forthwith  sang  two  charming 
French  chansons — “La  Tour  St.  Jacques”  and  “  L’Extase  ” — with  the 
inimitable  grace,  purity  and  finish  of  which,  amongst  cotemporary 
drawing-room  singers  he  appears  to  possess  the  monopoly.  It  was  also  a 
real  treat  to  listen  to  Mario  Costa’s  renderings — musically  spoken,  rather 
than  sung — of  several  of  his  admirable  songs.  This  youthful  composer, 
whose  works  sparkle  with  a  dainty  and  genial  originality,  has  a  brilliant 
career  before  him,  even  should  he  limit  his  creative  efforts  to  song-writing, 
for  he  is,  above  all,  a  song-writer  far  la  grace  de  Dieu ,  and  will  certainly 
achieve  great  popularity  in  this  country  if  he  address  himself  resolutely  to 
the  enterprise — a  difficult  one,  I  admit,  for  an  Italian  musician — of  setting 
English  words  instead  of  verses  written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which 
British  musical  youths  and  maidens  cannot  pronounce,  or  even  in  the 
Italian  language,  much  less  familiar  to  English  society  than,  possibly,  he 
believes  it  to  be.  Mario  Costa,  as  I  understand,  has  chosen  London  as 
his  permanent  dwelling-place,  and  has  already  won  cordial  recognition  of 
his  remarkable  talents  in  musical  circles  guided  in  their  judgments  by 
intelligence  as  well  as  by  fashion.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
made  his  way  thus  far  entirely  on  his  own  merits,  and  unassisted  by  his 
deceased  uncle’s  protection  or  even  encouragement.  But,  if  it  be  his 
ambition  to  become  genuinely  popular  in  this  country,  and  to  reap  the 
material  harvests  of  indisputable  and  lasting  success,  he  must  write  songs 
that  English  vocalists,  professional  and  amateur,  can  sing  with  the  ease 
and  effectiveness  that  are  inevitably  precluded  to  an  executant  who  does 
not  understand  what  he  or  she  is  singing  about.  I  have  before  me  several 
of  Signor  Costa’s  ballads,  serenades,  &c.,  all  of  them  absolutely  good  of 
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their  respective  kinds,  and  bearing  the  distinct  mark  of  genius.  Only  one 
of  them  is  qualified  for  popularity,  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Hersee 
has  provided  an  English  version  of  its  words;  it  is  called  “Spring” 
(Ricordi,  265,  Regent  Street),  and  being  equally  suitable,  in  sentiment  as 
well  as  in  form,  to  either  sex,  besides  being  extremely  pretty,  should 
become  a  general  favourite.  All  the  others — and  there  is  not  a  mediocre 
or  conventional  song  amongst  them — are  handicapped,  as  far  as  the  great 
music-buying  public  is  concerned,  by  their  Italian  text.  It  is  long  since  I 
have  set  eyes  upon  such  captivating  songs  as  “  Amore  e  Neve,”  “  Un 
Organetto,”  and  “  L’Incantesimo,”  whilst  “  Serenatella  ”  and  “  Napulitanata” 
are  genuine  Southern  inspirations,  redolent  of  the  languid  warmth  and 
quaint  naivete  that  characterize  the  songs  of  the  ineffable  Bay.  But  these, 
and  many  others  of  no  less  musical  merit,  are  practically  tabooed  to  the 
numberless  vocalists  of  the  British  drawing-room  by  the  disability  above 
referred  to ;  the  more  the  pity,  because  good  songs  are  only  too  rare,  and 
these  of  Mario  Costa  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  day. 

On  the  9th  ult.,  at  Mrs.  Sassoon’s  fine  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Castellan  gave  her  annual  morning  concert — I  need  scarcely  say, 
during  the  afternoon — and  played  several  violin  soli  by  Porpora,  Bazzini, 
Papini,  Delibes  and  De  Beriot  with  the  fine  feeling  and  finished  execution 
for  which  this  accomplished  artiste  is  so  justly  celebrated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  She  was  ably  supported  by  Isidore  de  Lara,  Eric  Lewis,  and 
Mdlles.  Luziani,  Badia  and  Le  Brun,  the  last-named  young  lady’s  admirable 
renderings  of  Denza’s  “  S’il  avait  su  ”  and  Tosti’s  “  Mother  ”  constituting 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  an  exceptionally  good  entertainment. 
Mdlle.  Le  Brun,  whose  fine  voice  and  sympathetic  delivery  entitle  her  to 
high  rank  amongst  the  cantatrici  of  the  day — like  two  or  three  operatic 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  she  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  sing  in 
half  a  dozen  idioms  with  irreproachable  accent — was  also  a  prominent 
artistic  feature  in  the  concerts  given  by  Madame  Friggeri  at  Marlborough 
Rooms,  and  Signor  Gelli  at  16,  Grosvenor  Street.  At  the  former  matinee 
she  sang  the  Habanera  from  “  Carmen,”  and  Denza's  “  latest,”  “  Golden 
Stars,”  with  admirable  verve  and  expression.  Madame  Friggeri  afforded  to 
a  select  and  fashionable  gathering  of  her  admirers  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
that  sort  of  vocalization  which,  but  for  such  phenomena  as  Adelina  Patti, 
Signora  Scalchi  and  Madame  Sembrich,  might  be  spoken  of  now-a-days  as  a 
lost  art — viz.,  absolutely  irreproachable  production,  method  and  execution 
At  Signor  Gelli’s  concert  a  very  bright  and  vigorous  quartette  by  the 
bhieficiaire  was  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Hollmann,  Cracroft  and  Zerbini, 
led  by  that  excellent  violinist  Guerini,  who  is  in  great  form  this  year 
Apropos  of  Guerini,  I  must  correct  an  error  that  occurred  in  my  4last 
“  Musical  Box,”  his  gifted  wife  being  therein  described  as  “  formerly 
Miss  Rosa  Willoughby  ”  instead  of  “  Wilberforce.”  How  this  absurd 
mistake  found  its  way  into  print  I  know  not ;  but  much  must  be 
forgiven  to  the  overdone  chronicler  of  many  concerts  in  the  height  of 
the  season.  I  cannot  conclude  my  references  to  the  July  matinees 
without  according  special  mention  to  that  of  Signorina  Alice  Barbi,  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  intelligent  singers  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
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to  listen  to,  and  the  only  one  of  Italian  birth  I  have  as  yet  heard  interpret 
the  Lieder  of  Schubert  and  Schumann  every  whit  as  perfectly  as  Helene 
Magnus  or  Amalie  Joachim.  The  gifted  and  beautiful  concert  giver,  aided 
by  De  Lara,  Albanese  and  several  other  distinguished  musicians,  provided  her 
many  friends  with  a  delightful  afternoon’s  entertainment,  and  was  recalled 
again  and  again  after  each  song  to  receive  enthusiastic  tributes  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  Last  month  I  forgot  to  record  the  success  achieved  by 
Miss  Mary  Rachel,  at  her  Annual  Morning  Concert,  in  Verdi’s  “  Caro 
Nome  ”  and  Sullivan’s  “  Orpheus  with  his  Lute,”  which  she  sang  with  great 
taste  and  laudable  purity  of  style.  She  is  an  industrious  and  promising 
young  vocalist,  who  richly  deserves  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  higher  walks 
of  her  profession.  Amongst  the  musical  novelties  of  the  past  month  is  a 
very  charming  duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  composed  by  my  talented  young 
friend,  Wilfred  Bendall,  for  Miss  de  Fonblanque  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Campbell — 
the  two  will  be  one  before  this  notice  reaches  public  cognizance — who 
have  already  sung  it  at  several  concerts  with  conspicuous  success.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Enoch.  &  Son  under  the  title  of  “  Love  Never  Fades,” 
and  I  doubt  not  will  be  firmly  established  in  the  favour  of  drawing-room 
amateurs  by  the  commencement  of  the  winter  season. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  M.  Reyer’s  operatic  version  of  Siegfried’s  adventures, 
from  his  first  arrival  at  Gunther’s  Court  to  his  death,  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  with  considerable  pains  and  outlay.  It  is  a  meritorious 
work  in  many  respects,  but,  on  the  whole,  dull,  over-lavishly  padded  with 
feeble  rubbish,  and  imprudently  suggestive  of  comparisons  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  only  too  manifestly  to  its  disadvantage.  M.  Reyer  lacks 
originality,  and  is  by  no  means  a  first-class  copyist.  He  imitates  the 
musical  style  of  Berlioz  and  the  method  of  Wagner,  weakly  in  both  cases. 
Of  real  creative  genius  there  is  no  trace  throughout  the  work,  which  is  far 
too  long  and  prosy  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  London  audience.  Its  melodies 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  instead  of  being  novelties,  moreover,  they  are 
diluted  reminders  of  somebody  else’s  tunes.  M.  Reyer’s  orchestration, 
too,  is  not  equal  to  its  narrative  and  descriptive  mission.  It  is  annoyingly 
restless,  constantly  straining  at  effects  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  achieve  ; 
often  gaudy  in  tone-colour,  but  uniformly  unsubstantial.  It  abounds  in 
surprises ;  but  they  are  seldom  pleasing  or  even  interesting  ones.  It  is 
always  promising  and  never  fulfilling.  M.  Reyer’s  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  legend  so  tragical  and  superhuman  that  it  overtaxed  the 
gigantic  force  of  Wagner’s  genius  is  as  though  a  flashy  rhymester  were  to 
try  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  Homeric  or  Miltonian  level.  His  music 
reveals  French  glitter  and  insincerity,  even  when  he  intends  it  to  be  most 
sombre  and  earnest.  From  a  conventional  operatic,  stagey  point  of  view 
the  book  of  “  Sigurd  ”  is  a  better  one  than  that  of  “  Siegfried  ”  and  the 
“  Goetterdaemmerung.”  One  can  scarcely  be  too  grateful  to  its  authors 
for  excluding  that  intolerable  bore,  Wotan,  and  the  whole  revolting  crew  of 
deities  and  dwarfs,  water-nymphs  and  giants,  from  their  plot.  They  have 
retained  the  Nornes  and  Walkyrie,  and  added  some  futile  phantoms  and  in¬ 
effectual  Kobolds  ;  but  these  supernumeraries  have  nothing  of  any  moment 
to  say  or  to  do,  and  are  practically  no  hindrance  to  the  dramatic  action  or 
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musical  narrative  of  the  opera.  “  Sigurd  ”  has  been  well  mounted  and  put 
upon  the  stage.  The  supernatural  effects  are  ingeniously  contrived  and 
produced,  and  one  or  two  of  the  changes  of  scene  are  worthy  of  the 
Lyceum.  Brunhilde’s  fire-encircled  retreat  in  Iceland  is  a  particularly 
striking  set ;  and  the  transformation  of  her  couch  into  a  crystal  boat  is 
very  cleverly  managed.  This  boat,  by  the  way,  is  destined,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  swans,  to  perform  one  of  the  most  formidable  voyages 
ever  attempted  in  an  open  wherry  by  the  hardy  mariners  of»olden  times — 
all  the  way  from  a  lake  somewhere  near  Mount  Hecla  to  Gunther’s  Castle 
on  the  Rhine.  As  Sigurd  and  Brunhilde  turn  up  at  their  place  of  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  third  act,  having  manifestly  suffered  neither  general  nor  par¬ 
ticular  average,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  have  had  a  good  passage 
across  the  North  Sea;  but  one  cannot  help  contemplating  with  compassion 
two  full-grown  persons  of  opposite  sexes  who  have  travelled  such  a  long 
distance,  lying  on  their  backs  in  a  boat  only  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  with  a  drawn  sword  between  them,  and  nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 
Madame  Albani  displayed  much  musical  and  dramatic  intelligence  in  the 
part  of  Brunhilde,  singing  very  finely  in  her  duets  with  Hilda  and  Sigurd 
in  the  last  act.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  able  vocalist  should  so  frequently 
put  an  excessive  strain  upon  her  voice,  which  is  naturally  of  sweet  quality, 
but  acquires  distressing  harshness  when  over-exerted.  She  deserved  a 
better  Sigurd  than  M.  Jourdain,  who  scarcely  merited  the  kindly  applause 
with  which  his  mediocre  singing  was  greeted  by  a  good-natured  audience. 
Madame  Fursch-Madi  sustained  her  reputation  as  a  spirited  and  trust¬ 
worthy  singer  in  the  role  of  Hilda — a  somewhat  arduous  and  not  very 
grateful  one.  Having  nothing  agreeable  to  say  about  M.  Devoyod’s 
Gunther,  I  may  observe  that  Hagen  could  not  possibly  have  been  better 
impersonated  than  by  M.  de  Reszke.  “  Sigurd  ”  drew  a  couple  of  tolerably 
good  houses — nothing  extraordinary,  but  satisfactory  contrasts  to  the  dismal 
arrays  of  empty  boxes  and  stalls  exhibited  by  the  interior  of  Covent 
Garden  so  often  in  the  course  of  the  past  season.  I  do  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever.  that  it  will  secure  lasting  favour  in  this — or  indeed  in  any  other — 
country;  or  that  those  who  have  heard  it  once  will  wish  to  ever  hear  it 
again.  Eager  as  France  is  to  encourage  native  talent,  M.  Reyer  could  not 
induce  any  French  impresario  to  produce  “  Sigurd,”  either  in  Paris  or  the 
provinces,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  bring  it  out  abroad — firstly 
at  Brussels  and  secondly  in  London.  Had  it  been  a  work  of  indisputable 
and  commanding  merit,  most  assuredly  its  de'but  would  have  been  made 
under  very  different  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  not  a  chef  d' oeuvre,  far 
from  it ;  and,  as  far  as  its  future  in  London  is  concerned,  I  fancy  it  will  be 
consigned  to  the  limbo  in  which  “  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  “  Velleda,” 
“  Savonarola,”  and  some  other  dismal  failures,  are  doomed  to  moulder  for 
many  a  year  to  come. 
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“T\^ELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL.” 


Shakespeare’s  Comedy,  revived  at  the  Lyceum 


Malvolio  .  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

The  Duke  Orsino  ...  Mr.  Tekriss. 

Sir  Toby  Belch  .  Mr.  David  Fisher. 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  Mr.  Francis  Wyatt. 

Fabian .  Mr.  Andrews. 

Clown  .  Mr.  S.  Calhaem. 

Sebastian  .  Mr.  F.  Terry. 

Antonio .  Mr.  H.  Howe. 

A  Sea  Captain  .  Mr.  Tyars. 


Theatre  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  1884. 

Valentine  .  Mr.  Mf.llish- 

Curio  .  Mr.  Haviland. 

A  Friar .  Mr.  Harbury. 

First  Officer .  Mr.  Archer. 

Second  Officer  .  Mr.  Harwood. 

Olivia  .  Miss  Rose  Leclercq. 

Maria  .  Miss  L.  Payne. 

Viola  .  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


THOUGH  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  to  read, 
“  Twelfth  Night,”  in  point  of  construction  and  dramatic  interest, 
cannot  compare  with  “As  You  Like  It,”  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  or 
“  The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  It  may  be  called  a  comedy  without  a  hero  ; 
for  Orsino  scarcely  inspires  any  interest.  Indeed  of  Viola  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Count  Smorltork,  “  that  she  surprises  by  herself”  both 
hero  and  heroine.  It  is  doubtful  if,  but  for  the  character  of  Viola,  this 
delightful  comedy  would  ever  be  thought  worth  reviving  by  a  modem 
manager;  for  the  character  of  Malvolio  is  scarcely  one  which  any  leading 
actor  would  choose  for  the  display  of  his  own  particular  talent. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Irving’s  thoroughness  that  he  should  have 
produced  this  play,  in  which  he  himself  has  so  little  to  do,  with  the  same 
splendour,  and  with  the  same  discriminating  taste  and  artistic  attention 
to  detail  which  have  distinguished  all  his  other  Shakesperian  productions. 
It  may  be  said,  without  the  risk  of  contradiction,  that  never,  since  it  was 
first  acted  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  has  this  play  been  presented 
under  such  favourable  circumstances  as  it  is  now  on  the  stage  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  Indeed  it  almost  seemed  as  if,  every  now  and  then, 
some  of  the  performers,  who  must  have  remembered  the  very  haphazard 
way  in  which  this  comedy  is  generally  placed  upon  the  stage — I  mean  as 
regards  scenery  and  other  accessories— it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  were 
momentarily  overcome  by  the  unwonted  magnificence  of  their  surroundings. 
But  Mr.  Irving  is  one  of  those  artists  who  consistently  hold  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  although  this  play,  the  only 
new  production  of  his  season,  had  necessarily  to  be  put  upon  the  stage  at 
so  late  a  period  as  July,  and  must  be  withdrawn  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  on  account  of  his  departure  for  America,  all  this  was  no  reason  for 
neglecting  one  item  of  the  scenery,  costuming,  and  grouping  of  “  Twelfth 
Night.”  As  to  the  transpositions  and  abridgment  of  the  text,  about 
which  much  has  been  said  by  some  learned  critics,  not  a  single  word  of 
Shakespeare  is  altered ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  sequence  of 
the  scenes  in  the  original  could  be  followed  more  closely,  with  due 
regard  even  to  ordinary  scenic  requirements.  One  alteration  seems  to 
me  especially  wise;  and  that  is  the  transposition  of  the  Duke’s  speech  on 
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music  from  the  first  scene  of  act  i.  to  the  fourth  scene.  By  thistrans- 
position  mention  of  Olivia  and  of  the  retired  life  that  she  leads  is  first 
made,  as  it  should  be,  to  Viola,  and  an  apparently  needless  repetition  is 
avoided. 

To  Viola  as  the  most  important  character  I  must  give  the  first  place. 
Hackneyed  and  often  misused  as  the  word  is,  “  charming  ”  is  the  only 
epithet  that  one  can  apply,  with  all  the  force  of  its  real  meaning,  to  the  Viola 
of  Miss  Terry.  In  the  brief  glimpse  we  first  get  of  her  in  her  woman’s 
dress  she  at  once  enlists  our  sympathies,  and  makes  us  forget  that  Shake¬ 
speare  had  omitted  to  explain  that  Viola’s  love  for  the  Duke  was  not  born 
of  mere  caprice  ;  for  it  is  clear  from  her  speech — 

“  My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 

I  should  your  lordship.” 

that  Shakespeare  intended  her  to  have  been,  like  her  prototype  in  “  The 
History  of  Apolonius  and  Silla”  (from  which  the  plot  of  “  Twelfth  Night  ” 
is  taken),  secretly  in  love  with  the  Duke  before  she  came  to  Illyria.  Miss 
Terry  contrives  to  imply  that  Viola’s  love  for  Orsino  existed  before  she 
took  service  with  him  as  Cesario.  When  once  she  has  assumed  boys’ 
clothes,  Miss  Terry  never  lets  us  forget  that  she  is  a  tender,  refined,  and 
gentle  woman.  At  the  same  time  she  never  herself  forgets  that  she  is 
assuming  the  character  of  a  youth.  She  steers  clear  of  the  two  extremes 
into  which  some  of  the  representatives  of  Viola  have  fallen.  She  does  not 
emphasize  the  serious  side  of  Viola’s  character  at  the  expense  of  its  natural 
humour ;  nor  does  she  play  the  part  as  if  her  disguise  were  nothing  more 
than  a  practical  joke,  which  she  herself  so  much  enjoyed  that  one  must 
resent  the  intrusion  of  any  serious  feeling  into  such  a  frivolous  being. 
What  renders  all  Miss  Terry’s  impersonations  of  the  heroines  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedy  so  delightful,  is  the  remarkable  sense  of  humour  which  she 
possesses ;  it  is  essentially  a  feminine  sense  of  humour — delicate,  playful, 
always  graceful ;  never  jarring  on  one’s  sense  of  fitness  by  over-loudness  of 
tone  or  over-breadth  of  execution.  Critic  after  critic,  with  regard  to  this 
performance  of  Viola,  has  pointed  out  Miss  Terry’s  excellence  in  the 
soliloquy  after  she  recognizes  the  fact  that  Olivia  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  and  in  the  duel  scene.  But  there  was  one  touch  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  :  that  was,  in  the  scene  with  Olivia  in  the  third  act,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  scenes  in  the  piece  to  play.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  drawback 
of  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  being  sometimes  indistinct  and  having  somewhat 
failed  to  grasp  the  character  of  Olivia,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  contrast 
between  the  two  women,  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  proper  bringing 
out  of  the  character  of  Viola  in  this  scene,  Miss  Terry  managed  to  convey, 
by  the  wistful  expression  of  her  face  during  Olivia’s  speech,  beginning  : 

“  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you.  I  did  send,”  &c. 
how  much  she  longed  to  sympathize  with  the  woman  who  was  the  victim 
of  a  mistake  brought  about  by  Viola’s  assumption  of  a  character  and  sex 
other  than  her  own — an  assumption  which  was  never  intended  to  produce 
so  mischievous  an  effect.  With  all  the  loving  sympathy  of  her  tender¬ 
hearted  nature,  she  utters  the  words,  “  I  pity  you  ;  ”  and  then,  when  she 
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sees  that  even  this  amount  of  sympathy  encourages  Olivia’s  delusion,  with 
a  gentle  sternness  she  scatters  that  illusion  : 

“  No,  not  a  grise  ;  for  ’tis  a  vulgar  proof, 

That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  high  as  are  the  claims  which  Miss  Terry  has  esta¬ 
blished  to  the  gratitude,  I  may  almost  say,  to  the  love  of  those  to  whom 
Shakespeare  is  what  he  should  be,  the  absolute  king  of  dramatists,  by  her 
representations  of  his  heroines,  her  performance  of  Viola  has  raised  her 
one  step  higher  in  their  esteem  and  affection. 

But  now  for  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio,  which  seems  likely  to  create  as  much 
controversy  as  Garrick’s  Richard  III.  or  Edmund  Kean’s  Shylock,  not  to 
mention  more  recent  interpretations  of  Shakesperian  characters.  I  must 
confess  that  I  rather  grudge  the  employment  of  Mr.  Irving’s  remarkable 
powers  in  the  portrayal  of  any  character  that  has  not  some  deep  feeling  as 
its  basis.  Secondly,  I  must  confess  that  his  view  of  Malvolio  is  not  that 
which  I  should  have  anticipated.  To  me,  as  to  many  of  the  audience,  it 
was  a  surprise.  In  artistic  matters,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  well, 
when  one  finds  a  person  who  has  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
one  has  one’s  self,  presenting  a  view  of  that  subject  different  to  one’s 
own  preconceived  notions,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  some 
reason  on  his  side,  and  to  try  and  find  out  what  that  reason  is.  I 
never  thought  Malvolio  was  so  serious  a  character  as  Mr.  Irving  repre¬ 
sents  him  ;  but  when  I  turned  to  Shakespeare’s  text,  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Irving  was  right  and  that  I  was  wrong.  First,  the  very  name  (Mal¬ 
volio)  suggests  something  more  than  that  fantastic  prodigy  of  self- 
conceit  which  one  fancied  Malvolio  to  be.  Next,  the  very  strong 
resentment,  which  he  seems  to  have  inspired  in  the  minds  of  nearly  every 
one  that  had  come  into  contact  with  him,  shows  us  that  his  name  must  be 
allowed  its  full  significance.  Immediately  Mr.  Irving  appears  on  the  stage 
he  is  older,  more  dignified,  and  more  solemn  than  one  would  have,  on 
first  thoughts,  conceived  the  subject  of  Maria’s  mischievous  joke  to  have 
been.  But  when  one  questions  one’s  experience  of  human  nature,  one 
finds  that  that  Titanic  self-conceit,  which  was  evidently  the  dominant 
feature  of  Malvolio’s  character,  is  generally  found,  in  real  life,  coupled 
with  a  solemnity  of  demeanour  and  with  an  utter  absence  of  the  sense  of 
humour,  at  least  as  far  as  the  humour  of  others  is  concerned.  For  Malvolio 
to  smile,  when  he  is  describing  the  persistency  of  Cesario,  would  evidently 
be  out  of  place.  He  is  genuinely  astonished  that  any  one,  in  his  presence, 
should  dare  to  show  the  unconcerned  self-confidence  which  Cesario  shows. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  Mr.  Irving’s  delivery  of  the  speech  beginning  : 
u  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with  you;”  and  Mr. 
Irving’s  interpretation  is  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  the  author, 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  forged  letter,  it  is  insisted  upon  that  he 
shall  constantly  smile.  Now,  were  he  in  the  habit  of  smiling,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  him  to  assume.  Again,  those  critics  who  object 
that  Maria  and  her  accomplices  would  never  have  dared  to  play  the  trick 
they  do  upon  such  a  Malvolio  as  Mr.  Irving  shows  us,  seem  to  me  to  be 
under  an  entire  mistake.  It  was  the  very  Puritanical  seriousness  of  the 
man,  coupled  with  an  utterly  ungenial  and  unmerciful  disposition,  that 
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provoked  them  to  play  the  trick  at  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  artistic 
than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Irving,  consistently  with  his  conception  of  the 
character,  shows  how  grimly  the  solemn  visage  relaxed  when  Malvolio 
thinks  that  he  sees  the  realization  of  his  ambitious  dreams  with  regard  to 
obtaining  Olivia’s  love.  Admirable  is  it  to  see  the  force  with  which  he 
portrays  a  self-conceit,  so  different  from  the  feeble  vanity  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek — who  surely  must  have  been  intended  by  Shakespeare  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  Malvolio.  Sir  Andrew  believes  in  himself ;  but  with  a  faith  which 
any  contrary  breeze  of  opinion  may  shake.  Malvolio,  on  the  contrary,  has 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  his  perfect  superiority 
to  every  one  around  him.  That  there  should  be  anything  remarkable,  or 
against  the  law  of  Nature,  in  Olivia,  the  proud,  high-born  lady  being 
fascinated  by  his  mature  charms,  never  enters  his  mind.  It  is  as  clear  to 
him  as  “  daylight  ”  that  the  letter  is  genuine.  Were  some  one  to  have 
brought  forward  any  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary,  Malvolio 
would  have  remained  of  the  same  opinion.  If  one  could  follow  him  when 
he  disappears  with  the  words,  “  I’ll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you,”  it  is  most  probable  one  would  find  that,  after  a  few  minutes  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  had  set  down  the  whole  history  of  the  trick  played  on  him  as  an 
impudent  invention  to  cover  Olivia’s  passion  for  Sebastian.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  should  like  to  notice ;  and  that  is,  if  Malvolio  were 
simply  a  fantastic  conceited  personage,  would  not  the  punishment  he 
receives  seem  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  sense  of  dramatic  justice,  that 
we  should  resent  the  scene  in  the  dark  room,  not  because  Malvolio 
takes  too  tragic  a  view  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  because  of 
the  inhuman  cruelty  which  is  shown  him  by  his  persecutors?  But 
if  he  is  a  strong-minded,  Puritanical,  and  malicious  tyrant  which 
Mr.  Irving  represents  him  to  be,  the  punishment  is  well  deserved, 
and  does  not  jar  upon  our  sense  of  fitness.  In  the  scene  of 
reading  the  letter,  which  is  really  the  only  scene  that  Malvolio,  as  an 
actor,  may  be  said  to  have  to  himself,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Irving, 
while  perhaps  taking  one  or  two  passages  on  the  first  night  too  slow,  was 
too  quick  in  others  ;  he  did  not  give  time  enough  for  the  dramatic  relief, 
intended  by  Shakespeare,  whicli  the  remarks  made  by  the  concealed  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  scene  on  the  stage  should  afford.  There  might  surely  be  more 
movement  here  on  Mr.  Irving’s  part.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  still ;  for 
Malvolio,  thinking  himself  alone,  would  very  naturally  practise  some  of  the 
airs  and  graces  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  when  he  should  be  placed  in 
that  exalted  position  to  which  his  merits  entitled  him,  I  mean  as  Olivia’s 
i  husband. 

Little  space  is  left  for  me  to  deal  with  the  other  characters.  Mr.  Terriss 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  manly  and  brusque,  and  to  lack  that  voluptuous 
femineity  of  character  which  belongs  to  the  love-sick  Duke ;  Mr. 
David  Fisher,  as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  was  occasionally  very  indistinct,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  he  has  got  accustomed  to  the  theatre  he  will 
conquer  this  defect ;  in  other  respects  his  Sir  Toby  was  a  very  fine  piece  of 
comic  acting.  Indistinctness  of  utterance,  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  in 
some  of  our  modern  comedies  is  rather  an  advantage — as  far  as  the  audience 
is  concerned — for  the  less  heard  of  the  dialogue  the  better ;  but  this  is  not 
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so  with  Shakespeare’s  comedies.  Mr.  Wyatt  seems  to  me  to  have  formed 
the  right  conception  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  anyone  who  had  carefully  read  the  play  could  fail  to  admire  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  fatuous,  foppish  knight.  Mr.  Terry’s  Sebastian  was  a 
very  welcome  performance — not  only  in  his  carefully-discriminating  imitation 
of  his  sister’s  walk,  and  his  natural  likeness  to  her — but  also  for  the  spirit 
which  he  threw  into  the  part,  which  generally  fares  but  ill  at  the  hands  of 
its  representative.  Mr.  Howe,  as  Antonio,  had  a  part  that  one  could  have 
wished  were  a  more  prominent  one.  Mr.  Andrew’s  Fabian  was  an  excellent 
little  bit  of  character.  Of  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
speak  at  present.  Miss  Payne,  as  Maria,  justified  the  manager’s  choice  of 
her  to  fill  a  part  which  many  might  have  thought  beyond  her  powers. 
Except  for  some  faults  of  intonation,  her  representation  of  the  roguish 
waiting-woman  is  as  good  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

Of  the  scenery  it  may  be  said,  that  if  anything  could  reconcile  one  to 
the  interior  of  a  theatre  during  the  almost  tropical  heat  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  last  few  weeks,  such  exquisite  landscapes  and  voluptuous 
interiors  would  make  one  forget  to  ask  what  degree  the  thermometer 
registered.  I  notice  that  some  critics  persistently  ignore  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Irving  deserves  some  credit,  not  only  for  providing  the  cost  which  such 
beautiful  scenery  involves,  but  also  for  the  artistic  taste  with  which  it  is 
conceived.  I  am  sure  that  the  artists,  who  painted  so  exquisitely  the  various 
scenes,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  much  they  owed  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  actor-manager. 


F.  A.  Marshall. 
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I  HAVE  written  so  often  in  these  pages,  and  elsewhere,  on  first  night  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  power  of  the  pit,  and  advocated  so  strongly  the 
claim  to  public  recognition,  and  the  value  when  judiciously  administered,  of 
that  time-honoured  institution,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  any 
repetition  of  these  views  might  prove  wearisome  and  superfluous.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  have  occurred  that  have  brought  the  subject  once  more 
under  public  notice.  The  manager  of  an  English  theatre,  to  whom  we  are 
most  indebted  for  the  beautifying  and  ennobling  of  the  art  he  has  so  worthily 
served,  has  stepped  forward  into  the  arena  to  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
theatre,  and  so  many  arguments  have  been  advanced  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  that  I  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  several  of  my  friends  to 
help  me  in  securing  a  compromise  that  may  be  found  satisfactory  to  both 
litigants,  and  discover  in  the  future  season  a  healthier,  more  dignified,  and 
reverential  state  of  things.  No  one  can  say  that  the  remarks  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  publishing  in  this  month’s  issue  of  The  Theatre  magazine 
fail  either  in  dignity  or  courtesy.  I  am  personally  indebted  to  such  old 
and  earnest  playgoers  as  Joseph  Knight,  Palgrave  Simpson,  and  Frank 
Marshall,  for  the  calm,  temperate,  and  manly  character  of  their  brief  re¬ 
monstrance.  If  the  same  tone  be  adopted  by  the  pittite  next  season,  all 
may  be  well,  and  we  may  fairly  expect  that  playgoing  in  the  future  may 
become  once  more  a  pleasure,  and  be  wholly  free  from  the  intolerable 
personalities,  gratuitous  impertinences  and  childish  annoyances  that  disturb 
the  earnest  student  of  the  stage,  and  threaten  to  turn  the  modern  playhouse 
into  a  bear  garden. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  have  been  faults  on  both  sides.  Certain 
managers  for  too  long  a  time  held  in  a  light  estimation  the  most  devoted 
and  most  truly  critical  portion  of  an  audience.  They  neglected  their  com¬ 
fort  and  ridiculed  their  position.  It  was  nothing  to  managers  that  their 
steadiest  patrons  were  kept  out  in  the  cold  or  wet,  that  doors  were  kept 
closed  when  they  might  well  have  been  opened,  that  architects  were  never 
instructed  to  erect  shelters  or  to  construct  vestibules,  that  each  evening’s 
programme  commenced  with  a  farce  wretched  in  character  and  entrusted 
to  the  worst  performers  in  the  company.  Each  occasion  seemed  to  be 
seized  for  ignoring  the  pit  altogether,  and  for  condemning  it  as  a  useless, 
unprofitable  institution.  Theatres  were  built  with  no  pit  at  all,  prices  were 
raised  all  over  the  house  ;  when  a  pit  existed  it  was  thrust  away,  and 
became  a  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  the  rudest  reasons  were  offered  for 
telling  the  pit  as  plainly  as  possible  that  it  did  not  pay  and  that  it  was  not 
wanted.  The  attitude  of  certain  managers  towards  a  certain  class  of  play¬ 
goers  was  clearly  vexatious,  and  not  to  have  uttered  any  protest  would  have 
been  to  show  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  spirit.  The  pit  did  not  riot  as  it 
did  in  other  days ;  it  protested,  as  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  What  was 
the  result  ?  An  attempt  was  made  to  silence  the  voice  of  the  pit  by  force. 
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All  who  dared  to  hiss  were  hustled  and  bundled  out  of  the  theatre.  The 
power  of  the  police  was  called  into  play.  When  a  new  play  was  produced 
the  cheaper  places  were  packed  with  those  who  were  hired  to  support  the 
management  or  the  author.  Against  these  innovations  many  of  us  strongly 
protested.  We  supported  the  pit  with  all  our  power.  In  the  interests  of 
art,  in  the  interests  of  the  theatre,  in  the  interests  of  fair-play,  it  was  urged, 
and  strongly  urged,  that  hissing  was  not  a  punishable  offence,  and  that  the 
claque  system,  as  pursued  in  France,  was  detestable.  So  far  managers 
were  clearly  in  the  wrong.  We  who  took  our  pleasure  at  the  play  did  not 
want  to  see  paid  policemen  or  paid  subordinates  overawing  those  who  had 
a  perfect  right  to  an  expression  of  opinion. 

The  victory  so  far  was  in  favour  of  the  pit.  How  did  they  use  that 
victory?  Not  judiciously,  I  think.  They  allowed  the  spirit  of  fair-play  to 
be  secretly  undermined.  They  encouraged  the  detestable  habit  of  “  author¬ 
baiting.”  They  jeered  and  yelled  and  howled  at  a  man,  not  because  he 
had  done  anything  offensive,  but  because  he  had  committed  the  enormous 
crime  of  failing.  The  pit  that  had  once  been  a  guide  and  counsellor,  a 
friend  and  assistant,  became  a  terror  and  a  bully.  Authors  who  made  a 
slip  or  whose  innocent  words  could  be  twisted  into  a  double  meaning, 
actors  or  actresses  who  were  nervous  or  forgetful,  were  exposed  to  the 
merciless  attack  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  careless  to  encourage  and 
’  hungry  to  destroy.  The  time  came  when  the  desire  for  destruction  was 
so  pronounced  that  plays  were  condemned  on  a  dull  scene  or  a  risky 
sentence,  a  bad  bit  of  acting  or  a  temporary  error  in  judgment.  The 
final  judgment  was  not  delayed.  It  was  pronounced  before  the  play  was 
half  over,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  guyed  and  hooted  to  destruction.  The  pit 
assumed  the  attitude  of  discourtesy  to  the  player  and  irreverence  to  art. 
The  ordinary  rules  of  life  were  reversed.  The  minority  put  down  the 
majority.  The  Nestors  could  not  control  the  boys.  Then  came  the 
climax  at  the  Lyceum,  when  a  temporary  disturbance  was  magnified  into  a 
serious  cabal.  I  maintain,  and  stoutly  maintain,  that  the  pit  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  what  they  did.  To  wait  until  the  end  of  the  play,  to  protest 
against  extravagant  applause,  to  dissent  from  a  unanimous  verdict,  to 
prevent  ovations  from  becoming  stereotyped  and  therefore  Useless,  was  a 
part  of  the  province  of  the  pit.  Whether,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has 
not  done  enough  for  the  playgoers  of  his  generation  and  sufficiently 
upheld  the  honour  of  his  calling,  whether  there  were  not  signs  in  this  very 
play  that  he  was  sufficiently  true  to  his  old  faith  and  endeavour,  to  save  him 
from  the  discourtesy  to  which  he  was  subjected,  are  questions  I  will  not  now 
discuss.  I  know  that  I  should  be  very  sorry,  were  I  in  the  pit,  to  deride 
and  belittle  such  a  manager,  such  a  student,  such  an  actor,  such  an 
enthusiast;  and  I  would  have  joined  the  forces  of  the  majority  against 
the  somewhat  impatient  and  thoughtless  minority,  when  “  Twelfth  Night  ” 
was  howled  at  because  it  was  found  to  be  dull. 

I  have  before  now  placed  my  finger  on  the  very  wound  that  Mr.  Frank 
Marshall  has  so  skilfully  probed.  Unfortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
journalists  who  devote  their  attention  to  the  drama,  use  their  skill,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  sole  influence  in  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of  the 
drama  to  be  considered  one  of  the  fine  arts.  They  strive  and  strive  to  see 
how  they  can  lower  the  theatre  and  its  influence.  A  “serious  critic,”  as 
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he  is  called,  is  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  harmless  lunatic.  The  brains 
of  the  funny  paragraphist  and  the  suborned  eavesdropper  are  employed 
in  microscopically  analysing  the  folly  of  dramatic  production.  Columns 
and  columns  are  filled  every  week  with  ill-disguised  scandal  and  trumpery 
gossip.  Audiences  are  more  criticized  than  plays.  Is  it  surprising  then 
that  the  influence  of  this  class  of  journalist  should  have  its  weight  upon  the 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  playgoer  ?  The  articles  that  show  up  the 
seamy  side  of  an  unfortunate  art  are  unquestionably  amusing,  undoubtedly 
clever,  and  evidently  interesting,  or  they  would  not  have  much  weight.  If 
they  did  not  exist,  if  they  did  not  show  a  bad  example,  if  personalities  were 
not  popular,  the  pit — or  some  portion  of  the  pit — would  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  conduct  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered 
undignified,  discourteous,  and  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  drama  in 
this  country. 

All  that  I,  and  others  with  me,  claim  for  player  and  author  alike  is  the 
courtesy  of  consideration  and  the  mercy  of  toleration.  Do  not  let  it  be 
considered  a  crime  to  regard  the  drama  as  one  of  the  fine  and  beautiful 
and  ennobling  arts  ;  and  do  not  let  us  use  our  best  endeavours  to  join  in 
a  pessimistic  chorus  of  depreciation  and  ridicule.  Let  us  be  just,  but  let 
us  be  merciful  also.  Perfection  in  anything  is  difficult  to  attain.  Let  us 
hiss  and  write  down  all  that  is  filthy  and  vulgar  and  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible,  all  that  is  base  and  degrading  and  unwholesome  ;  but  let  us 
encourage  when  we  can  and  help  when  we  may,  and  try  to  lift  the  drama 
into  the  niche  from  which  its  statue  is  so  often  falling.  The  actor  works 
for  our  pleasure  ;  the  author  toils  for  our  enjoyment.  They  cannot  always 
succeed.  When  they  do  they  grow  rich  and  prosper ;  when  they  do  not 
they  fall  silently  out  of  the  ranks  and  depart  into  silence.  Let  not  the 
deep  bitterness,  the  remorse,"  and  the  disappointment  of  that  silence  be 
aggravated  by  howls  of  execration.  They  have  done  their  best,  poor 
fellows ;  they  can  do  no  more.  Let  us  at  least  dismiss  them  with  something 
like  charity,  and  remove  from  ourselves  the  reproach  of  cursing  an  actor 
because  he  does  not  please  us,  and  yelling  at  an  author  who  is  called  out 
to  be  insulted  with  our  merciless  execration.  This  is  a  question  of  decency 
as  well  as  right.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  audience  there  can  be  no  question 
about  them.  The  pit  has  the  power.  Let  it  exercise  it  with  chivalry  to 
women  and  courtesy  to  men. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  question  of  first-night  disturbances  cannot 
be  discussed  without  the  wilful  utterance  of  deliberate  mis-statements. 
A  gentleman  who  has  not  the  candour  or  honesty  to  sign  his  name, 
but,  professing  himself  a  pittite,  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Era  under 
title  of  “  Dress  Circle,”  coolly  puts  forward  the  following : — 44  But 
4  Princess  Ida’ — as  indeed  has  been  every  one  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas — ‘  The  Silver  King,’  and  4  The  Glass  of  Fashion  ’  were  all 
heartily  welcomed,  though  the  life  of  the  last  named  was  considerably 
shortened  by  the  critics ,  who  for  some  unknown  reaso?i  hate  Grundy  to  a 
man.”  This  monstrous  perversion  of  truth,  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  justification  whatever,  is  put  forward  by  an  anonymous  gentleman 
who  prates  about  his  own  honesty,  his  own  freedom  from  favouritism, 
prejudice,  spite  and  want  of  candour,  which  are  the  chief  brickbats  usually 
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flung  at  the  heads  of  critics.  The  man  in  the  pit  is  beyond  suspicion,  he 
never  does  anything  wrong,  he  is  a  Solon  in  disguise,  and  a  Solomon  in 
council.  But  the  critic,  forsooth,  hates  Grundy,  and  therefore  cannot 
cannot  conscientiously  praise  what  he  believes  to  be  good.  “  Dress 
Circle  ”  not  only  attacks  the  living,  but  slanders  the  dead.  The  most 
severe  criticism  on  “  The  Glass  of  Fashion  ”  was  written  by  my  dead  friend, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  his  honour  was 
impeached.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  directly  a  pittite  disagrees  with 
a  critic  he  searches  about  to  find  a  reason  for  the  critic’s  opinion.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  that  the  reason  is  simply  an  opinion — bad  or  good,  but  still 
an  honest  and  candid  opinion.  If  “  Dress  Circle  ”  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  chapter  on  the  author  of  “  The  Glass  of  Fashion”  in  “  English 
Dramatists  of  To-day,”  he  will  be  inclined  to  modify  his  opinion  that  “  the 
critics  hate  Grundy  to  a  man.” 


Miss  Alma  Murray  recently  gave  a  dramatic  reading  in  aid  of  the  United 
Richard  Wagner  Society,  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  President 
of  the  London  Branch,  her  programme  being  composed  of  scenes  from 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “As  You  like  It,”  and  Wagner’s  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  and  “  Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  translated  with  rare  skill  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Forman.  In  the  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  selection,  culminating  with  the 
“  potion  ”  scene,  Miss  Murray  evinced  a  power  of  tragic  concentration 
which  she  has  scarcely  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  on  the  stage, 
whilst  in  Rosalind  she  displayed  a  delicate  and  subtle  archness  such  as 
one  rarely  meets  with  in  an  artist  whose  position  has  been  chiefly  won  in 
strong  emotional  parts.  In  Wagner’s  “Tristan  and  Isolde”  and  “The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods  ”  a  novel  experiment  was  attempted.  Its  success,  con¬ 
sidering  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  metre  and  rhythm,  was  wholly 
attributable  to  the  strong  intellectual  grasp  and  incisive  utterance  with 
which  the  excerpts  were  rendered.  Appropriate  selections  from  Wagner’s 
latest  works  were  performed  on  the  pianoforte  by  Professor  Jeffery,  U.S.A., 
whose  skill  as  an  executant  and  musician  produced  a  highly  favourable 
impression.  Miss  Alma  Murray  is  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  our 
intellectual  actresses  who  conscientiously  abjures  society  for  study.  Society 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  study  is  infinitely  better. 


“  ‘The  child  of  death — to-morrow  !  ’  Nay,  to-night, 

The  wan  pale  mother,  cypress-crowned  and  still, 

Bears  her  hushed  burthen  from  the  world.  To-night 
Dies  my  last  hope  !  To-night  !  and  yet  the  morn, 

That  heralded  with  sunlight,  and  with  song 
Of  heavenward  mounting  bird  this  day  of  death, 

Saw  me — a  king — my  foot  upon  the  throne 
Of  ecstasy,  the  golden  crown  of  life 
Within  my  grasp.  Saw  me  with  head  erect, 

And  fearless  tread,  pass  yonder  gates,  and  crave, 

All  loving  and  beloved,  the  peerless  prize, 

The  one  fair  jewel  that  it  holds  !  ” 

The  above  vigorous  and  musical  lines  are  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
extracted  from  a  new  “  poetic  drama,”  but  from  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett’s 
“book”  to  the  new  opera  of  “Savonarola,”  lately  produced  under  such 
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undeservedly  discouraging  conditions  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  criticise  the  performance,  or  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  its 
inadequacy  as  a  representation  of  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford 
and  Mr.  a  Beckett.  But  that  the  audience— not  to  mention  the  authors — 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  not  being  in  possession  of  the  English 
text  of  the  opera  is  very  obvious,  especially  to  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  latter.  The  ordinary  opera  libretto  is  the  type 
of  all  that  is  jejune  in  conception  and  jingling  in  metre.  No  one  looks  to 
it  for  such  literary  qualities  as  imagination  and  melody.  In  the  possession 
of  these,  Mr.  a  Beckett’s  “  book  ”  is  quite  exceptional,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
public  appreciation  of  them  should  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  the 
vexatious  circumstances  of  the  first  representation  of  “  Savonarola  ”  in  this 
country.  Concerning  Mr.  a  Beckett’s  conception  of  him  whom  he  calls 
“the  great  Dominican”  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion; 
scarcely  as  regards  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  his  story 
is  dramatically  and  lyrically  unfolded  : — 

“  Land  of  light  and  laughter, 

Wake  with  the  music  of  mirth  ! 

Wake  !  there  is  no  hereafter, — 

Life  and  love  are  of  earth. 

Wake  !  for  passion  and  power, 

Wane  with  the  dawn  of  light. 

Fairer  are  fruit  and  flower 
Culled  in  the  night. 

Wake  !  for  joy  and  sorrow 
Fade  as  a  passing  breath  ; 

Wake  !  for  to-night, 

Is  the  child  of  light ; 

To-morrow, 

The  child  of  death  !  ” 

Different  this  from  the  “  right  butter- woman’s  ride  to  market  ”  so  copiously 
illustrated  in  most  operatic  books  of  the  words  !  Again  : — 

Savonarola. 

“  Farewell  !  Clarice  ;  Oh,  it  cannot  be 
That  fate,  like  death,  shall  sever — 

That  riven,  and  rent  asunder, 

Our  lives  shall  part.  That  the  world’s  wide  sea 
With  its  whirl  of  storm  and  thunder, 

Shall  flow  in  cruel  and  cold  and  deep  ; 

That  love  that  sung  and  soared  so  high, 

Shall  be  smitten  and  swept  without  a  cry 
From  its  heavenward  flight : — 

O’er  land  and  main 
Shall  woo  again 
The  blood-red  sunrise  never, 

But  fall  with  the  night 
In  a  soundless  sleep, 

And  sink  from  sight, — 

Be  hushed  for  ever  and  ever  !  ” 

These  and  many  other  lyrical  passages  have  a  genuine  “lilt”  about  them. 
Sometimes  this  lilt  is  almost  Swinburnian  in  its  fluent  fervour ;  but  Mr. 
a  Beckett  has  a  music  of  his  own  which  is  not  deliberate  imitation  or 
unconscious  reminiscence : — 
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“  But  chains  and  death  are  past ; 

In  sunrise  glorious 
Dawns  liberty  at  last ! 

Supreme,  victorious. 

She  clains  her  heritage  of  long  ago  ! 

For  list !  her  voice  is  sweet  and  clear. 

She  biddeth  us  her  bondage  break, 

She  crieth,  ‘  O  my  sons,  awake ! 

Awake,  behold  the  light ! 

Awake  !  no  more  is  night, 

Awake,  awake  !  at  length 
The  white- winged  sunrise  of  your  strength 
Is  here  !  ’  ” 

Savonarola’s  appeal  in  the  dungeon-scene  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act 
has  some  fine  passages,  eg.  : — 

“  O  by  thy  promise  to  the  meek  and  lowly, 

They  who  are  Thine, 

O  by  all  song  of  praise,  by  penance  holy, 

By  faith  divine, 

By  the  fair  flower  of  all  their  prayer  and  fasting 
That  thine  has  been, 

By  Thy  great  love  and  mercy  everlasting 
On  which  they  lean. 

Let  not  Thine  enemies  with  hate  infernal, 

Scatter  Thy  sheep, 

But  rise  in  all  Thy  majesty  eternal, 

And  on  them  sweep. 

To  dust  the  towers  of  their  strength  shall  crumble, 

Where  Thou  hast  trod, 

Put  down  their  might,  their  pride  and  glory  humble, 

Arise,  O  God  !  ” 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett  has  succeeded  in  investing  that 
opprobrium  of  literature  (!),  an  operatic  libretto,  with  artistic  and  poetical 
merit,  and  that  the  achievement  is  worthy  of  a  recognition  which  it  could 
not  possibly  receive  on  that  unfortunate  “  first  night”  of  “  Savonarola.” 


Lovers  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  its  vicinity — and  who  is  not  a  lover  of 
that  delightful  and  picturesque  district — should  purchase  without  delay 
“A  Railway  Guide  to  Tunbridge  Wells,”  by  that  charming  lazy  philoso¬ 
pher,  J.  Ashby  Sterry.  It  is  published  at  the  Advertiser  Office,  in  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  only  costs  the  modest  sum  of  fourpence.  Mr.  Sterry  is  an 
essayist  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public,  and  as  he  has  evidently 
nothing  to  do,  or  at  any  rate,  pretends  that  he  is  a  man  perpetually  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  I  wish  he  would  go  all  round  England 
writing  fourpenny  railway  guides  to  the  places  I  love.  Years  ago — ah,  how 
many  years  ago  ! — I  woke  up  every  Sunday  morning  to  read — of  course  in 
bed — one  of  Mr.  Sterry’s  inimitable  essays  in  the  Sunday  Tunes.  Life 
seemed  to  change  when  they  stopped.  Nowadays  we  do  nothing  but 
snarl  and  sneer  and  abuse  one  another,  particularly  if  our  friends  and 
neighbours  happen  to  be  more  successful  than  ourselves.  For  twenty  years 
and  more  I  don’t  believe  that  Ashby  Sterry  snarled  or  sneered  at  a  single 
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human  being.  Let  us  have  some  more  “Railway  Guides,”  Mr.  Sterry, 
and  make  us  happier  for  your  dreamy  comments  on  talkative  sheep,  mooing 
cows,  persistent  cricketers,  and,  of  course,  pretty  girls. 

We  have  received  the  following  notes  concerning  the  well-known  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Messrs.  Emanuel,  on  Portsmouth  Hard : — 

“  Established  1814.  The  first  royal  appointment  was  to  H.R.H.  Duke  of 
Clarence,  1824,  and  subsquently  to  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  firm  always  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Court  and  nobility. 
In  the  grounds  at  Osborne  may  be  seen  a  remarkably  fine  marble  figure  of 
Antinous,  sold  by  the  firm  to  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  at 
Windsor  a  table  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Royal  George ,  which  Her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept.  In  the  times  of  “  mounting 
guard  ”  in  the  dockyard  it  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  chiefs  and  elite  of 
the  services,  and  the  officers  on  guard  always  managed  somehow  or  other 
to  kill  some  portion  of  their  time  at  Emanuel  and  Emanuel’s. 

“  Freight  Agents.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  no  railway  existed 
between  Portsmouth  and  London,  the  firm  were  employed  as  freight  agents 
for  the  transit  to  London  by  road,  taking  charge  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  in  specie  and  gold  ingots  brought  from  the  Pacific  in  her  Majesty’s 
ships  for  conveyance  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  were  invariably  thanked 
for  their  dispatch,  fidelity,  and  correctness  in  transit. 

“  In  1865  thanked  by  the  naval  authorities  for  their  successful  exertions 
to  provide,  at  short  notice,  a  large  quantity  of  plate  and  other  articles 
required  for  the  banquets  given  to  the  French  fleet  at  Spithead,  few 
distinguished  officers  of  either  service  but  have  had  dealings  with  the  firm. 
Amongst  others,  Sir  Philip  Durham,  Sir  Chas.  Ogle,  Sir  Chas.  Rowley, 
General  Pakenham,  General  Lord  Fredk.  FitzClarence,  and  Lord  Wm. 
Paulet,  Governors  of  Portsmouth  in  the  good  old  times ;  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Napiers,  the  Seymours,  the  Greys,  the  Arctic  explorers,  and 
by  Sherard  Osborn  when  fitting  out  a  large  squadron  for  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  supplied  the  chronometers,  instruments,  plate,  &c. 

“Field-Marshal  Burgoyne,  his  son,  Captain  Burgoyne,  R.N.,  Y.C.,  who 
went  down  in  the  Captain ,  and  most  of  the  V.G.  officers  patronised  the 
shop ;  and  the  firm  originated  V.C.  jewellery,  worn  by  ladies  whose 
husbands  are  entitled  to  the  decoration,  and  with  their  ‘  miniature  ’  medals 
they  have  decorated  the  breasts  of  a  very  fair  proportion  of  both  services. 

“  From  the  long  connection  with  the  services  much  valuable  property 
in  the  shape  of  ‘  loot  ’  and  ‘  curios  ’  has  passed  through  the  firm’s  hands, 
pickings  from  the  1  Summer  Palace,’  the  gold  and  executioner’s  masks  and 
fetish  charms  from  Coomassie,  and  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  the 
finest  known  collections.  There  still  remains,  however,  a  valuable  and 
varied  stock  of  Oriental  china,  bronzes,  and  curios,  and  a  fine  gallery 
of  old  engravings,  contributions  from  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
exhibited  at  Leeds,  Ryde,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  bronze  gun  on  Brighton 
pier,  captured  by  the  combined  English,  French,  and  Dutch  squadrons  in 
1864,  also  belongs  to  them.  They  deal  in  everything,  from  diamond  tiaras 
to  orchestral  organs. 

“  We  learn,  however,  there  is  some  idea  of  the  entire  stock  being  shortly 
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dispersed,  and  the  well-known  jeweller’s  and  “old  curiosity  shop”  on  the 
Hard  being  turned  into  a  coffee  tavern.  Should  this  happen,  one  of  the 
institutions  of  Portsmouth  will  have  departed. 


I  have  received  the  following  interesting  letter,  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  a 
theatre  in  “  Japan.”  I  wish  that  travellers  all  over  the  world  would  favour 
me  with  similar  experiences  : — 

“  We  might  have  dined  at  the  Junior,  and,  after  dining  both  wisely  and 
well,  have  been  driven  in  a  swift  hansom  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand  ; 
but  as  it  was,  we  were  many  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  hansom, 
and  that  most  amusing  of  all  thoroughfares,  the  Strand,  was  an  eight  weeks’ 
journey  off.  So  on  several  succeeding  nights,  we — a  friend,  self,  and  guide 
— started  off  in  Jinrickishaws ,  a  batu-chair,  as  you  know,  which  is  drawn  by 
men,  to  see  the  theatres  of  Kioto. 

“  ‘  It  is  a  good  time  to  see  them,’  said  my  friend,  who,  in  his  way,  is  a 
philosopher ,  and  had  provided  the  guide,  ‘  as  owing  to  the  festive  season  all 
the  theatres  are  in  full  swing.’ 

“  I  sighed  ;  thought  of  the  Lyceum,  Haymarket,  and  Gaiety,  but  wisely 
refrained  from  making  unpleasant  comparisons.  So  through  the  crowded 
streets,  and  moving,  dancing  lanterns,  we  passed,  crossing  the  river  by  an 
excellent  bridge,  and  so  were  brought  into  the  ‘  Street  of  the  Theatre,’ 
which  was  alive  with  people,  brilliant  with  lights,  and  crowded  with  stalls, 
where  small  ornaments,  useful  articles,  and  things  edible  (to  the  Japanese 
taste),  were  on  view. 

“  Paying  our  money  like  men,  we  entered  the  principal  theatre,  were 
accommodated  with  a  small  partitioned  box  on  the  floor,  provided  with 
cushions  to  sit  on  and  tea  to  drink,  and,  learning  that  smoking  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  part  of  the  house,  lit  the  fragrant  Manilla,  and  plunged 
at  once  into  the  interest  of  the  play. 

“  There  was  an  orchestra  of  four  musicians  in  the  p.s.,  the  stage 
itself  being  roomy,  and  lit  by  eight  oil  footlights  and  ten  lamps  above, 
with  a  few  scattered  candles  on  the  stage.  Wings  there  were,  and  flats  of 
sorts,  or  rather  sliding  panels,  which  constitute  the  ordinary  walls  and 
partitions  of  a  Japanese,  house;  two  exits,  r.  and  l.,  in  part  of  the  pro¬ 
scenium  ;  while  the  principal  entrance  was  from  the  back  of  the  auditorium, 
along  the  side  of  the  house,  reaching  up  to  the  stage. 

“  A  heavy  drama  was  in  progress,  about  a  certain  Shogun  named 
Hideyoshi,  and  the  dresses  were  no  doubt  very  accurate,  though  the 
action  of  the  play  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  All  the  characters  spoke 
long  monologues,  in  a  deep  affected  voice,  but  very  distinctly ;  the 
females  of  the  play  being  taken,  as  usual,  by  men,  who  adopted  the 
falsetto  voice,  and  betrayed  their  sex  in  every  movement,  but  no  mixed 
men  and  women  players  are  allowed  in  Japan — as  yet.  The  funniest 
sight  of  all  was  the  prompter — an  old  man,  with  horn  spectacles — who 
moved  about  as  he  pleased,  sitting  behind  actors  who  had  long  speeches, 
and  carrying  an  enormous  4  book  of  the  words’  with  him;  when  they 
‘  cut’ — as  they  did  once — about  two  pages,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him  per¬ 
spire  about  the  head. 

“  Scattered  among  the  performers  are  the  assistants,  supposed  to  be  in- 
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visible,  who  give  seats  to  the  performers,  snuff  the  candles  (which  require 
frequent  attention),  and  perform  other  services  which  to  the  English  mind 
appear  ludicrous.  All  the  time  played  the  orchestra,  composed  of  two 
stringed  instruments,  one  drum  (an  ambitious  and  pushing  performer),  and 
a  fifer,  or  player  on  a  shrill  instrument  of  torture. 

“  The  players  seemed  to  want  very  little  prompting,  though  the  play 
itself  was  a  long  and  heavy  one ;  and  they  played  at  this  theatre  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  again  from  seven  to  eleven 
at  night.  Think  of  this,  ye  used-up  jeunes  premiers ,  who  study  with  diffi¬ 
culty  a  part  of  300  lines  ! 

“  The  audience  sit  patiently  all  day  in  the  squares  they  call  boxes,  taking 
their  food  and  tea  and  smoke,  and  remaining  in  a  squatting  position  for 
many  hours  at  a  stretch. 

“  The  parterre  was  divided  into  boxes,  at  60  sen  a-piece  (about  2s.  of  our 
money),  holding  four  persons.  At  the  side  the  better  spaces  sell  for  1  yen 
(about  3$.  Sd.),  first  circle  one  yen  and  a  half  (or  5W  6d.),  while  cheaper 
places  range  from  5  sen  to  20  sen  (2! d.  to  lod.)  a-piece. 

“  The  curtains  were  gathered  from  the  sides  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  and  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  to  half-an-hour  succeeded. 

“No  applause  at  all ;  the  audience,  when  especially  pleased,  calling  out 
lWa!  IVa  !’  very  good,  excellent  ’). 

“Next  night  we  went  to  the  Comedy  Theatre,  where  only  women  acted. 
Here  the  prices  were  lower,  and  the  theatre  Was  of  the  second-class ;  but 
the  performance  was  excellent.  The  women  are  not  allowed  to  speak,  the 
play  being  recited  by  an  old  man  on  the  prompt  side,  who  reads  from  the 
book ;  but  the  performers  learn  their  parts  and  repeat  them  silently,  taking 
up  their  cues  naturally  and  without  hesitation.  One  actress  was  inimit¬ 
able,  playing  the  part  of  a  drunken  soldier  with  great  verve. 

“  In  this,  the  women’s  theatre,  all  the  entrances  and  exits  were  made  by 
the  raised  passage  down  the  front  of  the  house.  The  scenery,  interior  and 
exterior  of  houses,  was  good  ;  the  properties  were  excellent ;  one  revolving 
change  of  scene  being  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  a  small  country  theatre  in 
England.  Here  my  friend  and  I  went  behind  ;  no  green-room  here,  but 
a  number  of  little  rooms  with  no  doors,  in  which  the  actresses  were  paint¬ 
ing  and  dressing.  We  found  them  in  all  states  and  positions,  but  no  one 
was  discomfited,  and  all  seemed  pleased  to  see  us,  with  their  cheery 
‘  Ohiyo  ”  (‘  How  d’you  do  ?  ’)  and  seemed  sorry  when  we  went.  If  there 
was  any  blushing  done  we  did  it  ourselves. 

“  So,  arming  ourselves  with  bills  of  the  play,  and  taking  the  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  mark  the  name  and  quality  of  the  theatre  on  each,  in  order  to 
know  it  again,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  cold  clear  air,  and  saw  other 
theatres  much  like  the  ones  we  have  just  visited. 

“The  comedy  theatres  take  a  lower  rank,  some  few  being  conducted 
nearly  entirely  in  dumb  show,  and  the  comedy  consisted  in  much  of  the 
rough-and-tumble  variety.  But  comedy  is  at  a  discount  in  Japan,  though 
the  people  themselves  are  child-like  in  their  power  of  being  amused. 

“An  important  personage  in  comedy  is  the  prompter,  who  is  armed  with 
a  large  wooden  clapper,  with  which  he  accentuates  the  piece,  and  does  the 
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blows  and  knock-downs  ;  and  in  all  the  theatres  the  snuffing  of  the  candles 
goes  on  perpetually,  as  it  did  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  before  we 
were  born. 

“  The  actors  are  looked  down  on  as  a  class,  being  just  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  vagrants  and  beggars ;  but  they  realize  fair  sums,  especially  at 
certain  festival  seasons.  We  were  told  that  there  was  one  actor  who 
commanded  ,£120  a- week  during  the  period  of  theatrical  activity — not  a 
bad  screw  for  a  Japanese,  I  know  several  good  actors  who  are  content 
with  less — much  less — in  our  favoured  land. 

“  As  it  was  at  Kioto,  so  we  found  it,  theatrically  speaking,  at  Tokiyo,  the 
capital,  save  that  the  theatres  were  a  little  larger  and  better,  and  the 
prices  ruled  higher. 

Saionara.  “  Tyrol.” 


Mr.  Frank  Lindo  has  burst  forth  into  song  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Earrett’s  “  Chatterton  — 

The  drama’s  o’er ;  the  poet’s  soul  has  fled. 

We  wipe  away  the  tears,  wrung  from  the  heart ; 

And,  just  as  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 

Sit  spellbound  by  the  greatness  of  thine  art. 

What  makes  us  weep  to  see  thy  mimic  woe  ? 

What  wrings  the  tears  from  woman  and  from  man  ? 

It  is  the  mighty  magic  thou  dost  know, 

To  make  us  feel ,  as  only  genius  can. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  his  soul  passed  away ; 

Yet  still  in  thy  performance  we  may  see 
(As  though  some  glass  reflected  that  sad  day) 

The  great  boy-poet  live  again  in  thee. 


The  City  of  London  Society  of  Artists  and  Guildhall  Academy  of  Art 
held  a  conversazione  on  June  27.  The  guests  had  the  choice  of  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  art  galleries,  and  examining  the  numerous  pictures  and 
sculpture  which  do  honour  to  the  Society,  or  of  going  down  to  the  museum 
overflowing  with  rare  antiquities  ;  or,  better  still,  after  partaking  of  the 
refreshments  provided  by  the  hosts  with  true  City  hospitality,  to  sit  in  that 
admirable  Guildhall  Library,  and  be  entertained  most  delightfully  by  the 
members  of  the  Savage  Club,  who  had  very  kindly  given  their  services  for 
the  evening’s  amusement.  Unfortunately  I  arrived  late,  and  can  only  speak 
of  a  few  of  the  performances ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  missed  was  as 
excellent  as  what  I  saw.  Mr.  Philip  Beck  gave  some  powerful  recitations; 
Air.  Fred.  Maccabe’s  ventriloquism  was  truly  marvellous  ;  and  the  card 
tricks  of  Mr.  Charles  Bertram  were  clever  in  the  extreme.  The  “  Legend 
of  Furnival’s  Inn  ”  gave  full  scope  to  Air.  E.  J.  Odell’s  peculiar  style  of 
quaint  delivery,  and  his  nautical  song  likewise  created  roars  of  laughter. 
Especial  commendation  should  be  given  to  Air.  J.  Proctor;  his  “Street 
Juggler”  is  a  chef  ch  oeuvre  of  pantomime;  and  the  “  Ode  to  the  Bagpipe” 
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was  given  with  so  much  point  and  humour  that  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  gems  of  the  evening. 

A  correspondent,  writing  under  date  of  May  29,  sends  some  notes  on 
theatricals  in  Melbourne  : — 

“  On  Saturday,  May  3,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  appeared  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  in  ‘  The  Queen’s  Favourite,’  the  comedy  by  Sydney  Grundy, 
first  produced  at  the  Olympic,  on  June  2,  1883.  Miss  Ward  as  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  as  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  satisfac¬ 
torily  confirmed  the  favourable  opinions  formed  of  their  acting  in  ‘  Forget- 
Me-Not.’  On  Saturday  next,  May  31,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  takes  a  well- 
earned  benefit,  appearing  in  ‘  Nance  Oldfield,’  ‘  His  Last  Legs,’  and 
‘  Cool  as  a  Cucumber.’  This  will  be  the  last  night  of  Miss  Ward’s  season 
in  Melbourne,  and  she  will  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on 
her  venture  in  coming  to  the  Australian  colonies.  She  has  played  two 
pieces  in  thirteen  weeks,  a  very  fair  thing  as  runs  go  out  here.  She  opens 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Sydney,  on  June  7  in  ‘Forget-Me-Not.’  She  will 
return  to  our  Theatre  Royal  on  August  9,  and  appear  in  ‘  Henry  VIII.,’ 
‘  Macbeth,’  and  ‘  Jane  Shore.’  ‘  Fun  on  the  Bristol,’  after  a  fair  run  of 
five  weeks,  principally  owing  to  the  excellent  impersonation  of  the  Widow 
O’Brien  by  Mr.  John  F.  Sheridan,  was  withdrawn  on  May  17  in  favour  of 
‘Fedora,’  with  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  in  the  title  role.  Financially  and 
artistically  ‘Fedora’  has  been  a  failure,  owing  to  the  incapability  of  the 
company  selected  to  represent  this  wonderful  drama.  Miss  Lewis  has  been, 
I  think,  harshly  treated  by  the  critics,  and  her  venture,  next  Saturday, 
May  31,  as  Mercy  Merrick  in  ‘  The  New  Magdalen,’  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest.  ‘  The  New  Magdalen  ’  will  be  played  for  one  week  only, 
and  wilLbe  followed  by  ‘Notre  Dame,’  an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
powerful  novel,  ‘The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame.’  The  Majeronis  have 
amicably  settled  their  difference  with  Mr.  Allison  over  ‘  Fedora,’  and  have 
agreed  not  to  play  it.  They  are  now  playing  their  own  drama, 

‘  The  Old  Corporal,’  at  the  Opera  House  ;  Ristori’s  version  of  ‘  Marie 
Antoinette  ’  is  to  follow  on  May  31.  Miss  Emelie  Melville  has  concluded 
a  five  weeks  successful  run  of  ‘  Carmen,’  and  last  Monday,  May  26,  put  on 
‘  La  Belle  Helene,’  which  is  now  running  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  ‘  Fun 
on  the  Bristol’  is  now  touring  in  the  interior,  and  has  just  finished  a  very 
successful  Sandhurst  season.  Miss  Annie  Taylor  (Mrs.  Watson)  was 
married  last  month  to  Mr.  Collis.  In  old  times  she  was  known  in  London 
and  India.  She  is  now  playing  Miss  Ivilmore  in  ‘  Impulse.’  Miss  Marie  De 
Grey,  with  her  London  Comedy  Company,  is  now  playing  a  very  success¬ 
ful  engagement  in  Adelaide.  She  opened  on  May  3,  with  ‘  An  Unequal 
Match,’  and  is  now  playing  ‘  Moths.’  Mrs.  Chippendale  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  local  press.  ‘  Impulse  ’  is  running  successfully  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Sydney.  This  extremely  successful  comedy  will  follow  Miss  De  Grey 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Adelaide.  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve  has  been  playing  ‘  The 
Squire  ’  and  ‘  The  Woman  in  White,’  at  the  Gaiety  ;  the  Polks  have  been 
playing  ‘  Eastward  Ho !’  and  ‘  The  Strategist’  at  the  Opera  House;  and  the 
Federal  Minstrels  sing  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  James  MacMahon 
is  out  here  superintending  the  revival  of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  with  the 
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London  Lyceum  Theatre  scenery.  Miss  Fanny  Reid,  the  Juliet,  is  now 
in  Sydney,  safe  and  well.  Mr.  R.  S.  Srnythe,  the  oldest  and  most  able  of 
our  Melbourne  managers,  who  has  taken  over  the  colonies  such  artistic 
and  scientific  stars  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard,  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
the  war  correspondent,  and  numbers  of  others,  leaves  by  the  Carthage 
for  London  in  search  of  other  attractions.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  is  playing  a 
starring  engagement  in  Brisbane,  Queensland.  ‘  Youth,’  ‘  Mascotte,’  and 
‘  Boccaccio  ’  companies  are  touring  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Fleming  Norton 
is  waiting  the  result  of  his  action  with  the  Royal  management,  and  the 
production  of  ‘  Odette  ’  is  expected  soon  at  our  leading  theatre.” 


What  a  wonderful  age  we  live  in  !  Fancy  a  reprint  of  the  1623  folio 
of  the  play  of  “ Hamlet” — the  veritable  Tragedie  of  Hamlet,  by  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare,  published  according  to  the  true  original  copies, 
bound  neatly  in  paper  covers,  and  admirably  printed,  all  for  the  sum  of 
eighteen  pence.  The  publishers  of  the  charming  little  volume  are  Messrs. 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  And,  better  news  still,  we  are  to  have  a  reprint 
of  a  Shakesperian  play  every  month  until  the  work  is  completed. 


Small  wonder  that  people  who  have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  recite  one 
of  Will  Carleton’s  “Farm  Ballads,”  ‘  Gone  with  a  Handsomer  Man,’  should 
wish  to  know  where  this  stirring  poem  is  to  be  found.  I  am  inundated 
with  applications  on  the  subject.  Let  me  hasten  to  f  \  that  this  and  several 
other  excellent  poems  for  recitation  will  be  found  in  French’s  “  American 
Readings”  (89,  Strand,  W.C.).  In  these  Hyde  Bark  Demonstration  and 
democratic  days  why  does  not  some  elocutionary  constitutionalist  try 
“  The  Dandy  Fifth,”  by  Frank  Gassaway.  It  tells  how  a  stern  proletarian 
would  take  off  his  hat  to  a  young  swell  because  he  had  cast  aside  his 
affectation  and  fought  like  a  hero  in  the  Civil  War. 


I  have  received  the  following  clever  and  appreciative  remarks  on  Ellen 
Terry’s  Viola  from  a  critic  of  the  gentler  sex  : — 

When  the  play  of  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  was  announced  for  production  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  there  was  the  usual  amount  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  no  Mr.  Irving  would  score  a  success  in  his  new  role  of  Malvolio,  but 
not  one  dissentient  voice  was  raised  in  answer  to  the  assertion  that  in  the 
part  of  Viola  Miss  Ellen  Terry  would  add  one  more  beautiful  picture  to 
her  gallery  of  Shakesperian  heroines.  That  this  assertion  was  a  true  one 
is  now  amply  proved.  From  the  moment  that  the  rising  curtain  discovers 
the  newly-rescued  Viola  gazing  seaward,  mournful  and  dejected,  until  the 
very  last  glimpse  we  have  of  her,  happy  and  contented  in  Orsino’s  tardy 
love,  the  actress  casts  a  spell  over  us,  and  we  grow  resigned  even  to  the 
loss  of  “  dear  Lady  Disdain  ”  in  the  fresher  charm  of  this  companion 
portrait. 

“What  country,  friends,  is  this?” 

Her  opening  words,  uttered  in  a  soft,  plaintive  voice,  strike  so  true  a  note 
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of  sorrow  that  attention  is  rivetted  at  once,  and  the  growing  eagerness  with 
which  she  proposes  her  plan  of  entering  the  Duke’s  service,  both  serve  as 
a  pretty  prelude  to  her  later  entrance  as  the  page  Cesario.  A  burst  of 
applause  greeted  her  as  she  took  the  stage  in  her  boy’s  dress  ;  and  indeed 
did  the  new  Viola  appeal  to  no  other  sense  but  that  of  sight  she  would  still 
be  a  success.  Clad  in  cream  and  gold  draperies,  the  little  sapphire-blue 
cap  being  her  one  touch  of  colour,  she  looked — to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase 
— just  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture,  and  a  picture  such  as 
Leighton  might  paint  or  Morris  write  verses  on.  The  quick,  glad  response 
when  her  master  calls  her ;  the  conflicted  emotions — she  so  loves  to  do  his 
bidding,  she  so  hates  that  particular  mandate — and,  finally,  the  hasty  but 
picturesque  exit,  are  all  part  of  the  woman's  side  of  this  complex  character; 
and  it  is  not  until  she  stands  before  Olivia  that  the  light-heartedness,  the 
intense  fun  of  the  part  comes  to  the  surface.  The  knowledge  of  the  un¬ 
accustomed  dress  no  longer  makes  her  shamefaced,  now  she  is  only  in  the 
presence  of  woman ;  and  it  is  with  the  very  perfection  of  boyish  audacity 
that  she  enters  the  room  and  inquires  for  “  the  honourable  lady  of  the 
house.”  Her  regret  that  she  may  not  give  the  studied  speech  after  her  own 
grandiloquent  fashion  (do  the  amateurs  quite  approve  this  mimicry,  we 
wonder !)  the  mischievously  spoken  after-thought,  when  having  praised 
Olivia’s  beauty,  she  adds,  “  If  God  did  it  all,”  are  points  that  few  will 
forget,  and  the  tender  delivery  of  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
Cesario  himself  would  act  as  a  lover,  comes  in  happiest  contrast.  She  for¬ 
gets  the  Countess,  forgets  her  own  message,  and  it  is  of  Orsino  she  is  think¬ 
ing — he  has  the  thoughts  though  Olivia  the  words — when  the  cry  of 
a  loving  woman  breaks  out  in  the  exquisite  passage  : — 

“  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate.” 

If,  after  viewing  the  whole  of  this  graceful  and  womanly  impersonation,  two 
speeches  in  particular  might  be  selected  for  praise,  most  certainly  those  two 
speeches  would  be  found  in  the  second  act.  The  first  is  the  most  delicious 
sparkle  of  fun  when  it  first  dawns  upon  the  girl  that  the  Countess  loves 
her  : 

“  None  of  my  lord’s  ring  !  Why,  he  sent  her  none.  ’ 

She  stops  in  pretty  bewilderment,  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  the 
message,  and  then  it  suddenly  flashes  upon  her. 

“  I  am  the  man  !  ”  she  cries,  absolutely  revelling  in  the  idea.  Other 
Violas  have  made  the  entire  character  more  pensive,  contending  that  a 
woman,  situated  as  regards  Orsino  as  she  was,  would  be  too  anxious,  have 
too  perpetual  a  strain  upon  her  nerves,  to  be  able  to  thoroughly  grasp  the 
humour  of  the  situation  ;  but  surely  a  girl  who  could  conceive  such  a  mad 
idea  as  getting  into  boy’s  clothes  would  be  just  the  one  who  would  relish  it 
most.  This  at  all  events  is  Ellen  Terry’s  reading,  and  very  bewitching  it 
is.  Not  less  enchanting,  but  set  in  a  graver,  sweeter  key,  is  her  rendering 
of  the  speech  commencing — 

“  A  blank,  my  lord.  She  never  told  her  love.” 

Very  tender,  very  beautiful  is  the  suggestion  of  her  love  for  Orsino,  and 
it  is  a  most  pathetic  touch  that  comes  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
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where,  fearful  of  her  own  power  to  preserve  her  secret,  she  passes  behind 
the  couch  of  the  recumbent  duke,  and  all  the  brightness  drops  from  her 
face  like  a  mask  as  she  looks  sorrowfully  down  on  the  unconscious  man. 
The  great  charm  of  Ellen  Terry’s  acting  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  action  or 
pose  of  hers  ever  jars  upon  one.  A  great  deal  of  fine  acting  is  often  under¬ 
rated  because  of  some  trifling  cause  that  prevents  full  appreciation — as 
when  an  actor  in  a  scarlet  dress  insists  on  standing  by  a  crimson  curtain. 
This  irritates  the  eye  and  detracts  from  our  power  of  attention,  and  though 
many  will  strenuously  deny  this  humiliating  assertion,  and  vow  they  are 
not  influenced  by  such  trifles,  nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Into  this  fault 
Ellen  Terry  is  too  true  an  artist  ever  to  fall.  During  this  very  scene  she 
stands  against  the  blue  plush  couch,  a  charming  picture  in  her  creamy 
dress.  That  attracts  the  eye ;  her  voice  is  tender  and  exquisitely  modu¬ 
lated,  that  pleases  the  ear,  and  the  battle  is  already  half  won  ;  intelligence 
does  the  rest,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  most  difficult  speeches — difficult 
because  as  eagerly  awaited  for  and  watched  as  the  famous  mercy  speech 
— Viola  is  perfection.  The  most  refined  humour  is  again  prominent  in 
the  duel  scene,  and  her  rueful  amazement  when  in  the  final  act  she  is 
charged  with  her  brother’s  actions,  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  droll.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  positively  refreshing  to  be  able  to  laugh  from  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  though  there  is  plenty  of  pathos  and  deeper  feeling  in  Ellen 
Terry’s  Viola,  it  is  also  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  we  can  laugh  both  at 
and  with  her.  The  joyful  meeting  with  Sebastian  was  a  fitting  sequel  to 
the  tender  anxiety  of  the  first  scene,  and  the  sudden  shyness  with  which 
she  is  seized  when  the  duke  for  the  last  time  addresses  her  as  “  Boy  !  ” 
was  not  the  least  delicate  touch  of  a  very  beautiful  creation. 

As  to  the  Viola  of  the  play,  we  are  forced  to  leave  her  with  the  hope 
that  as  she  demanded  so  exceedingly  little  from  Orsino,  she  lived  tolerably 
happy  as  “  his  fancy’s  queen ;  ”  but  as  for  Miss  Terry  herself,  we  can  only 
say  of  her  what  Leigh  Hunt  once  said  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  : 

“  Most  undoubtedly  Shakespeare  must  love  her.” 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  June 
30.  The  flames  broke  out  about  mid-day,  in  the  property-room  underneath 
the  gallery,  while  a  rehearsal  was  taking  place  on  the  stage  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  nothing  of  the  building  remained.  Fortunately  no  life  was  lost.  A 
correspondent  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

“  For  the  fourth  time  in  the  course  of  its  history  has  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh,  been  burned  down.  Its  site  has  been  occupied  for  a  very  long 
time  by  buildings  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  Many  years 
ago  it  was  known  as  Corri’s  Rooms,  and  afterwards  as  the  Caledonian 
Theatre.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  who  changed 
its  title  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  Adelphi  was  purely  a  summer 
theatre,  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in  Shakespeare  Square  being  at  this  period 
used  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Mr.  Murray  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Lloyd,  and  in  1851  the  Adelphi  was  taken  overby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wyndham.  On  May  23,  1853,  the  Adelphi  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  last,  the  fire  broke 
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out  about  midday.  The  old  Theatre  Royal  was  then  taken  over  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  while  after  some  delay,  the  Adelphi  was  rebuilt, 
and  opened  in  December,  1855,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Black,  a 
Leith  merchant,  under  the  style  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  and  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Black  was  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  again  took  the  house  in 
hand,  running  both  it  and  the  old  Royal  at  the  same  time.  On  the  latter 
being  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  General  Post  Office,  its 
patent  was  transferred  to  the  quondam  Adelphi,  now  the  Queen’s,  which 
was  inaugurated  as  the  Theatre  Royal  on  November  23,  1857. 

In  1864,  the  new  Theatre  Royal  was  entirely  redecorated,  and  fitted  with 
the  large  chandelier  presented  by  George  IV.  to  the  old  house.  On  the 
13th  of  January  following,  however,  fire  broke  out  about  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  theatre  was  again  burnt,  several  persons  being  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  wall  while  trying  to  save  property  in  the  adjoining  Catholic 
chapel.  The  theatre  was  so  rapidly  rebuilt  that  it  was  opened  again 
on  December  2,  1865,  and  prospered  under  Mr.  Wyndham’s  manage¬ 
ment  until  it  was  burnt  down  on  the  afternoon  of  February  6,  1875.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Logan,  who  sold  the  theatre  to  a 
company.  It  was  leased  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Howard  and  Logan,  and  opened 
with  “  The  Shaughraun  ”  on  January  27,  1876.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
in  May  of  last  year,  the  theatre  passed  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
John  Heslop,  who  had  Mr.  Logan  as  his  co-lessee.  The  latter,  however, 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  during  the  thirteen  months  that  Mr.  Heslop 
managed  the  house  he  had  shown  promise  of  becoming  as  popular  in 
Edinburgh  as  his  famous  predecessors — Murray  and  Wyndham — when  the 
present  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place.  The  late  theatre  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  cost  about  ^i6,oco,  and  seated 
for  2,300  persons.  In  was  redecorated  only  last  December.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Edinburgh  have  begun  to  look  upon  the  burning  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every  decade.  The  dates  1853,  1865, 
1875,  and  1884  show  this  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the  case  hitherto. 

So  good  a  one-act  play  as  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Calmour’s  “  Love’s  Messenger,” 
produced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  22,  for  Miss 
Nelly  Harris’s  benefit,  is  not  frequently  seen.  It  is  an  admirable  poetic 
little  play,  containing  much  fine  writing,  and  with  some  excellent  comedy. 
The  story  of  the  piece  is  slight.  A  lady  longs  for  the  love  of  a  knight,  who 
delays  the  profession  of  his  attachment  until  his  sister,  whom  he  has  not 
seen  for  some  time,  disguises  herself  as  a  page,  and  pretends  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  love  from  a  great  noble.  This,  of  course,  provokes  the 
jealousy  of  the  tardy  lover,  who  forthwith  declares  his  attachment.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Calmour  that'  the  principal  part  in  his  play — the  sister 
who  disguises  herself — was  entrusted  to  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  who  gave  a 
perfect  example  of  comedy  acting.  Miss  Maud  Milton  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Macklin  were  excellent  in  the  other  parts.  On  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Harris’s  benefit,  that  clever  artist,  Miss  Fannie  Leslie,  also  appeared,  and 
won  the  loudest  applause  of  the  afternoon  by  her  singing  of  “  Jolly  Hard 
Lines” — the  song  by  which  she  made  such  a  hit  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre, 
Manchester,  last  season. 
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A  recent  Truth  puzzle  was  to  give  a  “List  of  the  Ten  Best  Modem 
English  Dramatists,  with  their  Best  Plays.”  On  counting  the  names  in 
the  “Assorted  Specimens”  of  lists  (sixty  in  number),  I  find  that  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron  has  the  largest  number  of  votes — viz.,  fifty-seven, 
while  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  runs  him  very  close,  with  fifty-six, 
and  “Our  Boys”  and  “Caste”  seem  to  be  the  favourite  plays,  being 
named  fifty-four  and  fifty  times  respectively.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  ten 
highest  numbers  of  votes  out  of  a  total  of  sixty  : — 


Henry  J.  Byron . 57 

T.  W.  Robertson . 56 

W.  S.  Gilbert  . 51 

W.  G.  Wills . 48 

Tom  Taylor . 47 

Lord  Lytton  .  )  , 

Dion  Boucicault  j  eqUa . 45 

G.  R.  Sims . 36 

Charles  Reade . 33 

J.  L.  Albery . 24 

F.  C.  Burnand . 23 


Our  great  poets — Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne — come  strangely 
low  down  in  the  scale. 


A  correspondent  objects  to  the  quotation  from  Campbell’s  poem  on  the 
occasion  of  John  Kemble’s  retirement  from  the  stage  as  given  in  our  last 
number.  He  complains  that  the  verses  were  “  terribly  mangled.”  But 
where,  may  I  ask,  are  we  to  go  to  the  truth  for  such  matters,  and  why 
should  Campbell  be  set  up  as  an  authority  on  metre,  when  he  varies  it  at 
every  stanza?  One  of  the  stanzas,  as  I  quoted  them  from  Boaden’s  “Life 
of  Kemble,”  ran  thus  : — 

“For  poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  many  a  thought  of  thought  sublime, 

And  Painting  mute  and  motionless 

Steals  but  one  partial  glance  from  time.” 

In  the  “  Life  of  Edmund  Kean,”  by  Frederick  Hawkins,  the  poem  by 
Campbell  is  printed  in  full.  The  disputed  stanza  runs  thus  : — 

“For  ill  can  poetry  express 

Full  many  a  thought  of  thought  sublime, 

And  Painting  mute  and  motionless 
Steals  but  one  glance  from  time.” 

This,  of  course,  is  far  neater,  and  is  the  poem  neat  or  regular  in  metre  ? 
In  the  middle  of  it  we  find  this  extraordinay  variation,  in  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  metre : — 

“  But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head, 

Those  bursts  of  Reason’s  half  extinguished  glare, 

Those  tears  upon  Cordelia’s  bosom  shed 
In  death  more  touching  than  despair?” 
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Here  we  have  again  a  false  stanza.  The  last  line  is  two  feet  short !  I 
turn  to  Fitzgerald’s  “Lives  of  the  Kembles,”  and  find  the  poem  quoted  as  it 
is  by  Boaden,  with  “partial  glance  from  time”  preserved.  But  here  I 
tumble  on  another  mistake.  He  says  Campbell’s  poem  contained  some 
spirited  lines,  but  also  such  oddities  as  “  Siddon’s  auxiliary  power  ”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hawkins  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind  : — 

“  And  there  was  many  an  hour 
Of  blended  kindred  fame, 

When  Siddon’s  auxiliary  power 
And  sister  magic  came.” 


Who  is  to  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 


» 

Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm-Tree,  whose  photograph  we  present  to  our 
readers  this  month,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  partly  in  England, 
partly  abroad.  His  success  when  a  member  of  the  “  Irrationals”  amateurs 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage  as  a  profession.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  appeared  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Grimaldi,  in  a 
performance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stafford  House  Fund.  His 
success  was  immediate,  and  he  forthwith  went  on  tour,  playing  such  parts 
as  Colonel  Challice  in  “Alone,”  Dufard  in  “The  First  Night,”  and 
Admiral  Kingston  in  “  Naval  Engagements.”  He  subsequently  played 
several  small  parts  at  the  Olympic,  and  then  went  to  the  Garrick  Theatre 
to  play  Bonnetau  in  “A  Cruise  to  China.”  He  next  went  on  tour  as  the 
Marquis  de  Pontsable  in  “  Madame  Favart,”  in  which  character  he  made  a 
distinct  hit.  Returning  to  London,  he  acted  Prince  Maleotti,  in  “  Forget- 
me-Not,”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre;  and,  in  a  performance  of 
“  L’Aventuriere,”  given  in  French  at  the  same  house,  he  acted  Mont- 
Prade.  At  the  Criterion  Theatre  he  played  Scott  Ramsay,  the  aesthetic 
poet,  in  “Where’s  the  Cat?”  the  Marquis  de  Chateau  Laroche  in  “Brave 
Hearts,”  and  Solon  Trippetow  in  “  Little  Miss  Muffitt.”  At  the  Globe 
Theatre  he  appeared  as  Brigard  in  “  Frou-Frou,”  and,  returning  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s,  he  acted  there  Lambert  Streyke  in  “  The  Colonel,” 
Captain  Trentham  in  “  The  Marble  Arch,”  and  Bertolde  in  “  Merely 
Players.”  In  the  production  of  “  The  Glass  of  Fashion,”  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  he  acted  Prince  Borowski.  Mr.  Tree  then  went  to  the  Prince’s 
Theatre,  where  he  has  acted  Chrysal  in  “  The  Palace  of  Truth,”  Philip 
Dunkley  in  “Breaking  a  Butterfly,”  Herbert  in  “  Six-and-Eightpence, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Spalding  in  “  The  Private  Secretary,”  and  Macari  in 
“Called  Back.”  Besides  the  characters  above  enumerated,  Mr.  Tree  has, 
at  various  times,  played  the  following  parts  : — Mr.  Whittington  in  “  A 
Thread  of  Silk,”  Captain  Mountraffe  in  “  Home,”  Scum  Goodman  in 
“  Clancarty,”  Fagin  in  “Oliver  Twist,”  Babblebrook  in  “A  Lesson  m 
Love,”  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  “  The  Rivals.” 


Shakespeare  acted  in  the  open  air  is  the  latest  novelty  devised  for 
putting  money  into  the  coffers  of.  charitable  institutions.  To  the  energy 
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and  good  taste  of  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  the  credit  of  this  innovation 
belongs.  The  forest  scenes  from  “  As  You  Like  It  ”  were  chosen  for  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Coombe  blouse,  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  the  afternoons  of 
July  22  and  23.  The  weather  was  favourable,  a  large  assembly  filled  the 
open-air  theatre  on  both  occasions,  and  everything  passed  off  satisfactorily. 
It  was  delightful  to  watch  the  play  acted  with  an  additional  interest  from 
the  novelty  of  the  surroundings,  and  without  any  of  the  discomfort  usually 
attending  theatrical  performances  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell  had  wisely  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  dresses  and  the  groupings  of  the  various  characters.  Mr- 
Godwin  had  a  stage  formed  by  Nature  to  work  upon,  and  the  effects  of 
colour  and  design  that  he  managed  to  obtain  were  most  beautiful.  But 
real  trees,  green  leaves,  and  pretty  costumes  were  not  the  only  attractions 
of  this  capital  entertainment,  for  the  acting  was  in  excellent  hands.  Miss 
Calhoun  played  Rosalind  with  intelligence,  grace,  and  feeling  3  and  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell  gave  an  artistic  and  interesting  impersonation  of 
Orlando.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  played  as  well  as  ever  as  Jacques;  and 
Miss  Annie  Schletter  was  an  excellent  Celia.  Mr.  Elliot  was  of  good 
service  as  Touchstone  ;  Mr.  Charles  Fulton  was  admirable  as  the  Duke ; 
and  Mrs.  Plowden  was  capital  as  Phoebe. 

Thanks  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  William  Terriss  we  have  at  last 
an  opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  of  an  entire  company  from  a  leading 
New  York  Theatre.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  comedy  company  opened  at 
Toole’s  Theatre  on  July  19,  and  their  initial  performance  met  with  a  cordial 
reception.  “  Casting  the  Boomerang,”  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Daly  from 
the  German  of  Franz  von  Schonthan,  was  presented.  The  piece  is  not  very 
strong  ;  and  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  subordinated  to  make  way  for 
comical  situations  and  quaint  character  sketches.  The  heroine  is  the 
object  of  the  search  of  one  man  who  has  been  attracted  by  her  portrait  in 
the  Academy,  and  who  wishes  to  marry  her,  while  another  wishes  to  find 
her  so  that  he  may  purchase  a  dog  which  had  also  been  painted  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  if  the  play  itself  is  not  very  interesting,  it  at  least  provides 
opportunity  for  some  excellent  acting.  Mr.  James  Lewis  is  a  comedian 
possessed  of  a  quaint  humour  that  is  irresistible  ;  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert 
is  capital  in  character  parts  ;  Mr.  John  Drew  has  a  natural,  graceful  style, 
which  is  admirably  suited  in  lover’s  parts  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Leclercq,  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner,  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  Miss  Virginia  Dreher,  and  Miss  May 
Fielding  are  invaluable  members  of  this  excellent  company.  Miss  Ada 
Rehan,  a  great  favourite  in  America,  has  not  yet  been  seen  here  in  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  character ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  change  in  the  bill  will 
soon  afford  the  lady  a  chance  for  distinguishing  herself. 


^  JS.  .  - 


“  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind.” 

Hamlet. 


FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  72,  PICCADILLY,  W, 
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DON’T  know  what  on  earth  I  am  to  do!”  exclaimed 


Fanny  Horton,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

On  the  bills  her  name  was  printed  Signorina  Francesca  Ortoni, 
but  she  spoke  excellent  English,  and  without  a  trace  of  foreign 
accent. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  dear  1  ”  inquired  the  sympathetic  voice  of 
her  companion,  Jenny  Smith,  who  was  attiring  herself  in  the 
same  dressing-room,  divided  in  two  by  a  curtain  of  paper  muslin. 

“  Everything  !  considering  my  whole  support  depends  on  my 
legs!  There’s  a  ‘  Jacob’s  ladder’  of  the  most  appalling  descrip¬ 
tion  in  my  blue  silk  tights  !  ” 

“  Good  gracious  !  and  I  don’t  own  a  blue  pair.  What  can 
you  do  ?  You  must  wear  white  ones.  It  won’t  look  bad.  Lend 
me  a  touch  of  rouge ;  my  pink  saucer’s  used  up.  Didn’t  you 
see  your  Gadder’  when  you  took  them  off?  Here’s  a  fine 
crochet-needle ;  perhaps  you  can  catch  it  up,  and  run  a  thread 
through  it  for  to-night.” 

“  What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear,  and  ‘  first  music  ’  called 
already!  I  haven’t  my  face  made  yet.  Here’s  my  ‘foot’ — 
there’s  lot’s  of  rouge  on  it.” 

“  I  never  could  use  a  ‘foot  it  doesn’t  take  the  rouge  half  as 
well  as  an  old  stocking.  There,  dear,  that’ll  do.  Thanks.” 
And,  parting  the  curtain,  Miss  Smith  helped  herself  from  the 
rouge-pot,  and  returned  the  proffered  hare’s-foot.  “  You’ve  got 
your  eye-brows  too  dark  1  ”  she  continued,  pencilling  her  own 
by  the  aid  of  a  hand-glass.  “Tone  them  down,  or  you’ll  look 
top-heavy.  What  a  lovely  wig  that  is  !  Pity  you  couldn’t  be  the 
fairy  queen.  You  look  just  too  sweet  in  that  dress,  and  you 
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dance  ten  times  better  than  that  old  bag-o’-bones,  Madame 
Celestine.  Why  don’t  people  retire  when  they  get  as  old  as 
that,  and  have  made  a  fortune  ?  Her  shoulder-blades  look 
ready  to  break  through,  and  when  she  does  the  Spanish  dance 
there  is  no  need  of  the  castanets.” 

This  little  pleasantry  was  received  with  laughter  from  ad¬ 
jacent  dressing-rooms,,  each  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
curtain,  so  that  what  was  said  in  one  served  for  the  edification 
of  all. 

The  burst  of  laughter  was  succeeded  by  sounds,  melancholy 
and  dreadful,  incidental  to  the  tuning-up  of  the  orchestra. 

“  There  !  I  told  you  so  !  We’ll  all  be  late,  and  our  week’s 
salary  paid  in  fines  to  support  the  management.  Has  any  one 
seen  Katie  Baldwin  ?  ” 

“  She  hasn’t  got  here  yet,  just  as  usual.  The  ‘  late  Miss 
Baldwin  ’  will  be  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  before  the  season’s 
over.” 

“  That’s  where  she’d  like  to  be  this  minute  !  ”  called  out  a 
merry  voice,  as  the  owner  of  it  came  rushing  along  the  passage¬ 
way,  and  dashed  into  the  dressing-room  allotted  to  her.  “  Oh, 
my  nose  and  ears  !  It’s  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  North  Pole 
to-night,  and  slippery.  Well,  I’ve  been  practising  my  steps  ever 
since  I  started.  But  you  should  have  seen  Madame  !  She’s 
gone  into  a  new  line  of  business — danced  a  regular  breakdown 
to-night.” 

“  Katie  Baldwin,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Explain.  What’s 
happened  ?  ”  demanded  a  chorus  of  voices. 

“  Just  that  you  needn’t  hurry  yourselves,  girls.  I’m  going  to 
take  it  easy  ;  haven’t  got  my  boots  off  yet.  I  guess  there  won’t 
be  any  performance  of  ‘  the  grand  and  marvellously  beautiful 
fairy  drama  and  extravaganza,  Titania  and  her  attendant  elves,’ 
to-night.  Madame  Celestine  slipped  when  she  was  getting  out 
of  her  carriage,  performed  a  pas  de  sad,  not  down  in  the  contract, 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  small  boys  round  the  stage-door,  and 
broke  her  ankle.” 

“  Broke  her  ankle  !  Oh,  Katie,  you  must  be  joking  !  ” 

“  A  poor  joke.  Oh  you  should  have  heard  her.  I  didn’t  think 
a  woman  coidd  swear  so.  I  was  glad  I  didn’t  know  French. 
The  small  remnant  of  good  in  me  must  have  been  ruined  if  I  had 
understood  her  language.” 
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“  How  do  you  know  it  was  swearing  then  ?  She  might  have 
been  calling  on  the  saints  to  help  her.” 

“  Couldn’t  I  tell  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  ?  besides,  the  air  all 
round  smelled  of  brimstone.” 

“  But  what’s  to  be  done,  then  ?  we  needn’t  dress.” 

And  there  was  a  general  stay  of  proceedings.  In  the  sudden 
silence  the  call-boy  was  heard  hastening  downstairs,  accompany¬ 
ing  his  own  footsteps  with  the  cry  of  “  Second  Music  !  ”  three 
times  repeated.  A  general  commotion  on  the  part  of  the  ballet 
followed  this  announcement,  and  the  application  of  cosmetics  and 
the  assumption  of  fairy  attire  recommenced  with  furious  haste. 

“Miss  Horton,”  was  the  next  call. 

“Well,  I’m  here — what’s  wanted,  Timmy?”  inquired  Fanny 
Horton. 

“  Madame  has  broken  her  ankle,  and  you’re  to  go  on  for 
Titania.” 

“To  go  on  for  Titania — who  says  so  ?  Why,  I’m  dressed  for 
my  own  part !  What  am  I  to  wear  ?  and  you’ve  just  called 
‘second  music.’  Is  somebody  crazy  in  this  Temple  of  the 
Drama  ?  ” 

“  Most  like — generally  is.  Overture  be  played  twice  ;  lots  of 
time.  Wear  Madame’s  costume.  Mr.  Blankcoeur  see  you  in 
green-room.  Here’s  the  key  of  Madame’s  dressing-room,”  and  a 
grimy  hand  slid  within  the  edge  of  the  curtain  and  dropped  a 
brass  key  on  the  floor. 

Fanny  picked  up  the  key,  and  for  some  moments  stood  staring 
at  it,  while  exclamations  in  various  tones — surprise,  envy,  chagrin, 
congratulation — filled  the  air  around.  But  after  all  it  was  no 
impossibility  that  was  required  of  her.  How  often  she  had 
wished  for  some  such  opportunity,  and  now  it  had  come  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  She  hastened  to  Madame’s  dressing-room, 
and,  long  before  her  “  cue  ”  was  spoken,  stood  at  the  wings 
waiting  for  it. 

“That  is  not  Madame  Celestine,”  said  one  of  two  young  men 
who  had  just  taken  seats  in  the  stalls,  when  Fanny  Horton 
came  on  the  stage.  The  audience  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  change,  for  Mr.  Blankcoeur  detested  apologies  and  explana¬ 
tions,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  Signorina  was  a  better  dancer 
as  well  as  younger  and  handsomer  than  Celestine.  But  he  knew 
the  value  of  a  name,  and  trusted  that  Fanny’s  accomplishments 
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would  appear  to  better  advantage  in  a  borrowed  robe  than  in  her 
own,  and  his  sagacity  was  shown  in  the  result.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  just  quoted,  no  one  seemed  aware  that  the  lovely  dancer  was 
not  the  true  owner  of  the  name  down  on  the  bills  ;  but  the 
applause  was  greater  than  on  any  previous  night  of  the  season.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  that,  Warrington  ?  ”  asked  the  companion 
of  the  first  speaker. 

“  My  dear  Arnold,  I  know.  I’ve  seen  Madame  Celestine 
dozens  of  times  in  Paris.  She’s  fifty  if  she’s  a  day.  That's  a 
young  girl,  and,  by  Jove  !  a  pretty  girl  too,"  he  added,  raising 
his  opera-glass  again,  “  and  dances  like  a  fairy.” 

“As  she  is — queen  of  the  fairies — see  programme,”  laughed 
Arnold. 

He  also  raised  his  glass  to  his  eyes,  and  both  young  men  re¬ 
mained  quiet  and  admiring,  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the 
first  act. 

“  I  wonder  who  she  is,”  mused  Warrington,  shutting  up  his 
glass  and  returning  it  to  its  case.  “  I  once  knew  a  little  girl  who 
looked  like  that,  but  it’s  years  ago.  What  a  pretty  girl  she  was, 
too  !  Heigh-ho  !  I  wonder  where  she  is  now  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  this  is  she — grown  up.” 

“  Oh  no.  She  had  a  passion  for  dancing,  it  is  true,  but  her 
father  would  have  seen  her  dead  rather  than  in  the  ballet. 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  no  need.  They  were  well 
provided  with  worldly  wealth.  But  I  could  wish  to  know  this 
young  lady  for  the  sake  of  the  resemblance.” 

“  Send  her  a  valentine — she  couldn't  take  offence  at  that — 
and  to-day  is  the  14th  of  February.” 

“  A  good  idea.  Thank  you,  old  fellow.  Come  out,  and  I’ll 
get  one  if  I  can  find  a  bouquet  to  put  it  in.  We  can  be  back 
before  the  rise  of  the  curtain.”  .... 

“Oh,  Jenny — Jenny  Smith,  come  here!”  called  Fanny,  when 
the  act  was  over,  and,  quite  careless  of  the  triumph  she  had  won 
in  her  new  role.  “  Look  through  this  curtain — here  !  "  and  she 
indicated  a  peephole  arranged  for  that  purpose.  “  Do  you  see 
those  two  gentlemen  in  the  third  row  of  orchestra-chairs  ?  One 
has  fair  hair,  and  is  just  closing  his  opera-glass - ” 

“Yes,  I  see  them.  Who  are  they  ?” 

“  I  know  only  one.  I  should  know  him  anywhere,  though  it’s 
years  since  we  met.  His  name  is  Fred  Warrington.  Now,  dear,  I 
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want  you  to  watch  him  during  the  next  act,  and  tell  me  everything 
he  does,  and  if  he  looks  at  me  while  I’m  dancing.  I’m  too  ner¬ 
vous  to  see  for  myself,  because  I’ve  to  give  all  my  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  scene.  Now,  dear,  come  and  help  me  to 
change  for  the  next  act.  You  see  them,  and  you’re  sure  you 
will  know  them  when  you  come  back  ?  You  can  look  on  from 
the  wing,  you  know.” 

Jenny  was  quite  sure  she’d  know  them  anywhere,  and  she’d 
know  just  where  to  look.  And  then  she  made  haste  to  assist 
her  friend  in  the  necessary  change  of  costume. 

“  And  who  is  Mr.  Fred  Warrington  ?  and  why  are  you  in 
such  a  flurry  ?  ”  she  inquired,  while  she  laced  Miss  Horton’s 
pale  pink  corsage,  that  fitted  over  a  marvellous,  cloud-like  skirt 
—all  tulle,  spangles,  and  glitter. 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ”  responded  Fanny.  “  Why,  he’s  Fred  Warrington, 
dear.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  ?  And  the  only  man  that  I  ever  was  in 
love  with  for  even  a  half-a-quarter  of  a  second  !  And  oh,  Jenny, 
wasn’t  I  in  love  with  him  !  and  I’m  afraid  I  am  now !  I  was  a 
little  girl  of  fourteen,  and  he  was  twenty-three.  Ail  the  grown¬ 
up  women  in  our  set  (it  was  before  my  poor  father  lost  his  money, 
you  must  know)  were  crazy  about  him.  He  was  a  great  match 
— rich,  fine  family,  and  handsome  as  a  young  Greek  god — and 
they  almost  worried  him  to  death  by  their  attentions.  He  used 
to  make  love  to  me  for  fun,  and  we  played  at  being  engaged 
— to  get  rid  of  the  grown-up  women,  he  said.  But  it  wasn’t 
play  to  me,  Jenny  !  I  was  awfully  in  love  with  him,  though 
he  didn’t  suspect  it.  And  when  he  went  away  to  make  a  tour 
of  Africa — it  was  just  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  match-making 
women.  I  nearly  broke  my  heart,  although  he  kissed  me,  and 
declared  I  should  always  be  his  Valentine.  Just  five  years  ago 
to-night!  But,  ah  me!  I’ve  no  Valentine  now!  And  what  a 
goose  I  am,  to  be  running  on  like  this  !  What’s  that  ?  The  call 
for  the  act.  Come  on,  dear.  I’m  ready.  And  don’t  forget  I 

As  the  curtain  rolled  up  Fanny  bounded  out  of  a  bower  of 
roses  on  to  the  stage,  while  Jenny  stationed  herself  at  the  wing, 
where  she  could  observe,  according  to  promise,  until  she  heard 
her  “  cue.” 

To  her  dismay  she  could  not  see  the  gentleman,  nor  even  his 
companion,  whose  actions  she  had  been  detailed  to  keep  a  watch 
on.  In  vain  she  ran  her  gaze  over  the  entire  third  row  of 
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orchestra  chairs  ;  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that  Fanny  never 
would  forgive  her,  when  the  object  of  her  search,  with  his  compa¬ 
nion,  came  slowly  down  the  aisle,  and  both  young  men  languidly 
dropped  into  the  two  chairs  waiting  for  them. 

Mr.  Warrington  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  bouquet — a  beautiful 
one.  It  was  all  roses  and  violets  ;  and  he  was  now  engaged  in 
placing  a  large  letter  among  the  flowers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
the  least  possible  damage  to  the  fragrant  blossoms. 

“  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  ?  ”  thought  Miss  Smith.  Then 
she  heard  her  “  cue,”  and  hastened  to  respond  ;  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  slight,  and 
she  found  it  easy  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Warrington. 

It  was  quite  irreproachable,  and  consisted  of  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Signorina’s  dancing.  He  had  placed  his  hat  on  a 
neighbouring  chair,  which  chanced  to  be  unoccupied,  and  the 
bouquet  awaited  its  time  within  the  hat.  Then  he  raised  his 
opera-glass,  and  never  took  his  gaze  off  Fanny’s  twinkling  feet 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  she  tripped  forward  to 
acknowledge  the  well-deserved  applause,  and  to  pick  up  the 
shower  of  bouquets  that  rewarded  her. 

His  own  came  among  them,  and  was  thrown  with  such  well- 
directed  aim  that  it  fell  at  her  feet,  and  was  easily  singled  out 
by  her  from  the  rest. 

“There’s  something  in  it!”  exclaimed  Jenny,  meeting  Fanny 
at  the  wing,  oblivious  of  all  other  flowers  save  Warrington’s. 
“  I  saw  him  put  a  letter  in  it — such  a  big  one.” 

“A  valentine!”  cried  Fanny,  with  all  a  child’s  delight. 
“  Perhaps  he  knew  me  ;  come  to  my  dressing-room,  and  we  will 
read  it.” 

It  was  a  gorgeous  valentine — all  hearts  and  darts,  and  silver 
paper,  and  perfume  ;  and  the  embossed  envelope  was  directed  to 
“Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  From  One  who  would 
gladly  BE  Oberon.”  But  that  was  all.  Not  a  word  by  which 
Fanny  could  guess  whether  or  no  she  had  been  recognized. 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  the  night’s  triumph  was 
dimmed. 

“He  doesn’t  know  me!”  she  said.  “  How  should  he? — and 
he  thinks  of  me  only  as  a  dancing-girl,  to  be  addressed  by  any 
stranger.” 
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“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  interrupted  Jenny.  “Who  need  be 
offended  by  a  bouquet  and  a  valentine  ?  It’s  perfectly  lovely,  too. 
However,  since  you  don’t  care  about  it,  give  it  to  me.” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  and  Fanny  eagerly  caught  up  the  pretty  trifle 
and  placed  it  in  her  hand-bag.  “As  a  valentine,  it  will  do  well 
enough.” 

Jenny  Smith  laughed  ;  and  both  girls,  beginning  at  last  to  feel 
that  they  wrere  tired  and  sleepy,  dressed  in  silence,  and  went  home 
together,  for  they  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  were  as  good 
friends  out  of  the  theatre  as  in  it. 

Fanny  Horton  entered  her  room  as  carefully  as  a  cat  who 
feared  to  disturb  a  mouse  ;  and  opening  the  door  of  a  smaller 
room  that  communicated  with  her  own,  stepped  over  to  the  little 
white-draped  bed  that  stood  in  the  corner.  She  was  a  different 
woman  now  from  the  laughing,  merry  girl  of  the  theatre.  Her 
face  was  grave,  her  eyes  sad,  and  her  mouth  very  tender  and 
sweet,  while  she  stood  there  looking  down  on  her  old  father,  fast 
asleep  and  breathing  like  a  child. 

“  Dear  father  !  God  bless  him  !  What  could  I  do  without 
him  ?  He’s  all  I  have  to  live  for  ;  and  even  his  affliction  is  a 
blessing,  for  it  would  break  his  heart  to  see  me  dressed  for  the 
stage,  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  earn  the  little  we  have  to 
live  on. 

She  stooped  and  dropped  a  kiss  on  the  old  man’s  closed  eyes  ; 
a  kiss  so  light  that  his  sleep  was  not  disturbed  by  it. 

Returning  to  her  own  room  she  took  off  her  wraps  ;  hung  her 
Valentine  by  its  silver  cord  over  the  looking-glass,  and  prepared 
her  frugal  supper.  It  consisted  of  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  three  soda- 
crackers  ;  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  chicken  and 
champagne  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  such  banquets.  But 
Fanny  ate  with  relish,  and  enjoyed  her  supper.  She  then  went 
to  bed,  and,  yes,  she  did  dream  all  night  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Warrington.  Madame  Celestine’s  broken  ankle  proved  to  be  a 
very  serious  matter  ;  and  Fanny’s  success  as  her  substitute  was 
so  great  that  her  salary  was  doubled,  and  she  remained  Titania 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Every  night  she  saw  Fred  Warring¬ 
ton  in  the  same  orchestra  chair,  until  one  night  when  he  was  not 
there.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  Signorina  nearly  brought 
the  performance  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  causing  a  “  stage- 
wait  ”  of  unpardonable  duration ;  and  when  she  at  length 
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appeared,  turning  so  dizzy  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
she  contrived  to  stand  on  her  bewitching  toes.  However,  it  was, 
by  good  fortune,  all  the  fault  of  the  manager  ;  because  when  she 
had  ran  into  the  green-room  for  a  final  glance  at  herself  in  the 
long  looking-glass,  Mr.  Blankcoeur  had  presented  a  stranger  to 
her,  without  first  asking  leave,  as  was  the  custom. 

“  Signorina  Ortoni,  permit  me!  Mr.  Warrington.” 

The  Signorina  performed  a  pirouette  and  dropped  a  saucy 
curtsey.  But  when  she  reached  the  wings  she  had  to  pause  for 
breath,  and  it  was  quite  absurd  to  see  how  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
pirouette  could  have  made  a  dancer  so  dizzy  that  for  several 
minutes  she  was  obliged  to  cling  to  the  scenery  to  keep  from 
falling. 

“  I’m  afraid  she’s  offended,”  Mr.  Blankcoeur  remarked  to  Mr. 
Warrington,  when  they  were  left  alone.  “  You  see  she’s  very 
particular,  and  I  generally  ask  permission  before  introducing  any¬ 
one  to  the  Signorina.  She’s  a  good  girl — a  very  good  girl,  Mr. 
Warrington.  Besides  taking  care  of  herself,  she’s  the  sole  sup¬ 
port  of  a  poor  old  father  who  has  seen  better  days,  I’m  sure, 
though  he  can’t  see  anything  now,  for  he’s  quite  blind,  besides 
being  paralyzed.” 

“  Poor  girl !  So  bad  as  that,”  murmured  Warrington.  “  I  hope 
we  have  not  offended  the  young  lady.” 

“  I  hope  not,  indeed.” 

But  the  Signorina  Francesca  Ortoni  was  not  offended.  She 
returned  by-and-by,  when  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  first  act, 
and  sat  down  where  she  could  look  directly  into  Warrington’s 
face.  She  spoke  to  him  very  pleasantly  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  with  a  very  sweet  voice.  Although  her  English  was  perfect, 
she  chose  to  ignore  that  fact ;  and  she  addressed  Warrington,  both 
then  and  afterwards,  always  in  Italian,  which  she  spoke  well,  but 
certainly  not  like  a  native.  However,  he  could  not  be  critical  in 
regard  to  the  Signorina’s  accent,  for  he  spoke  the  language  at 
such  great  disadvantage  himself  that  he  could  but  just  make 
himself  understood  in  that  exquisite  tongue. 

Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  their  acquaintance  progressed 
very  well. 

After  a  time,  Warrington  was  permitted  to  visit  the  Signorina 
at  her  own  home,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  father, 
who  spoke  no  Italian  at  all.  But,  if  surprised,  Warrington  was 
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also  grateful  for  this  boon  ;  for  though  he  was  improving  in  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  was  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to 
practise  it  continually- 

The  Signorina’s  papa  spoke  only  English ;  a  circumstance 
which  his  daughter  explained  by  informing  their  visitor  that  her 
father  was  an  American,  and  never  cared  to  learn  the  language  of 
his  Italian  wife,  the  Signorina’s  mother. 

By  this  time  the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  Fred  War¬ 
rington  began  to  realize  that  if  he  intended  to  win  the  Signorina 
Francesca  for  a  wife,  he  must  speak  at  once,  for  he  had  more  than 
one  rival,  and  she  would  soon  be  leaving  the  city.  So,  one  day,  he 
told  her  how  much  he  loved  her — at  least  he  tried  to  ;  but  finding 
it  would  take  a  whole  lifetime  to  do  it,  he  begged  her  to  become 
his  wife,  and  so  give  him  the  necessary  time  and  opportunity  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  love. 

But  at  this  warm  avowal  the  Signorina,  contrary  to  all  laws  of 
temperature,  seemed  to  become  a  statue  of  ice.  In  a  freezing 
voice  she  inquired  whether  he  expected  her  to  marry  a  man 
already  foresworn  and  betrothed  to  another  ?  “  Betrothed  to 

another,  my  Francesca,  never!  You  are  the  one  love  of  my 
heart.  I  never  even  spoke  of  love  to  any  other.” 

“  Traitor  ;  doubly  false  !  False  to  her  and  false  to  me !  ” 
exclaimed  the  Signorina,  in  awful  tones,  that  seemed  doubly 
terrible  when  spoken  in  Italian.  “Traditore”  sounded  far  more 
tragic  than  “traitor.”  “Have  you,  then,  forgotten  little  Fanny 
Horton  ?  ” 

“  Never,  dearest  Fanny  ;  I  knew  you  from  the  first  moment,” 
declared  Warrington,  dropping  into  English. 

“  You  knew  me,  Fred,  all  this  time  !  ”  cried  Fanny,  also  lapsing 
into  her  native  tongue  “  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say  ;  and  you 
may  speak  to  papa.” 

I  did  that  long  ago,  sweetheart ;  and  I  had  his  leave  to  claim 
my  Valentine.” 

“You  darling  !  ”  said  Fanny,  raising  her  glowing  face  and  rosy 
lips  towards  his.  “Take  this  kiss,  my  Oberon,  from  your  own 
Titania.” 
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Joseph  Shepherd  Munden. 

By  Austin  Brereton. 

HPHE  memory  of  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  a  thoroughfare  now 
demolished,  is  intimately  associated  with  tragedy  and 
comedy.  For  tragedy,  we  have  the  death  of  that  ill-starred  genius, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  lodgings  in 
this  street  on  August  25,  1770,  by  swallowing  arsenic  in  water; 
for  comedy,  we  turn  to  the  name  of  that  brilliant  comedian, 
Joseph  Shepherd  Munden,  who  was  born  here  in  1758.  His 
father,  a  poulterer  and  porkbutcher,  dying,  when  Joseph  was  still 
young,  it  became  necessary  for  the  boy  to  do  something  toward 
the  support  of  his  mother.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  ;  but  his  refractory  spirit  thus  early 
showing  itself,  he  left  the  study  of  physic  to  become  what  was 
known  as  a  “  hackney-writer  ”  to  a  Mr.  Druce,  a  law-stationer  in 
Chancery  Lane.  From  witnessing  the  performances  of  Garrick, 
he  imbibed  a  love  for  the  stage.  His  master,  the  law-stationer, 
to  whom  he  was  articled  to  serve  for  five  years,  died  before  half  of 
that  period  had  expired,  and  young  Munden  was  handed  over  to 
another  person  of  the  same  occupation,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  continual  discord.  One  of  his  friends  being  engaged  to 
play  at  the  theatre  in  Liverpool,  Munden  was  induced  to  follow  him 
to  that  town.  The  youth  duly  departed  for  the  north,  but  on  his 
arrival  in  Liverpool  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
meanest  employment  at  the  theatre.  At  length  he  succeeded  in 
getting  an  engagement  to  write  out  parts,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  eighteenpence  a  night.  From  writing  out  parts  for  the 
players  he  advanced  to  the  proud  position  of  a  supernumerary. 
When  the  season  closed,  Joe  was  once  more  on  the  point  of 
starving  when,  thanks  to  the  fine,  clear  hand  that  he  always 
wrote,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  town-clerk’s  office,  and  was 
punctually  paid  ten  shillings  every  Saturday  for  his  services. 
Before  many  weeks  more  had  passed  over  his  head,  “  Henry 
IV.”  was  acted  by  some  amateurs  for  the  benefit  of  a  “decayed 
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tradesman/'’  as  the  theatrical  biographers  put  it,  and  Munden  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  one  of  the  Carriers  and  as  Bar- 
dolph.  Encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  then  met,  he  joined 
a  company  of  strolling  players  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  where  he 
offended  a  rich  relation  by  giving  him  a  dinner  which  the  wealthy 
tradesman  regarded  as  a  piece  of  extravagance.  From  Rochdale 
he  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  once  more  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  office  of  the  town-clerk.  He  remained  in  that  employment 
for  two  years,  when,  resolving  to  become  an  actor,  he  set  out  for 
Chester,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  engagement.  Chester  failed 
him,  and  he  tried  to  get  a  situation  for  the  time  being  in  the 
office  of  a  law-stationer  at  Whitchurch  ;  but  that  hope  failed  too, 
and,  through  the  help  of  a  friend  at  Birmingham,  he  contrived 
to  visit  Shakespeare’s  birthplace.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect 
that,  on  leaving  Stratford-on-Avon,  Munden  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  enlisting,  presented  himself  before 
a  sergeant  of  the  Warwickshire  Militia,  and  so  obtained  bed  and 
board  for  the  night,  quietly  taking  his  departure  the  next  morning. 
This  statement  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for  the  sergeant 
would  immediately  have  tendered  his  shilling,  and  would  not  have 
let  his  new  recruit  slip  through  his  fingers  so  easily.  Besides,  in 
after  years,  Joe  was  fond  of  inventing  stories  for  the  magazine 
writers,  and  this  particular  story  bears  a  strangely  fictitious 
appearance. 

Arrived  in  London,  after  many  hardships,  he  once  more  took 
to  copying  law-papers,  keeping  a  lookout,  meanwhile,  for  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  actor  for  good  and  all.  At  last  he 
was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of  players, 
and  he  left  London  for  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  the  scene  of  opera¬ 
tions,  with  only  thirteenpence  in  his  pocket.  He  believed  that 
he  should  have  to  act  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and  that  he 
would  forthwith  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the 
representation.  A  performance  was  not  given  until  the  second 
night,  much  to  his  mortification,  but  ill-luck  was  in  store  for  the 
company,  for  not  a  single  person  came  to  the  barn  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  manager  and  players  went  supperless  to  bed — a  very 
common  occurrence  in  those  days.  The  company  acted  to 
empty  benches  for  several  nights,  until,  much  to  their  relief,  “  a 
play  was  bespoke  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
Saturday  night,  which,  bemg  a  night  of  fashion,  the  audience 
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assembled,”  and  the  profits  allowed  to  each  performer  amounted 
to  six  shillings  and  two  small  pieces  of  candle.  Further 
disaster  attended  this  engagement,  for  the  theatre  was  burned 
down  and  the  actors  were  abandoned  by  their  manager.  Mun- 
den  then  repaired  to  the  Black  Lion,  in  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  was  engaged  for  another  strolling  company.  He 
acted  at  Windsor,  and  was  promptly  discharged  for  refusing 
to  perform  the  part  of  Altamont,  in  “  The  Fair  Penitent,”  at  two 
days’  notice.  He  once  more  turned  his  course  towards  London, 
and  again  found  shelter  under  the  maternal  roof.  He  took  part, 
in  1780,  in  some  private  performances  given  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  There  he  was  seen  and  engaged  by  Hurst,  the  manager 
of  the  Canterbury  Theatre,  for  second  parts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  comedian  in  the  company,  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  principal  comic  characters.  His  success 
was  complete,  and  he  left  Canterbury  with  the  goodwill  and 
applause  of  its  inhabitants.  From  Canterbury  he  went  to 
Brighton,  where  he  speedily  became  popular.  The  wheel  once 
turned,  fortune  favoured  the  young  player.  He  was  engaged  to 
supplant  a  favourite  actor  at  Chester,  where  he  quickly 
established  his  reputation.  Whitehaven,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Manchester  were  visited  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  and  then  he  settled  in  Chester.  His  advance  now  became 
comparatively  rapid,  for,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  a  new¬ 
found  friend,  who  advanced  him  the  necessary  capital,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Chester,  Newcastle, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Warrington  theatres,  and  afterwards  ot 
the  Sheffield  theatre.  While  at  Chester  he  formed  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  alliance  with  a  member  of  the  company,  who  was  styled 
Mrs.  Munden,  but  had  no  right  to  that  title.  Her  real  name  was 
Mary  Jones;  she  was  handsome  and  of  good  figure,  but  extremely 
vulgar  and  illiterate.  After  nine  years’  “  friendship  ”  with 
Munden  she  deserted  him,  in  1789,  in  favour  of  John  Hodgkin- 
son.  She  carried  with  her  thirty  guineas  belonging  to  Munden, 
and  left  behind  her  a  vile  scrawl,  in  which  she  attempted  to 
qualify  her  conduct.  This  event,  and  its  consequent  disclosures, 
shook  our  actor’s  popularity  very  considerably  ;  but,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  a  woman  of  another  sort  he 
regained  his  position.  On  October  20,  1789,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Frances  Butler,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald, 
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Chester,  in  presence  of  his  co-manager,  Whitlock.  Miss  Butler  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  William  Wollaston,  the  author 
of  a  popular  work,  “  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.” 
Her  father  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  who  dabbled  in  a 
business  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  was  reduced  to  compa¬ 
rative  beggary,  and  died  in  London.  His  daughter  supported  her 
mother  by  millinery  and  embroidery  for  some  time,  and  then, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  her  friends,  resolved  to  try  the  stage.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  boards  at  the  Lewes  Theatre,  on 
July  28,  1 78  5,  as  Louisa  Dudley,  in  “  The  West  Indian.”  Osborn, 
the  Lewes  manager,  afterwards  obtained  the  Coventry  Theatre, 
where  Miss  Butler  was  thrown  among  her  father’s  connections, 
and  liberally  applauded.  She  subsequently  appeared  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  next  at  Lichfield,  and  then  at  Chester,  where  she  met 
Munden.  She  was  pretty  and  engaging  in  her  manner,  and  a 
good  and  gentle  woman  withal.  Between  her  mother  and 
herself  there  was  a  strong  bond  of  affection,  and  her  grief  can 
well  be  imagined  when,  on  her  wedding  tour,  she  learned  that 
her  mother,  from  whom  she  had  not  been  separated  for  years,  had 
suddenly  died  at  Chester.  This  event  is  bitterly  lamented  in  her 
diary,  in  which  she  terms  herself  “  a  bride  and  orphan  within  a 
month.’'’  She  did  not  return  to  the  stage  after  her  marriage. 

In  1790,  there  died  that  oddity,  Edwin,  and  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  was  at  his  wiPs  end  to  find  a  comedian  to  take 
his  place.  Thanks  to  the  offices  of  a  friend  at  court,  Munden  was 
engaged,  after  considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject,  at  a 
salary  of  eight  pounds  per  week.  Having  disposed  of  his  share 
in  the  country  theatres  to  Stephen  Kemble,  he  came  to  London 
and  took  lodgings  in  Portugal  Street,  Clare  Market,  but  removed 
soon  afterwards  to  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  He  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  first  attempt,  and  consequently  appeared  in 
two  trying  and  opposite  characters — Sir  Francis  Gripe,  in  Mrs. 
Centlivre’s  comedy,  “  The  Busybody,”  and  Jemmy  Jumps,  in 
“  The  Farmer.”  The  latter  was  one  of  Edwin’s  favourite  parts, 
and  Munden  ran  great  risk  in  provoking  an  inevitable  comparison. 
He  received  much  applause  on  entering  the  stage,  but  was  greatly 
disconcerted  on  noticing  an  old  Newcastle  acquaintance  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit  standing  on  the  bench,  waving  his  wig  above  his 
head  and  crying  out :  “  Bravo,  Joe  Munden  !  ”  But  he  played  well 
despite  the  ill-timed  applause  of  this  well-meaning  person,  and 
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made  a  hit.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  play-bill 
of  Munden’s  first  regular  appearance  on  the  London  stage  : — 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


This present  Thursday ,  Dec.  2,  1790,  will  be  presented  a  Comedy ,  called 

THE  BUSYBODY. 


Marplot  .  Mr.  Lewis. 

Sir  G.  Airy  .  Mr.  Holman. 

Sir  Jealous  Traffic  ...  Mr.  Thompson. 

Charles  Gripe .  Mr.  Macready. 

Whisper  _ .  Mr.  Bernard. 

Sir  Francis  Gripe  ...  Mr.  Munden. 

(Being  his  first  appearance  in  that  character .) 


Isahinda  .  Mrs.  Mountain. 

Patch .  Mrs.  Harlowe. 

Scentwell .  Mrs.  Platt. 

Miranda  .  Mrs.  Pope. 

(Being  her  first  appearance  in  that  character .) 


End  of  the  Play ,  a  Dance ,  called 


THE  WAPPING  LANDLADY. 


To  which  will  be  added  the  Comic  Opera  of 
THE  FARMER. 


Jemmy  Jumps .  Mr.  Munden. 

Valentine .  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Rundy  .  Mr.  Blanchard, 

Dormant  .  Mr.  Hull. 

Fairly .  Mr.  Thompson. 

Farmer  Stubble  ...  Mr.  Powell. 


Blackberry  (first  tune)  Mr.  Bannister. 

Molly  Mayblush .  Mrs.  Martyr. 

Louisa  .  Mrs.  Mountain. 

Landlady  .  Mrs.  Platt. 

Betty  Blackberry  ...  Mrs.  Mattocks. 


Boaden,  in  his  “  Life  of  Kemble,”  says  that  nothing  had  been 
seen  so  rich  in  humour  since  the  days  of  Ned  Shuter  as  Munden 
in  Sir  Francis  Gripe.  His  mind  seemed  teeming  with  every  surprise 
of  comic  humour,  which  his  features  expressed  by  an  infinite 
display  of  action  and  his  utterance  conveyed  in  an  articulation  of 
much  force  and  neatness.  As  Jemmy  Jumps,  he  played  from 
himself  so  peculiarly  and  divertingly  that  he  pleased  even  those 
who  could  not  think  him  equal  to  Edwin  ;  and,  although  the 
latter  was  well  skilled  in  musical  science,  Munden  sang  the  “  Fair¬ 
haired  Lassie  ”  in  a  style  so  powerful  as  to  show  that  in  him  bur- 
letta  had  gained  almost  as  much  as  comedy.  His  success  was, 
indeed,  immediate  and  complete.  Both  public  and  press  were 
pleased,  and  of  the  pamphleteers  only  one  remained  unsa¬ 
tisfied.  The  person  who  dissented  from  the  general  verdict  was, 
to  quote  Macaulay,  “  that  filthy  and  malignant  baboon,  John 
Williams,  who  called  himself  Anthony  Pasquin,”  who  wrote  of 
Munden  : 

“  He  is  neither  the  Quick  nor  the  dead.” 

Quick,  thus  alluded  to  in  this  line,  was  in  possession  of  the  best 
parts  at  Covent  Garden,  and  for  a  time  Munden  had  to  be  content 
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with  second-rate  characters.  On  one  occasion  he  played  the  First 
Carrier  in  “  Henry  IV.”  to  Wilson’s  Falstaff.  On  February  4, 
1791,  he  acted  his  first  original  part,  Sir  Samuel  Sleepy,  in 
Holcroft’s  comedy,  “  The  School  for  Arrogance.”  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  he  played  Larzarillo  in  “  Two  Strings  to  your 
Bow.”  His  next  original  part  was  Ephraim  Smooth  in  O’Keefe’s 
comedy,  “  Wild  Oats,”  first  acted  on  April  16  of  this  year. 
During  the  summer  season  he  played  numerous  unimportant 
characters.  On  September  12  he  acted  Ennui  in  Reynolds’s 
comedy,  “The  Dramatist.”  It  was  not  until  February  18,  1792 
— more  than  a  year  since  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden — 
that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  new 
part.  On  that  date  Holcroft’s  comedy,  “  The  Road  to  Ruin,”  was 
acted  for  the  first  time.  Munden  should  have  played  Silky,  but 
at  the  last  moment  Quick  elected  to  perform  the  part,  and  Old 
Dornton  was  given  to  our  actor.  The  play  made  a  great  success, 
and  Munden  firmly  established  his  reputation  in  the  metropolis  by 
his  acting  as  Dornton.  During  the  vacation  he  appeared  in 
Dublin,  where  he  netted  ^250  by  his  benefit.  In  December  of 
this  year  he  made  a  success  as  Polonius,  which  long  continued 
one  of  his  best  performances.  On  January  2,  1793,  he  played 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  and,  on  the  29th,  Harmony,  in  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  comedy,  “  Every  one  has  his  Fault.”  On 
May  11,  in  O’Keefe’s  farce,  “  Sprigs  of  Laurel,”  he  was  the 
original  Nipperkin,  a  part  afterwards  made  famous  by  him.  In 
the  autumn  he  played  Peachum  in  “  The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  and,  in 
April  following,  Russet,  in  “  The  Jealous  Wife,”  for  Mrs.  Pope’s 
benefit.  He  lived,  at  this  time,  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  but  he 
moved  to  Kentish  Town.  From  1794-1796  he  acted  many 
parts,  but  none  of  them  were  of  great  importance.  In  December 
of  the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  Old  Rapid,  one  of  his  richest 
performances,  in  Morton’s  comedy,  “A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,” 
to  the  Young  Rapid  of  Lewis.  In  the  following  summer  he  was 
engaged  by  Colman  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  June  20,  1 797,  as  Tony  Lumpkin.  On 
July  1 5  he  acted  Zekiel  Homespun  in  the  first  performance  of 
Colman’s  “  Heir-at-Law.”  On  March  31,  1798,  he  played  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  to  Mrs.  Abington’s  Lady  Teazle,  at  Covent  Garden. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  again  appeared  at  the  Haymarket, 
but  returned  to  Covent  Garden  for  the  autumn.  In  April,  1799, 
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he  represented  Captain  Bertram  in  “  The  Birth-Day,”  an  adapta¬ 
tion  by  Dibdin  ;  he  considered  this  his  best  performance  in  sen¬ 
timental  comedy.  In  the  summer  he  visited  his  friends  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  played  with  Quick  at  Birmingham.  On  February  8, 
1800,  he  acted  Sir  Abel  Handy  in  the  first  performance  of 
“  Speed  the  Plough.”  During  the  recess  he  visited  Dublin  with 
Bannister.  Both  actors  met  with  great  success,  their  benefits 
being  very  remunerative.  From  Dublin  they  went  to  Birmingham, 
for  one  night  only,  Bannister  acting  Dr.  Pangloss  and  Silvester 
Daggerwood,  his  companion  playing  Zekiel  Homespun  and  Nip- 
perkin. 

Munden  then  went  to  Chester,  where  he  gratuitously  sang 
several  comic  songs  for  the  benefit  of  Lee  Lewes.  His  next 
engagement  was  at  Liverpool,  with  Bannister,  where  “  Speed 
the  Plough  ”  drew  crowded  houses  ;  their  benefits  were  excel¬ 
lent,  Bannister  receiving  ^194,  Munden  ^198.  Returning 
to  London,  he  acted  Paul  Primitive  in  the  production  of 
Reynolds’  comedy,  “Life,”  on  November  1,  of  this  year.  In 
February,  1801,  he  made  another  success  as  Sir  Robert  Bramble, 
in  “The  Poor  Gentleman,”  and  in  March  he  acted  Marall  to  the 
Sir  Giles  Overreach  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  for  the  benefit  of 
Lewis,  who  appeared  as  William.  ’  He  again  went  to  Dublin  in 
the  summer,  when  his  benefit  brought  him  in  nearly  ^500.  In 
October,  he  acted  Peter  Post  Obit  in  “  Folly  as  it  Flies,”  and,  in 
February,  Peter,  in  a  new  opera  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  “  The 
Cabinet,”  in  which  Braham,  Incledon,  and  Storace  also  appeared. 
In  the  same  author’s  opera,  “  Family  Quarrels,”  he  sang  a  comic 
song  commencing  “  Gaffer  Grist,  'Gaffer’s  son,  and  his  little  jack¬ 
ass  trotting  along  the  road,”  which  became  very  popular  at  the 
time.  In  the  summer  of  1803  Munden  once  more  went  to 
Dublin.  He  was  accompanied  this  time  by  the  facetious  Jack 
Johnstone,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  troublous  times  then  rife, 
the  performances  at  the  theatre  took  place  at  noon,  as  no  persons 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  streets  after  eight  at  night.  In  returning 
to  England  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life,  and  lost  his  valuable 
wardrobe,  as  the  boat  in  which  he  travelled  was  wrecked.  Incledon 
was  in  the  same  vessel,  and  saved  himself  and  his  wife  by  climbing  to 
the  mast-head.  In  December  of  this  year,  1803,  the  “  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV.”  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  with  Kemble  as 
King  Henry,  Charles  Kemble  as  the  Prince,  George  Frederick 
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Cooke  as  Falstaff,  and  Munden  as  Justice  Shallow.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  Munden  acted  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  with 
success,  and  at  Liverpool,  where  he  realized  ^278  by  his  benefit. 
He  did  nothing  more  worthy  of  note  until  the  spring  of  1806, 
when  his  Sir  Bashful  Constant,  in  Arthur  Murphy’s  “  Way  to  Keep 
Him,”  once  more  drew  attention  to  his  excellent  qualities  as  a 
comedian.  About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack 
of  the  gout — but  a  forerunner  of  many  more  attacks  of  the  same 
disease  from  which  he  suffered  greatly — and  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  part  of  Trot,  in  Morton’s  “  Town  and  Country,”  originally 
intended  for  him.  In  September,  1807,  he  performed  Sir  Frances 
Wronghead,  in  the  “  Provoked  Husband,”  with  Kemble  as  Lord 
Townly,  Miss  Brunton — who  became  Countess  of  Craven — as 
Lady  Townly,  and  Miss  Bolton — afterwards  Lady  Thurlow — as 
Lady  Grace.  On  March  10,  1808,  Cooke,  just  released  from 
Appleby  Gaol,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  debt,  re-appeared 
on  the  London  stage  as  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  and,  on  the 
1 2th  of  the  same  month  Munden  acted  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  the 
tragedian’s  Shylock.  On  April  2  1  he  acted  Launce,  in  “  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  A  fit  of  the  gout  prostrated  him  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  although  he  rallied  a  little,  and  acted  for 
his  own  benefit.  The  theatre  was  burned  down  on  September  20, 
and  the  company  migrated  to  the  King’s  Theatre,  the  Haymarket, 
and  the  Lyceum,  in  succession.  On  September  18,  1809,  the 
new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  opened,  and  the  notorious  “  O.P.” 
riots  ensued.  While  these  riots  lasted  acting  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  Munden,  moreover,  was  severely  attacked  by  his 
enemy,  the  gout,  at  this  period.  Until  1811  he  did  but  little 
on  the  stage.  In  that  year  he  played  Sir  Francis  Wronghead 
to  the  Lord  Townly  of  Young,  Marall  to  the  Sir  Giles  Over¬ 
reach  of  Kemble,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 
and  Lafeu  in  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.”  A  disagreement 
arising  between  our  actor  and  Harris,  the  manager,  Munden  left 
Covent  Garden  in  July,  1811,  and  joined  the  company  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  He  appeared  here  on  July  13  as  Old 
Dornton,  and,  on  the  26th,  in  a  burlesque  entitled  “  The  Quad¬ 
rupeds  of  Ouedlinburgh,”  founded  on  “  The  Rovers,”  and  designed 
as  a  skit  on  the  German  drama.  He  continued  acting  there  in 
the  standard  comedies,  and  appeared,  in  September,  in  Theodore 
Hook’s  farce,  “  Darkness  Visible.”  On  the  close  of  the  season  at 
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the  Haymarket  he  visited  several  of  the  country  theatres,  and  met 
with  a  particularly  cordial  welcome  at  Chester,  the  scene  of  his 
-early  efforts.  He  continued  acting  in  the  country '  during  the 
winter  season,  and  did  not  re-open  at  the  Haymarket  until  May  1  5, 
1812,  when  he  played  Captain  Bertram  in  “The  Birthday.”  On 
the  1  8th  he  acted  Tony  Lumpkin  to  the  elder  Mathews’  Hard- 
castle.  He  was  again  laid  up  for  a  month,  but  re-appeared  in 
July,  and  acted  Old  Dornton,  Peachum,  Sir  Luke  Tremor  in 
“  Such  Things  Are,”  Old  Mirabel  in  “  The  Deaf  Lover,”  Caustic 
in  “  The  Way  to  Get  Married,”  Cockletop,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Curry  in  “  Incle  and  Yarico.” 

Until  his  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  on  October  4,  1813,  when 
he  acted  his  old  part  of  Sir  Abel  Handy  with  undiminished  effect, 
he  lived  in  retirement  from  the  stage,  at  his  pretty  villa — the  third 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  that  he  had  inhabited — in  Kentish 
Town.  During  the  season  he  also  acted  Periwinkle  in  “A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,”  Don  Jerome  in  “The  Duenna,”  Old  Philpot 
in  “  The  Citizen,”  Cockletop  in  “  Modern  Antiques,”  and  Sir 
Thomas  Trapwell  in  “  First  Impressions,”  a  new  comedy  by 
Horace  Smith.  He  also  appeared  in  a  new  musical  farce  by 
Thomas  Dibdin,  called  “  Is  he  Alive  ?  ”  Soon  after  Edmund 
Kean’s  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  “  Wild  Oats  ”  was  acted, 
with  this  powerful  cast  : — Rover,  Elliston  ;  Sir  George  Thunder, 
Dowton  ;  Harry  Thunder,  Wallack;  Ephraim  Smooth,  Munden  ; 
John  Dory,  Bannister  ;  Sim,  Knight  ;  Lady  Amaranth,  Mrs. 
Glover  ;  and,  Jane,  Mrs.  Orger.  Munden  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane,  more  especially  with 
George  Lambe,  Calcraft,  and  Byron.  He  one  day  met  Calcraft  in 
the  Strand,  and  went  with  him  down  Adam  Street  on  the  way  to 
the  Adelphi  Terrace.  “  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  ”  his  com¬ 
panion  inquired  of  Munden,  as  an  old  lady  approached.  On  a 
reply  in  the  negative  being  given,  “  Permit  me,  Mrs.  Garrick, ” 
said  the  member  of  Parliament,  “  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Mun¬ 
den.”  Mrs.  Garrick,  greatly  animated,  grasped  the  actor’s  hands, 
saying,  “  I  am  most  happy  at  this  introduction.  I  have  seen  you 
often  in  another  place,  and  have  long  wished  to  be  known  to  you.” 
Though  very  aged  at  this  time,  the  lady  was  still  active  and  lively, 
and  prided  herself  on  her  finely  turned  ankle,  which  had  been  so 
much  admired  when  she  was  the  celebrated  dancer,  Eva  Maria 
Yiolette. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  next  season  (1814)  he  acted  Captain 
Bertram  to  Bannister’s  Jack  Junk,  and  Trot  to  Kean’s  Reuben 
Glenroy.  During  this  season  he  also  acted  the  third  witch  in 
“Macbeth;”  and,  on  March  1 1,  1815,  played  his  last  original 
part,  Dozey,  in  Dibdin’s  farce,  “  Past  Ten  o’Clock  and  a  Rainy 
Night.”  He  played  Jubal  to  Elliston’s  Sheva,  for  the  latter’s 
benefit,  and,  for  his  own  benefit,  Old  Dornton.  In  June,  he  acted 
Polonius  to  Kean’s  Hamlet.  About  this  time  the  “Sketches  of 
the  Performers”  appeared  in  The  Examiner.  Leigh  Hunt  thus 
characterized  the  acting  of  Munden  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  amusing  comedians  living,  if  not  the  most  amusing  of  all 
in  certain  characters,  after  Liston,  is  Mr.  Munden.  He  is  not  so  great  a 
one,  perhaps,  as  the  lovers  of  broad  farce  may  think  him  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  much  greater  than  the  indiscriminating  objectors  to  grimace  may 
allow.  Certainly,  the  work  he  makes  with  his  face  is  equally  alarming  as  well 
as  droll ;  he  has  a  sort  of  complicated  grin,  which  may  be  thus  described  : — 
he  begins  by  throwing  aside  his  mouth  at  the  corner  with  as  little  remorse  as 
a  boy  putting  it  down  with  his  fingers;  then  he  jerks  up  his  eye-brows;  then 
he  brings  his  mouth  a  little  back  again  with  a  show  of  his  teeth  ;  then  he  pulls 
down  the  upper  lip  over  the  top  row,  as  a  knight  might  his  vizor ;  and  finally 
consummates  the  joke  with  a  general  stir  round  and  grind  of  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  face.  This,  accompanied  with  some  dry  phrase,  or  sometimes  with 
a  single  word,  the  spectators  always  find  irresistible,  and  the  roar  springs  forth 
accordingly.  But  he  is  a  genuine  comedian,  nevertheless  ;  with  a  considerable 
insight  into  character  as  well  as  surface,  and  with  a  great  power  of  filling  up 
the  paltriest  sketches.  We  have  known  him  entertain  the  audience  with  a 
real,  as  well  as  sophisticated  humour,  for  five  or  six  minutes  together,  scarcely 
speaking  a  word  the  whole  time,  as  in  the  part  of  the  sailor  in  the  ‘  English 
Fleet and  in  one,  we  think,  in  an  afterpiece  called  the  ‘Turnpike  Gate,’  where 
he  comes  in  and  hovers  about  a  pot  of  ale  which  he  sees  standing  on  a  table, 
looking  about  him  with  ludicrous  caution  as  he  makes  his  advances,  half 
afraid  and  half  simpering,  when  he  has  got  near  it ;  and  then,  after  circumvent¬ 
ing  it  with  his  eyes,  and  feeling,  over  and  over  again,  with  some  more  caution, 
looks  into  it  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner  imaginable,  and  exclaiming  in  an 
under  voice  of  affected  indifference  and  real  chuckling  :  ‘  Some  gentleman  has 
left  his  ale.’  Mr.  Munden  is  remarkable  for  dressing,  as  well  as  acting  old 
age ;  and  is  equally  good  in  the  two  extremes  of  generous  old  men,  and 
mercenary;  the  warm-hearted  admiral,  and  the  close-fisted  city  hunks.  His 
cordiality  would  be  still  better,  if  his  propensity  to  grimace  did  not  interfere — 
a  propensity  always  dangerous  from  the  success  it  has.” 

Our  actor  did  nothing  further  of  importance  until  September  29, 
1817,  when  he  made  a  hit  as  Kit  Sly  in  Charles  Johnson’s 
amusing  farce,  “  The  Cobbler  of  Preston,”  then  revived.  From 
this  time  until  the  period  of  his  retirement,  he  continued  playing 
his  old  parts  when  he  was  not  prevented  from  so  doing  by  attacks 
of  the  gout,  which  had  now  become  severe  and  frequent.  His 
illness  at  length  became  so  serious  that  he  was  rendered  unfit 
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for  great  exertion  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  stage.  He 
took  his  farewell  on  May  31,  1824,  acting  Sir  Robert  Bramble  in 
“  The  Poor  Gentleman  ”  and  Dozey.  The  house  was  of  course 
crowded,  the  receipts  amounting  to  A  5  77  1  Ss.  6d.  The  ticket 
for  admission  represented  a  Muse  resting  on  a  lyre  and  displaying 
an  open  book  with  the  inscription,  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.” 
Having  given  the  bill  of  Munden’s  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage,  it  may  be  of  additional  interest  to  reprint  the  programme 
of  his  last  appearance  on  the  theatric  boards  : — 

NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. 


For  the  Benefit  of  MR.  MUNDEN, 

And  positively  the  last  night  of  his  appearance  on  any  stage. 


This  Evening ,  Monday,  May  31,  1824. 

His  Majesty's  Servants  will  perform  the  Comedy  of 


THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN. 


Sir  Robert  Bramble  .  Mr.  Munden. 

Sir  Charles  Cropland  .  Mr.  Browne. 

Lieutenant  Worthington  ...  Mr.  Powell. 

Frederick .  Mr.  Elliston, 

Ollapod  .  Mr.  Harley. 

Corporal  Foss .  Mr.  Oxberry. 

( His  07ily  appearance  this  season.) 
Farmer  Harrowby  .  Mr.  Sherwin. 


Stephen  Harrowby  .  Mr.  Knight. 

Humphrey  Dobbins  .  Mr.  Gattie. 

Warner  .  Mr.  Webster. 

Valet .  Mr.  Turnour. 

Emily  Worthington  .  Mrs.  W.  West. 

Miss  Lucretia  Mac  Tab  ...  Mrs.  Harlowe. 

Dame  Harrowby .  Miss  Green. 

Mary  .  Miss  Carr. 


In  the  course  of  the  Evening  the  following  Entertainments. 

The  Favourite  Ballad  of  “  Kelvin  Grove,”  by  Mr.  Braham. 
The  admired  Song,  “Bid  me  Discourse,”  by  Miss  Stephens. 


A  CHINESE  DIVERTISEMENT. 

The  principal  characters  by 

Mr.  Noble.  Mrs.  Noble. 

Mr.  Oscar  Byrne.  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne. 

And  the  whole  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 


in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

MR.  MUNDEN 

Will  attempt  to  take  leave  of  his  Friends  and  the  Public. 


To  conclude  with  the  admired  Farce  of 
PAST  TEN  O’CLOCK  AND  A  RAINY  NIGHT. 


Sir  Peter  Punctual  .  Mr.  Hughes. 

Old  Snaps .  Mr.  Gattie. 

Young  Snaps .  Mr.  Webster. 

Captain  Wildfire  .  Mr.  Marcin. 

Harry  Punctual  .  Mr.  Penley. 

Corporal  Squib  .  Mr.  Fitzwilliam. 


Bantam  .  Mr.  Knight. 

Old  Dozey  .  Mr.  Munden. 

Nancy  . .  .  Miss  Cubitt. 

Lucy .  Miss  S.  Booth. 

Silence  .  Mrs.  Harlowe, 
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His  retirement  naturally  drew  forth  many  expressions  of  regret. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  time  teemed  with  articles 
on  the  actor.  Charles  Lamb  thus  wrote  of  him  in  the  London 
Magazine : — 

“  The  regular  playgoers  ought  to  put  on  mourning,  for  the  king  of  broad 
comedy  is  dead  to  the  drama !  Alas  !  Munden  is  no  more  ! — ‘  give  sorrow 
vent ! 5  He  may  yet  walk  the  town — pace  the  pavement  in  a  seeming  existence 
— eat,  drink,  and  nod  to  his  friends  in  all  the  affectation  of  life — but  Munden — - 
the  Munden  ! — Munden,  with  the  bunch  of  countenances — the  banquet  of  faces 
■ — is  gone  for  ever  from  the  lamps  ;  and,  as  far  as  comedy  is  concerned,  is  as 
dead  as  Garrick  !  When  an  actor  retires  (we  will  put  the  suicide  as  mild  as  pos¬ 
sible),  how  many  worthy  persons  perish  with  him  ! — with  Munden, — Sir  Peter 
Teazle  must  experience  a  shock  ;  Sir  Robert  Bramble  gives  up  the  ghost ;  Crack 
ceases  to  breathe.  Without  Munden,  what  becomes  of  Uozey?  Where  shall 
we  seek  Jemmy  Jumps  ? — Nipperkin,  and  a  thousand  of  such  admirable  fooleries 
fall  to  nothing  ;  and  the  departure,  therefore,  of  such  an  actor  as  Munden  is  a 
dramatic  calamity. 

“  On  the  night  that  this  inestimable  humorist  took  farewell  of  the  public,  he 
also  took  his  benefit — a  benefit  in  which  the  public  assuredly  did  not  participate. 
The  play  was  Colman’s  ‘Poor  Gentleman/  with  Tom  Dibdin’s  farce  of  ‘Past 
Ten  o’Clock.’  Reader,  we  all  know  Munden  in  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  and  old 
tobacco-complexioned  Dozey  ;  we  have  all  seen  the  old  hearty  baronet  in  his 
light  sky-blue  coat  and  genteel  cocked  hat ;  and  we  have  all  seen  the  weather¬ 
beaten  old  pensioner,  dear  old  Dozey,  tacking  about  the  stage  in  that  intenser 
blue  sea-livery — drunk  as  heart  could  wish,  and  right  valorous  in  memory.  On 
this  night  Munden  seemed,  like  the  gladiator,  ‘  to  rally  life’s  whole  energies  to 
die  ;  ’  and,  as  we  were  present  at  this  great  display  of  his  powers,  and,  as  this 
will  be  the  last  opportunity  that  will  ever  be  afforded  us  to  speak  of  this  admir¬ 
able  performer,  we  shall  ‘consecrate,’  as  old  John  Buncle  says,  ‘a  paragraph 
to  him.’ 

“  The  house  was  full.  Full! — pshaw! — that’s  an  empty  word  !  The  house 
was  stuffed — crammed  with  people — crammed  from  the  swing-door  of  the  pit  to 
the  back  seat  in  the  banished  one  shilling.  A  quart  of  audience  may  be  said 
(vintner-like  may  it  be  said)  to  have  been  squeezed  into  a  pint  of  theatre. 
Every  hearty  playgoing  Londoner,  who  remembered  Munden  years  agone, 
mustered  up  his  courage  and  his  money  for  this  benefit — and  middle-aged 
people  were,  therefore,  by  no  means  scarce.  The  comedy  chosen  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  one  that  travels  a  long  way  without  a  guard  ;  it  is  not  until  the  third,  or 
fourth  act,  we  rather  think,  that  Sir  Robert  Bramble  appears  on  the  stage. 
When  he  entered,  his  reception  was  earnest,  noisy,  outrageous,  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  deafening  shouts,  clamorous  beating  of  sticks— all  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  heart  is  accustomed  to  manifest  its  joy  were  had 
recourse  to  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Bamfield  worked  away  with  a  sixpenny  fan 
till  she  scudded  only  under  bare  poles.  Mr.  Whittington  wore  out  the  ferule  of 
a  new  nine-and-sixpenny  umbrella.  Gratitude  did  great  damage  on  the  joyful 
occasion. 

“  The  old  performer — the  veteran,  as  he  appropriately  called  himself  in  the 
farewell  speech — was  plainly  overcome.  He  pressed  his  hands  together — he 
planted  one  solidly  on  his  breast — he  bowed,  he  sidled,  he  cried  !  When  the 
noise  subsided  (which  it  invariably  does  at  last),  the  comedy  proceeded,  and 
Munden  gave  an  admirable  picture  of  the  rich,  eccentric,  charitable  old  bachelor 
baronet. 

“  In  the  farce  he  became  richer  and  richer.  Old  Dozey  is  a  plant  from  Green- 
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wich.  The  bronzed  face— and  neck  to  match — the  long  curtain  of  a  coat,  the 
straggling  white  hair,  the  propensity,  the  determined  attachment  to  grog,  are  all 
from  Greenwich.  Munden,  as  Dozey,  seems  never  to  have  been  out  of  action, 
sun,  and  drink.  He  looks  (alas  !  he  looked )  fire-proof.  His  face  and  throat 
were  dried  like  a  raisin,  and  his  legs  walked  under  the  rum -and- water  with  all 
the  indecision  which  that  inestimable  beverage  usually  inspires.  It  is  truly 
tacking,  not  walking.  He  steers  at  a  table,  and  the  tide  of  grog  now  and  then 
bears  him  off  the  point.  On  this  night  he  seemed  to  us  to  be  doomed  to  fall  in 
action,  and  we,  therefore,  looked  at  him,  as  some  of  the  Victory’s  crew  are  said 
to  have  gazed  upon  Nelson,  with  a  consciousness  that  his  ardour  and  his  uniform 
were  worn  for  the  last  time.  In  the  scene  where  Dozey  describes  a  sea-fight, 
the  actor  never  was  greater,  and  he  seemed  the  personification  of  an  old  seventy- 
four  !  His  coat  hung  like  a  flag  at  his  poop  ;  his  phiz  was  not  a  whit  less  highly 
coloured  than  one  of  those  lustrous  visages  that  generally  superintend  the 
head  of  a  ship  !  There  was  something  cumbrous,  indecisive,  and  awful  in  his 
veerings  !  Once  afloat,  it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  his  moorings  ; 
once  at  anchor,  it  did  not  seem  an  easy  thing  to  get  him  under  weigh  !  ” 

The  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  the  oft-quoted  chapter  by 
Elia  “  On  the  Acting  of  Munden.”  The  author  sent  to  the  actor 
a  copy  of  the  book  containing  the  article  with  this  inscription  : — 
“  Mr.  Lamb  presents  his  respects  to  Mr.  Munden,  and  begs  his 
acceptance  of  a  volume,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  ventured  a 
faint  description  of  the  pleasure  he  received  from  Mr.  Munaen’s 
acting.” 

From  the  date  of  his  retirement  until  his  decease,  the  actor 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  suffering,  attended  by  his 
faithful  and  loving  wife,  at  his  house,  No.  2,  Bernard  Street, 
Russell  Square.  Here  he  died  on  February  6,  1  832.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  where  the  remains  of  his  widow  were 
deposited  in  1S37.  An  anecdote  related  of  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  sufficiently  indicates  his  character.  He 
was  anxious  not  to  turn  his  back  to  the  audience,  and  on 
approaching  the  wings,  inquired  if  he  was  near.  “  Very,’-’  said 
Liston,  who  was  standing  by ;  “  no  one  more  so/’  Certain  it  is 
that  he  was  parsimonious,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  who 
had  starved  in  his  youth  should  become  greedy  of  gold  in  his  later 
days.  The  theatrical  records  contain  no  mention  of  his  having 
had  a  brother,  but  I  find  that,  on  August  22,  1834,  a  Mr.  Morgan 
Munden,  purporting  to  be  a  brother  of  the  actor,  was  taken  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  suffering  from  a  wound  caused  in  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and 
in  a  miserable  condition.  That  he  was  a  brother  of  the  famous 
actor  is  a  piece  of  information  which,  like  the  anecdote  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant,  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Munden 
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had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  at  Lancaster.  The 
other,  Thomas  Shepherd  Munden,  published,  in  1 846,  a  memoir 
of  his  father,  now  a  scarce  work.  Like  so  many  other  books  of 
theatrical  biography,  it  is  a  rambling  history  of  the  stage  rather 
than  a  concise  record  of  the  life  of  its  subject.  The  name  of 
Munden  is  perpetuated  in  Miss  May  Munden,  the  grand-daughter 
of  “  Joe,”  who  won  a  prize  in  the  recent  elocutionary  contest  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Munden  was  on  the  stage  from  1  790  to 
1824.  During  this  period  he  acted  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
characters,  of  which  eighty  were  original.  The  most  notable 
characters  of  which  he  was  the  first  representative  are : — 
Ephraim  Smooth  in  “  Wild  Oats  ;  ”  Old  Dornton  in  “  The  Road 
to  Ruin  ;  ”  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy  in  “  The  School  for  Arrogance  ;  ” 
Zekiel  Homespun  in  “  The  Heir-at-Law  ;  ”  Sir  Abel  Handy  in 
“  Speed  the  Plough  ;  ”  Sir  Robert  Bramble  in  “  The  Poor  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  ”  General  Tarragon  in  “The  School  for  Reform  ;  ”  and 
Donald  in  “  The  Deserted  Daughter.”  His  Dogberry  was 
highly  extolled  by  Hazlitt.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Opie,  hangs  in 
the  Garrick  Club,  and  he  was  painted,  by  De  Wilde,  as  Peregrine 
Foster  in  “Hartford  Bridge/’  as  Crack  in  “  The  Turnpike  Gate/’ 
and  as  Verdun  in  “  Lover’s  Vows.”  He  is  also  represented  by 
Zoffany  in  a  scene  from  the  comedy  of  “  Speculation/’  in  which 
Quick  and  Lewis  also  appear.  The  portrait  accompanying  this 
article  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Wageman,  and  represents 
him  in  his  most  famous  character,  Sir  Francis  Gripe  in  “  The 
Busybody.” 


Her  Grace,  the  Duchess. 


HE  world  is  getting  daily  more  democratic,  and  it  is  possible 


that  we  may  soon  arrive  at  that  golden  age  of  Socialists 
and  Quakers  which  is  to  turn  us  all  into  Citizen  this,  and  Friend 
the  other.  Still  there  are  certain  members  of  the  aristocracy  who 
will  never  even  then  be  asked  to  don  the  bonnet-rouge ,  who  will 
still  exist  to  remind  a  free,  equal,  and  fraternal  world  that  there 
were  once  such  things  as  kings  and  princes,  and  such-like  futile 
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distinctions  between  man  and  man.  Their  crowns  will  be  as  fresh 
then  as  on  the  day  they  wore  them  first,  their  courts  as  noble  as 
before  ;  for  they  cannot  be  got  to  talk  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they 
shall  live  for  ever  and  ever,  these  grand  aristocrats,  most  of  whom 
never  lived  at  all. 

Strange  that  a  prince  who  can  make  dukes  by  the  dozen  for  the 
few  years  of  his  lifetime,  should  after  that  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
king-maker,  whose  style  is  generally  plain  Mr.,  and  who  can  make 
nothing,  not  even  money  !  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  poet  king-makers 
are  very  tyrannical  in  their  choice  of  candidates.  Who  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ideal  monarch  ?  Not  Alfred  the  Good,  who  first  taught 
England  how  to  read  ;  not  Edward  L,  who  made  her  feel  that  the 
strength  of  her  strength  wras  unity,  but  that  expensive  hero  who 
plunged  her  into  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and,  in  the  end, 
most  fatal  wars  she  ever  undertook,  to  satisfy  his  own  hungry 
ambition. 

Queens  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  classes  have  been  popular  ; 
as  theirs  will  probably  be  the  last  of  all  titles  to  die  out  in 
the  actual  world,  so  theirs  is  the  first  in  the  world  of  poetry  and 
plays.  By  the  grace  of  William  Shakespeare,  Esq.  (and  others), 
they  are,  and  always  will  be,  Queens,  Defenders  of  the  Faith, 
within  their  dominions  supreme. 

Others  there  are  too,  not  less  noble,  ladies  in  the  great  sense  of 
the  wbrd,  on  wrhom  their  two  hundred  years  and  odd  sit  lightly, 
who  claim  the  homage  due  to  them  as  justly  now  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  and  prominent  among  these  is  the  wonderful  lady,  whom 
Webster  imaged  to  himself  somewhere  about  the  year  1612,  and 
whom  he  called,  in  default  of  any  Christian  name  that  could 
properly  express  her,  simply  the  Duchess — “  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi.” 

The  age  of  ugly  heroines  had  not  set  in  when  she  was  born. 
We  see  her  first  as  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  hated  by  her 
grasping  and  envious  brothers,  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Cardinal^ 
distrusted  by  her  mean  suspicious  courtiers,  loved  only  by  the  very 
few  who  know  her  well.  As  to  her  relations  with  her  dead 
husband,  Webster  observes  a  significant  silence.  Shakespeare 
would  almost  certainly  have  noticed  them,  and  shown  how  they 
reacted  on  the  true  crisis  of  her  life,  just  as  he  touched  on  Romeo’s 
sentimental  love  for  Rosaline,  before  he  saw  Juliet;  but  Webster 
leaves  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  bare  fact  that  he 
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says  nothing — good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  often  so  with  him  ; 
he  leads  us  to  infer  whatever  it  does  not  suit  him  to  express,  and 
his  principal  figures  stand  out  all  the  more  clearly  for  their  dark 
background.  He  is  reticentevenabouthishero.the  steward, unwilling 
to  put  him  forward,  lest  the  Duchess  should  suffer  &o  much  as  a 
momentary  eclipse.  Excepting  for  his  beautiful  description  of  her 
in  act  i.,  Antonio  speaks  seldom  and  briefly  ;  enough  to  show  us 
that  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  not  enough  to  show  us 
much  more,  but  for  certain  wonderfully  fine  little  touches,  in  which 
the  love  that  he  keeps  under  lock  and  key  peeps  forth  and  will  not 
be  hidden.  We  can  fancy  the  eloquent  silence  of  such  a  man, 
how  he  would  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Duchess’s 
accounts  and  keep  her  books  as  they  were  never  kept  before  ;  how 
she,  a  sensitive,  highly  strung  woman,  could  not  fail  to  note 
this  dumb  devotion,  and  rate  it  at  its  true  value.  All  this  is 
matter  of  long  standing,  when  the  play  begins.  Webster  had  no 
business  with  the  soft  uncertain  hints  of  early  love  ;  his  passions 
are  all  grown  up  like  his  characters.  Young  though  she  be  in  years, 
the  Duchess  is  old  in  prudence,  and  in  that  absence  of  girlish 
coquetry,  which  leads  her,  knowing  that  Antonio  will  never  woo  her 
of  his  own  accord,  to  place  the  ring  herself  upon  his  finger.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ungrat'eful  tasks  in  the  world  to  depict  a  woman 
making  the  first  advances  to  a  man  ;  even  Shakespeare  achieved 
a  very  doubtful  triumph  with  such  a  character  as  Helena  in  “All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well”.  There  is  something  absolutely  repugnant 
to  good  taste  about  the  leap-year  lady.  All  the  more  wonderful 
for  its  refinement  is  the  scene  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Malfi 
declares  her  love.  All  the  struggles  that  it  cost  her,  all  the 
womanly  shame  which  almost  chokes  her  utterance  at  the  last 
moment,  are  in  those  few  words,  spoken  to  her  maid,  Cariola, 
before  Antonio  enters. 

“  Good  dear  soul. 

Leave  me  ;  but  place  thyself  behind  the  arras, 

Where  thou  mayst  overhear  us.  Wish  me  good  speed, 

For  I  am  going  into  a  wilderness 

Where  I  shall  find  nor  path  nor  friendly  clue 

To  be  my  guide.” 

She  had  told  no  one  what  she  meant  to  do,  driven  to  do  it  by 
the  intolerable  loneliness  of  her  position,  knowing  that  even 
Cariola  would  not  dare  to  approve  her — but  do  it  she  must  and 
would.  Pretending  that  she  wants  to  make  a  will,  she  questions 
Antonio  (rather  vaguely)  about  the  state  of  her  finances. 
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“  Ant. 
Ducpi. 


Ant. 

Duch. 


Ant. 

Duch. 


I’ll  fetch  your  grace  the  particulars  of  your  revenue  and  expenses. 
Oh,  you’re  an  upright  treasurer  ;  but  you  mistook, 

For  when  I  said  I  meant  to  make  inquiry 
What’s  laid  up  for  to-morrow,  I  did  mean 
What’s  laid  up  yonder  for  me. 

Where? 

In  heaven. 

I’m  making  my  will  (as  ’tis  fit  princes  should) 

In  perfect  memory  ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
Were  not  one  better  make  it  smiling  thus, 

Than  in  deep  groans  and  terrible  ghastly  looks, 

As  if  the  gifts  we  parted  with  procured 
That  violent  distraction. 

Oh,  much  better. 

If  I  had  a  husband  now,  this  care  were  quit.” 


Here  after  the  Elizabethan  manner  they  fence  a  little  with  puns 
on  the  word  “  wili,”  Antonio  counselling  her  to  marry  again,  and 
to  give  her  husband  all,  even  her  “  excellent  self.” 


“Duch.  St.  Winifred,  that  were  a  strange  will. 

Ant.  ’Twere  stranger  if  there  were  no  will  in  you 
To  marry  again. 

Duch.  What  do  you  think  of  marriage  ? 

Ant.  I  take  it  as  those  that  deny  purgatory ; 

It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell. 

There’s  no  third  place  in’t. 

Duch.  How  do  you  affect  it  ? 

Ant.  My  banishment,  feeding  my  melancholy, 

Would  often  reason  thus. 

Duch.  Pray  let  us  hear  it. 

Ant.  Say  a  man  never  marry,  nor  have  children, 

What  takes  that  from  him  ?  only  the  bare  name 
Of  being  a  father,  or  the  weak  delight 
To  see  the  little  wanton  ride  a  cock-horse 
U pon  a  painted  stick,  or  hear  him  chatter 
Like  a  taught  starling. 

Ducpi.  Fie,  fie,  what’s  all  this  ? 

One  of  your  eyes  is  blood-shot ;  use  my  ring  to’t. 

They  say  ’tis  very  sovran  ;  ’twas  my  wedding  ring, 

And  I  did  vow  never  to  part  with  it 
But  to  my  second  husband. 

Ant.  You  have  parted  with  it  now. 

Duch.  Yes,  to  help  your  eyesight. 

Ant.  You  have  made  me  stark  blind. 

Duch.  How? 

Ant.  There  is  a  saucy  and  ambitious  devil, 

Is  dancing  in  this  circle. 

Duch.  Remove  him. 

Ant.  How? 

Duch.  There  needs  small  conjuration  when  your  finger 
May  do  it ;  thus  :  is  it  fit  ? 

[She  puts  the  ring  on  his  finger.  He  kneels. 

Ant.  What  said  you  ? 

Duch.  Sir  ! 

This  goodly  roof  of  yours  is  too  low  built  ; 

I  cannot  stand  upright  in’t,  nor  discourse 
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Without  I  raise  it  higher.  Raise  yourself ; 

Or,  if  you  please,  my  hand  to  help  you  :  so. 

Ant.  Ambition,  madam,  is  a  great  man’s  madness 

That  is  not  kept  in  chains  and  close-pent  room, 

But  in  fair  lightsome  lodgings,  and  is  girt 
With  the  wild  noise  of  prattling  visitants, 

Which  makes  it  lunatic  beyond  all  cure. 

Conceive  not  I’m  so  stupid,  but  I  aim 
Whereto  your  favours  tend  ;  but  he’s  a  fool 
That,  being  a-cokl,  would  thrust  his  hands  in  the  fire 
To  warm  them.” 

So  long  as  she  leaves  him  room  to  doubt  for  an  instant 
whether  she  can  live  without  him,  he  will  not  take  advantage 
of  her  confession.  In  generosity,  at  least,  he  is  her  equal.  As 
he  says  himself — 

“  Were  there  nor  heaven  nor  hell, 

I  should  be  honest ;  I  have  long  serv’d  virtue, 

And  never  ta’en  wages  of  her.” 

But  his  grave  and  noble  rejoinder  only  fires  her  still  more,  and, 
with  an  outburst  of  magnificent,  appealing  scorn,  she  flings  all 
vain  equivocation  to  the  winds. 

“The  misery  of  us  that  are  born  great  ! 

We  are  forc’d  to  woo,  because  none  dare  woo  us  : 

And  as  a  tyrant  doubles  with  his  words, 

And  fearfully  equivocates,  so  we 

Are  forced  to  express  our  violent  passions 

In  riddles,  and  in  dreams,  and  leave  the  path 

Of  simple  virtue,  which  was  never  made 

To  seem  the  thing  it  is  not.  Go,  go,  brag 

You  have  left  me  heartless :  mine  is  in  your  bosom  ; 

I  hope  ’twill  multiply  love  there  :  you  do  tremble. 

Make  not  your  heart  so  dead  a  piece  of  flesh, 

To  fear  more  than  to  love  me  ;  sir,  be  confident. 

What  is  it  distracts  you  ?  This  is  flesh  and  blood,  sir  ; 

’Tis  not  the  figure  cuf  in  alabaster 

Kneels  at  my  husband’s  tomb.  Awake,  awake,  man, 

I  do  here  put  off  all  vain  ceremony, 

And  only  do  appear  to  you  a  young  widow. 

I  use  but  half  a  blush  in’t. 

Bless  Heaven  this  sacred  Gordian,  which  let  violence 
Never  untwine. 

Ant.  And  may  our  sweet  affections,  like  the  spheres, 

Be  still  in  motion. 

Duch.  Quickening,  and  make 

The  like  soft  music.” 

It  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  surpass  this  scene,  beginning 
with  delicate  raillery,  half  feigned  to  hide  the  passion  underneath, 
ending  in  words  that  leave  us  doubtful  with  Cariola,  “  whether 
the  spirit  of  greatness,  or  of  woman,  Reign  most  in  her.” 

The  second  act  is  the  weakest  and  least  interesting  in  the  play. 
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The  sudden  illness  of  the  Duchess,  accompanied  by  other  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances,  raises  suspicion  at  Court,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  child’s  birth  a  treacherous  courtier,  Bosola,  who  has  sold  him¬ 
self  to  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Cardinal,  picks  up  a  scheme  of 
its  nativity  which  Antonio  had  carelessly  dropped.  By  this  clumsy 
expedient  the  brothers  are  made  aware  of  their  sister’s  condition, 
though  still  ignorant  of  the  child’s  father.  It  seems  as  if  the 
genius  of  Webster,  overpowering  when  at  its  height,  lost  itself  in 
the  petty  details  of  an  intrigue,  which  many  inferior  men  might 
have  rendered  less  cumbersome.  His  very  wealth  of  imagination 
"Stifles  him.  The  simplest  and  most  apparent  things  cannot  be 
discovered  without  an  altogether  disproportionate  outlay  of  time, 
tricks,  and  trouble.  It  is  like  cracking  a  walnut  with  the 
proverbial  sledge-hammer.  Nor  does  he  sufficiently  explain  the 
envy  of  the  brothers,  since,  even  had  their  sister  died  a  widow, 
her  son  by  her  first  husband  (whose  existence  seems  to  have  been 
conveniently  forgotten  further  on,)  must,  one  would  think,  have 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that 
Webster  wrote  in  the  first  place  for  the  stage,  and  that  on  the  stage 
effect  is  everything  and  causes  matter  little  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  he  took  no  pains  to  correct  this  and  other  inaccuracies 
of  the  same  kind,  when  “  The  perfect  and  exact  Coppy,  with 
diverse  things  Printed,  that  the  length  of  the  Play  would  not  beare 
in  the  Presentment,”  was  afterwards  given  to  the  public. 

A  few  years  of  happiness  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  tragedy 
begins  again.  The  Duchess  is  now  the  mother  of  three 
children  ;  strange  rumours  are  rife  about  her  in  the  Court,  but 
nothing  certain  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  no  one  suspects  the 
cold,  discreet  Antonio.  A  charming  scene  of  light,  graceful 
banter,  while  Cariola  is  brushing  her  lady’s  hair,  shows  us  how 
free  they  are  from  any  sense  of  peril.  While  she  is  still  speaking, 
Antonio  steals  away  unnoticed  into  an  inner  chamber,  taking 
Cariola  with  him,  for  the  fun  of  making  her  angry. 

“  Duch.  Doth  not  the  colour  of  my  hair  ’gin  to  change  ? 

When  I  wax  gray,  I  shall  have  all  the  Court 
Powder  their  hair  with  arras  to  be  like  me. 

You  have  cause  to  love  me ;  I  entered  you  into  my  heart 
Before  you  would  vouchsafe  to  call  for  the  keys  .... 

For  know,  whether  I  am  doomed  to  live  or  die, 

I  can  do  both  like  a  prince.” 

Suddenly  Prince  Ferdinand  bursts  upon  her,  dagger  in  hand. 
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She  meets  his  frantic  and  violent  abuse  with  a  quiet  declaration 
that,  as  she  is  married  already,  it  does  not  and  cannot  apply  to 
her,  and  when  his  fury  rather  increases  than  subsides,  she  tries  to 
reason  with  him  in  the  gentle  persuasive  tones  that  would  naturally 
befit  a  sister  pleading  with  an  angry  brother.  He  is  her  twin 
brother,  her  old  playfellow  ;  surely  to  him  she  may  speak  as  she 
would  deign  to  speak  to  no  one  else.  She  herself  gets  a  little  angry, 
only  a  little,  that  he  should  insult  her,  as  if  she  had  committed 
some  great  crime  by  following  the  dictates  of  her  nature: 

“  Why  should  only  I, 

Of  all  the  other  princes  of  the  world, 

Be  cased  up  like  an  holy  relic  ? 

I  have  youth  and  a  little  beauty.” 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  Ferdinand’s  excessive  brutality,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  the  ground  that  he  is  rather  mad  already,  and  the 
audience  must  be  nearly  as  glad  as  the  Duchess  when  at  length 
he  rushes  from  the  room,  bidding  her  expiate  her  dishonour  by 
killing  herself  with  the  dagger  that  he  leaves  behind  him.  Her 
one  thought  is  how  to  shield  Antonio.  She  will  dismiss  him 
instantly  and  roughly  from  her  service,  following  him  afterwards 
in  secret  as  soon  as  the  coast  is  clear.  She  has  just  time  to  warn 
him  before  Bosola  enters  the  room,  and  she  begins  to  act — 
unfortunately  to  over-act — her  part.  Antonio,  taking  the  cue, 
submits  with  well-assumed  dignity,  but  the  practised  courtier, 
comprehending  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance,  only  allows  him 
to  escape  that  he  may  win  the  heart  of  the  Duchess  by  his 
pretended  indignation  at  the  way  in  which  she  dismisses  her  old 
servant.  What  could  be  more  straightforward  and  uncourtierlike 
than  his  sharp  reproof? 

“  For  know  an  honest  statesman  to  a  prince 
Is  like  a  cedar  planted  by  a  spring. 

The  spring  bathes  the  tree’s  root,  the  grateful  tree 
Rewards  it  with  his  shadow ;  you  have  not  done  so.” 

It  gains  the  Duchess  in  a  moment.  With  the  royal  generosity 
of  a  nature  that  can  do  nothing  by  halves,  she  at  once  confides 
to  him  everything,  and  yields  to  his  treacherous  counsel  that 
she  should  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  the  better  to  colour 
her  flight.  There  is  a  cunning  little  touch  of  character  in 
Cariola’s  objection  : — 

“  In  my  opinion 

She  were  better  progress  to  the  baths  at  Lucca, 

Or  go  visit  the  Spa  in  Germany,  for,  if  you  will  believe  me, 
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I  do  not  like  this  jesting  with  religion, 

This  feigned  pilgrimage.” 

The  maid  is  an  excellent  foil  for  the  mistress  everywhere  ; 
timid  and  conventional,  where  she  is  bold  and  independent ; 
distrustful  when  she  is  confident ;  able  to  hope  when  she  despairs  ; 
faithful  and  loving  always,  the  very  type  of  an  ordinary  nature 
desperately  bound  to  follow  a  much  higher  one,  which  it  cannot 
understand. 

Of  the  many  strange  things  in  this  play,  nearly  as  original 
in  its  faults  as  in  its  beauty,  the  scene  at  Loretto  is  one  of 
the  strangest — being  indeed  no  scene  at  all,  but  merely  an 
elaborate  dumb-show,  by  which  the  Cardinal  and  various  other 
people  decree  the  banishment  of  the  Duchess  and  her  family  to 
the  accompaniment  of  “  a  ditty,”  the  authorship  of  which  is 
modestly  disclaimed  by  Mr.  John  Webster  in  the  margin.  As  it 
is  not  a  very  striking  ditty,  we  are  not  surprised  at  this  ;  but  the 
marvellous  pathos  of  the  scene  which  follows  can  only  heighten 
our  wonder  that  he  should  have  turned  what  might  have  been  the 
central  point  of  his  drama  into  a  mere  bit  of  pantomime.  Of 
course  Bosola  overtakes  the  fugitives,  and  the  Duchess  is  made  to 
accompany  him  back  with  two  of  her  children,  while  Antonio  and 
the  eldest  are  suffered  to  escape. 

“  Duch.  I  know  not  which  is  best, 

To  see  you  dead  or  part  with  you.  Farewell,  boy, 

Thou  art  happy  that  thou  hast  not  understanding 
To  know  thy  misery;  for  all  our  wit 
And  reading  brings  us  to  a  truer  sense 
Of  sorrow.  In  the  Eternal  Church,  sir, 

I  do  hope  we  shall  not  part  thus. 

Ant.  Oh,  be  of  comfort. 

Make  patience  a  noble  fortitude. 

And  think  not  how  unkindly  we  are  us’d, 

Man  (like  to  cassia)  is  prov’d  best  being  bruis’d. 

Duch.  Must  I,  like  to  a  slave-born  Russian, 

Account  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny? 

And  yet,  O  Heaven  !  thy  heavy  hand  is  in’t. 

I  have  seen  my  little  boy  oft  scourge  his  top, 

And  compar’d  myself  to’t :  nought  made  me  e’er  go  right, 

But  Heaven’s  scourge-stick. 

Ant.  Do  not  weep. 

Heaven  fashion’d  us  of  nothing,  and  we  strive 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing.  Farewell,  Cariola, 

And  thy  sweet  armful.  If  I  do  never  see  thee  more, 

Be  a  good  mother  to  your  little  ones, 

And  save  them  from  the  tiger.  Fare  you  well. 

DUCH.  Let  me  look  upon  you  once  more,  for  that  speech 
Came  from  a  dying  father.  Your  kiss  is  colder 
Than  that  I  have  known  an  holy  anchorite 
Give  to  a  dead  man’s  skull. 
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Ant.  My  heart  is  turned  to  a  heavy  lump  of  lead, 

With  which  I  sound  my  danger.  Fare  you  well. 

Duch.  My  laurel  is  all  withered.” 

Can  we  not  hear  the  very  tones  in  which  they  speak,  les  larmes 
dans  la  voix,  she  with  her  books  and  flowers  and  little  children, 
he  with  his  masculine  dislike  of  tears,  and  dim,  heavy  foreboding 
of  worse  evils  to  come  ?  Surely  the  fable  about  a  salmon  and  a 
dog-fish  with  which  the  act  concludes  must  have  been  one  of  those 
things  which  were  omitted  during  “  the  presentment.”  What 
actress  would  ever  risk  marring  the  effect  of  an  intensely  pathetic 
scene  for  such  a  queer  bit  of  humour  as  this  ? 

“  A  salmon,  as  she  swam  unto  the  sea, 

Met  with  a  dog-fish,  who  encounters  her 
With  his  rough  language  :  Why  art  thou  so  bold 
To  mix  thyself  with  our  high  state  of  floods? 

Being  no  eminent  courtier,  but  one 
That  for  the  calmest  and  fresh  time  of  the  year 
Dost  live  in  shallow  rivers,  rank’st  thyself 
With  silly  smelts  and  shrimps,  and  darest  thou 
Pass  by  our  dog-ship  without  reverence  ? 

O  (quoth  the  salmon)  sister,  be  at  peace, 

Thank  Jupiter  we  both  have  past  the  net. 

Our  value  never  can  be  truly  known 
Till  in  the  fisher’s  basket  we  be  shown  : 

In  the  market  then  my  price  may  be  the  higher, 

Even  when  I  am  nearest  to  the  cook  and  fire. 

So  to  great  men  the  moral  may  be  stretched  : 

Men  oft  are  valued  high  when  they  are  most  wretched.” 

We  cannot  imagine  that  the  gifted  Mrs.  Betterton,  who  played 
the  part  in  1678,  ever  allowed  herself  to  go  so  far,  though 
perhaps  Master  R.  Sharpe,  the  first  Duchess  on  record,  may  have 
managed  it. 

But  now  the  plot  thickens,  the  stage  grows  dark,  the  voices 
sink  to  a  whisper,  as  the  numbered  hours  pass  quickly  on  to 
doom.  Still  the  Duchess  bears  her  imprisonment  nobly,  still  her 
brother’s  cruelty  has  not  availed  to  break  her  spirit.  If  she  will 
not  die  naturally,  she  must  be  tortured  to  death  ;  so  much  the 
better.  Ferdinand  comes  to  visit  her  in  the  darkness  (having 
sworn  never  to  see  her  face),  and  holds  out  for  her  lips  to  kiss 
a  dead  hand,  which  he  feigns  to  be  that  of  her  husband.  Bosola 
shows  her  “  behind  a  traverse  ”  the  bodies  of  Antonio  and  her 
children  (“fram’d  in  wax,  by  the  curious  master  in  that  quality, 
Vincentio  Lauriola  ”).  No  cry,  no  lamentation  does  she  utter. 
The  sight  freezes  the  blood  in  her  veins,  she  cannot  faint,  nor 
weep  away  her  ice-bound  anguish:  nothing  but  death  can  help  her. 
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“  Bos. 
Duch. 


Bos. 

Duch. 


Come,  you  must  live  .... 

Good  comfortable  fellow, 

Persuade  a  wretch  that’s  broke  upon  the  wheel 
To  have  all  his  bones  new  set,  intreat  him  live 
To  be  executed  again.  Who  must  dispatch  me? 
I  account  this  world  a  tedious  theatre, 

For  I  do  play  a  part  in’t  ’gainst  my  will. 

Come,  be  of  comfort,  I  will  save  your  life. 
Indeed  I  have  not  leisure  to  attend 
So  small  a  business. 

I  will  go  pray.  No  :  I’ll  go  curse.” 


She  speaks  wildly,  yet  with  a  certain  restraint  that  never  lets 

us  forget  she  is  “  Duchess  of  Malfi  still.”  Once  before,  when  she 

was  helping  her  husband  to  escape,  she  quoted  Tasso,  now  she 

remembers  Portia.  In  her  old  artificial  life  alone  in  the  Court,  books 

had  been  her  only  reality  ;  now  in  the  tremendous  realities  of  her 

own  life  they  come  back  to  her.  Wonderful  indeed  is  this 

picture  of  a  mind  hovering  on  the  edge  of  madness,  yet  still 

intact.  , 

“  Duch.  What  hideous  noise  was  that? 

Car.  ’Tis  the  wild  concert 

Of  madmen,  lady,  which  your  tyrant  brother 
Plath  placed  about  your  lodging  :  this  tyranny 
I  think  was  never  practised  till  this  hour. 

Duch.  Indeed  I  thank  him;  nothing  but  noise  and  folly 
Can  keep  me  in  my  right  wits,  whereas  reason 
And  silence  make  me  stark  mad  ;  sit  down, 

Discourse  to  me  some  dismal  tragedy. 

Car.  O  ’twill  increase  your  melancholy. 

Duch.  Thou  art  deceived, 

To  hear  of  greater  grief  would  lessen  mine. 

This  is  a  prison? 

Car.  Yes  ;  but  thou  shalt  live 

To  shake  this  durance  off. 

Duch.  Thou  art  a  fool. 

The  robin  red-breast  and  the  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  cages. 

Car.  Pray  dry  your  eyes. 

What  think  you  of,  madam? 

Duch.  Of  nothing. 

When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

Car.  Like  a  madman,  with  your  eyes  open  ? 

Duch.  Dost  thou  think  we  shall  know  one  another 
In  the  other  world? 

Car.  Yes,  out  of  question. 

Duch.  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 

But  hold  some  two  days’  conference  with  the  dead, 

From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat  I  am  sure 

I  never  shall  know  here.  I’ll  tell  thee  a  miracle ;  . 

I  am  not  mad  yet,  to  my  cause  of  sorrow. 

Th’  heaven  o’er  my  head  seems  made  of  molten  brass, 

The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur,  yet  I  am  not  mad  : 

I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery, 

As  the  tanned  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar ; 


“  Who  can  control  his  fate?” 

Othello, 
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Necessity  makes  me  suffer  constantly, 

And  custom  makes  it  easy.  Who  do  I  look  like  now  ? 

Car.  Like  to  your  picture  in  the  gallery ; 

A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  practice : 

Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument 
Whose  ruins  are  even  pitied.” 

Even  yet  she  has  not  suffered  enough.  The  madmen  are  let 
loose  into  the  room  to  play  their  horrid  gambols  before  her 
sleepless  eyes,  and  deafen  her  with  their  wild  songs  and  shrieks. 
As  they  are  retiring,  Bosola,  disguised  as  an  old  man,  enters  to  dig 
her  grave.  Apparently  she  recognizes  him  after  the  first  moment, 
for  her  dignified 

“  Am  I  not  thy  duchess  ?  ” 

would  seem  to  recall  the  former  passages  between  them.  She  has 
lost  all  sense  of  fear — nay,  even  of  that  solemn  awe  which  some¬ 
times  takes  the  place  of  fear  at  the  last  hour.  Nothing  shows 
the  intensity  of  her  grief  more  than  her  complete  indifference. 


“  Duch. 
Bos. 
Duch. 

Bos. 

Duch. 

Bos. 


Duch. 


Bos. 

Car. 

Duch. 


And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  ? 

Yes. 

Let  me  be  a  little  merry. 

Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Nay,  resolve  me  first,  of  what  fashion? 

What !  do  we  grow  fantastical  in  our  death-bed  ? 

Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  ? 

Most  ambitiously,  princes’  images  on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were 
wont,  seeming  to  pray  up  to  heaven  ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks  (as  if  they  died  of  the  toothache).  They  are  not  carved  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but  as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the 

world,  the  self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces . 

[A  coffin,  cords ,  and  a  bell,  produced. 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brother, 

And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

Let  me  see  it. 

I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 

I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 

O  my  sweet  lady. 

Peace  ;  it  affrights  not  me.” 


It  is  the  “  Nothing  can  hurt  me  now  ”  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Calmly  she  listens  to  her  dirge,  assisting  at  her  own  funeral 
before  she  dies.  The  naive  horror  of  it  strikes  chill,  like  a  deep 
expression  on  the  lips  of  a  child. 


Dirge. 

“  Hark,  now  everything  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill, 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 
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Car. 

Duch. 

Bos. 

Duch. 

Bos. 

Duch. 

Bos. 

Duch. 


Ferd. 

Bos. 


Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Your  lengthen  clay’s  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturb’d  your  mind, 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign’d. 

Of  what  is’t  fools  make  such  vain  keeping? 

Sin,  their  conception  ;  their  birth,  weeping. 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet ; 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

’Tis  now  full  tide  ’tween  night  and  day  ; 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers :  alas  ! 

What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  ?  Call  for  help. 

To  whom?  to  our  next  neighbours ?  They  are  mad  folks  ! 

Farewell,  Cariola. 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  giv’st  my  little  boy 

Some  syrup  for  his  cold ;  and  let  the  girl 

Say  her  pray’rs  ere  she  sleep.  Now  what  you  please  ? 

What  death  ? 

Strangling.  Here  are  your  executioners. 

I  forgive  them. 

The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o’  the  lungs, 

Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Doth  not  death  fright  you  ? 

Who  would  be  afraid  on’t, 

Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th’  other  world? 

Yet  methinks 

The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you  ; 

This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Not  a  whit. 

What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 

With  diamonds?  or  to  be  smothered 

With  cassia?  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls? 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 

For  men  to  take  their  exits ;  and  ’tis  found 

They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges 

You  may  open  them  both  ways  :  any  way  (for  Heaven’s  sake) 

So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering.  Tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death — now  I’m  well  awake — 

Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 

I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman’s  fault ; 

I’d  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 

Yet  stay,  heaven’s  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes’  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.  Come,  violent  death, 

Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 

Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 

They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

[  They  strangle  her  kneeling.  FERDINAND  inters. 
Is  she  dead  ? 

She  is  what  you  would  have  her. 

Fix  your  eye  here. 


Ferd. 


Constantly. 
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Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  ? 

Other  sins  only  speak,  murder  shrieks  out. 

The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 

But  blood  flies  upwards  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face — mine  eyes  dazzle — she  died  young.” 

She  was  beyond  fear,  but  her  woman’s  nerves  remained  to  her  ; 
she  felt  they  must  give  way  if  the  strain  lasted  much  longer.  She 
had  borne  the  cries  of  the  madmen,  but  she  could  not  bear  this 
“  whispering  ”  about  her ;  it  made  her  nervously  eager  for  the  last 
horrible  moment.  Rest,  rest  was  all  she  wanted  ;  let  them  give 
it  her  quickly. 

A  modern  writer  would  have  had  the  play  end  here  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  chamber  of  death,  but  Webster  and  Co. 
were  not  artists  in  a  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Their  villains 
were  not  mere  bits  of  wickedness  contrived  to  throw  into  relief  the 
virtues  of  the  innocent  and  then  sink  back  into  the  nothingness 
from  which  they  came,  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  such  to  be 
punished,  at  the  risk  of  outraging  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
audience.  Furthermore,  they  saw  that  after  any  dreadful  deed 
the  world  went  on  its  way  very  much  as  usual  ;  that  a  curtain  did 
not  fall  for  ever  on  the  perpetrators  of  it  ;  that  the  vacant  place 
was  filled  up  somehow ;  and  it  was  this  great  truth  of  continuity 
which  they  sought  to  impress  by  leading  our  thoughts  on  to  the 
future.  It  shows  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  English  people 
that  the  last  scene  of  “  Hamlet  ”  should  never  be  acted  now.  In 
those  old  days  the  fall  of  a  monarch  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
fall  of  monarchy,  which  would  have  thrown  too  deep  a  shadow 
even  for  tragedy.  At  any  cost  there  must  be  a  successor  to  the 
throne.  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  ”  fulfils  both  these  conditions. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  web  of  plot  within  plot  which 
gradually  brings  about  the  mutual  murder  and  assassination  of  the 
Cardinal’s  mistress,  of  Antonio,  of  the  Cardinal  himself,  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  of  Bosola,  but  there  is  one  exquisite  scene  in  which 
Antonio,  walking  unconsciously  near  to  his  wife’s  grave,  is  made 
to  hear  the  echo  taking  her  voice  : 

“  Del.  Hark,  the  dead  stones  seem  to  have  pity  on  you, 

And  give  you  good  counsel. 

Ant.  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee, 

For  thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Echo.  Thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Ant.  My  Duchess  is  asleep  now, 

And  her  little  ones,  I  hope,  sweetly.  O  Heaven, 

Shall  I  never  see  her  more  ? 

Echo.  Never  see  her  more. 

Ant.  I  marked  not  one  repetition  of  the  Echo 
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But  that :  and  on  a  sudden  a  clear  light 
Presented  me  a  face  folded  in  sorrow  ! 

Del.  Your  fancy  merely.” 

How  well  the  old  playwrights  understood  that  sense  of  fore¬ 
boding,  the  very  existence  of  which  many  people  in  a  less  robust 
age  are  willing  to  call  in  question  ! 

The  Cardinal’s  last  soliloquy  over  his  Dante  has  a  touch  of 
grimly  irresistible  humour  that  reminds  one  of  the  fantastic  devils 
of  some  ancient  German  artist : 

“  I  am  puzzled  in  a  question  about  hell. 

He  says  in  hell  there’s  one  material  fire, 

And  yet  it  shall  not  burn  all  men  alike. 

Lay  him  by.  How  tedious  is  a  guilty  conscience  ! 

When  I  look  into  the  fishponds  in  my  garden 
Methinks  I  see  a  thing  armed  with  a  rake 
That  seems  to  strike  at  me.” 

On  the  whole,  my  Lord  Ferdinand,  with  his  laugh,  “  like  a 
deadly  cannon  that  lightens  ere  it  smokes,”  is  excelled  in  wicked¬ 
ness  by  my  Lord  Cardinal,  who  never  laughs  at  all.  Ferdinand 
had  the  grace  to  go  mad  after  his  sister's  death  at  any  rate,  but 
the  Cardinal  seems  to  have  felt  no  ill  effects  whatever,  except  the 
trifling  little  vision  aforesaid. 

Quiet  and  brief  are  the  closing  words  of  this  great  tragedy. 
No  sentimental  moralizing,  no  weak  appeal  to  pity,  no  feeble 
buttressing  about  of  virtue  with  pasteboard-angels  ;  by  her  own 
right  she  stands. 

“  Mal.  Oh,  sir,  you  come  too  late. 

Del.  I  heard  so,  and 

Was  arm’d  for  ’t  ere  I  came.  Let  us  make  noble  use 
Of  this  great  ruin,  and  join  all  our  force 
To  establish  this  young  hopeful  gentleman 
In ’s  mother’s  right.  These  wretched  eminent  things 
Leave  no  more  fame  behind  ’em  than  should  one 
Fall  in  a  frost,  and  leave  his  print  in  snow  ; 

As  soon  as  the  sun  shines,  it  ever  melts 
Both  form  and  matter ;  I  have  ever  thought 
Nature  doth  nothing  so  great  for  great  men 
As  when  she’s  pleas’d  to  make  them  lords  of  truth. 

Integrity  of  life  is  fame’s  best  friend, 

Which  nobly  (beyond  death)  shall  crown  the  end.” 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  life  and  death  of  John 
Webster.  No  monument,  however  humble,  rises  over  his  tomb,  no 
hie  jacet  points  to  his  last  resting-place.  It  was  Thomas  Middleton 
who,  with  a  true  prescience  of  the  things  that  pass  away  and  the 
things  that  endure,  wrote  over  his  friend’s  “  maisterpeece  ”  : 

“  Thy  Epitaph  only  the  Title  bee, 

Write  Dutchesse,  that  wdl  fetch  a  teare  for  thee.” 
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EARLY  in  the  past  month  the  cloture  was  pronounced  upon  the  two 
classes  of  musical  entertainment  that  annually,  during  the  London 
season,  engage  the  attention  of  the  metropolitan  dilettanti ,  critics  and  lovers  of 
the  divine  art.  Operatic  performances  and  afternoon  concerts  came  to  an 
end  indeed  with  July;  all  the  leading  singing-birds  took  flight  to  “other 
climes  ”  during  the  last  week  of  that  sultry  month ;  the  list  of  musical 
“events”  for  the  summer  of  1884  was  closed  by  Madame  Christine 
Nilsson’s  interesting  but  singularly  ill-managed  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
Madame  Adelina  Patti,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  her  place  in  Wales, 
crossed  the  Channel  in  spite  of  the  cholera  alarms  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  benefit  of  a  notorious  legislative  innovation  passed  some 
weeks  ago  by  the  French  Senate.  Having,  as  she  told  me  a  few  days 
before  her  departure,  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Covent  Garden  impresa — which,  in  her  opinion,  has  treated  her 
with  extraordinary  discourtesy — she  has  made  up  her  mind  never  to  sing 
again  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  so  long  as  Italian  Opera  shall  continue 
to  be  produced  in  that  house  under  the  Gye  management.  As  she  has 
sung  for  the  Gyes,  father  and  son,  during  four-and-twenty  successive 
seasons — of  which  her  extraordinary  talents  have  proved  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion — it  may  be  presumed  that  she  has  not  definitively  broken  off  pro¬ 
fessional  relations  which  have  endured  for  such  a  length  of  time  merely, 
as  has  been  asserted,  because  the  terms  offered  to  her  for  a  new  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  she 
can  obtain  elsewhere.  Adeline  Patti  is  as  generous  as  she  is  wealthy ;  and 
it  is  most  certainly  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  that  would 
deter  her  from  sticking  to  old  friends,  if  properly  treated  by  them.  But 
her  amour  propre  will  not  permit  her  to  endure  slights  and  discourtesies 
from  any  one — least  of  all  from  those  whose  great  obligations  to  her 
should  prompt  them  to  observe  every  imaginable  consideration  for  her 
feelings.  There  has  been,  in  her  opinion  and  that  of  her  nearest  friends, 
a  lack  of  such  consideration  in  the  quarter  above  alluded  to  ;  hence  the 
final  and  irreparable  breach  that  has  accrued  between  her  and  the  Covent 
Garden  management.  Without  Adelina  Patti,  I  deem  it  extremely  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  theatre  in  question  will  open  next  year  for  the  performance 
of  Italian  opera.  No  other  prima  donna  draws  but  she;  and  to  bid  for 
public  support  with  artists  who,  when  put  up  to  sing,  barely  pay  for  the 
gas,  would  be  only  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  Why,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  know — and  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  surmise  in  this  place — 
but  even  in  this  enormous  city,  teeming  with  wealth,  and  counting  its 
well-to-do  music  lovers  by  the  hundred  thousand,  now-a-days  the 
number  of  persons  disposed  to  pay  a  guinea  to  listen  to  such  ac- 
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complished  vocalists  as  Mesdames  Marcella  Sembrich,  Pauline  Lucca, 
or  Emma  Albani,  is  so  small  as  to  be  unremunerative.  Tenors,  too, 
have  ceased  to  be  an  attraction,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
probably  because  they  have  fallen  off  in  quality.  Indeed,  it  passes  my 
comprehension  why  anybody  should  spend  money,  no  matter  how  easily 
earned,  in  order  to  hear  Mierzwinski  bellow  or  Marconi  bleat.  It  has 
become  only  too  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  such  supreme  talent  as 
that  possessed  by  Adelina  Patti  or  Christine  Nilsson  will  induce  great 
masses  of  Londoners  to  indulge  in  so  costly  a  luxury  as  Italian  Opera, 
given  in  a  theatre  the  great  expenses  of  which  necessitate  high  prices. 
Consequently,  a  management  that  fails  to  secure  that  talent  has  not  the 
least  chance  of  making  two  ends  meet,  and  would  do  wisely  to  forego 
so  hopeless  an  undertaking. 


A  rumour  has  been  abroad  for  some  weeks  past  to  the  effect  that  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  itself,  as  well  as  the  Italian  Opera  impresa  that  has  so  long 
been  associated  with  it,  is  doomed  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  has  also  been  reported  in  musical  circles  that  the  many  friends  of 
Colonel  Mapleson  the  elder — whose  many  mishaps  would  appear  to  have 
neither  quelled  his  courage  nor  damaged  his  popularity  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent — contemplate  rallying  round  him  once  more,  in  such  sub¬ 
stantial  sort  as  to  enable  him  to  reopen  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  next  spring. 
Should  this  on-dit  find  realization,  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
name  of  Adelina  Patti  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  vocal  artists 
enrolled  under  this  irrepressible  warrior’s  banner.  London  would  really 
owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Colonel  were  he  to  make  any 
arrangement  by  which  we  may  be-  spared  the  mortification  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Patti-less  season,  and  by  which  the  noble  house  in  the  Market 
may  be  restored  to  its  proper  metropolitan  function,  after  having  undergone 
a  long  course  of  ignominies  and  degradations.  Whether  or  not  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so  will,  I  fancy,  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  result  of  his 
coming  American  campaign,  upon  which  he  counts  to  bring  him  in  a 
golden  harvest.  If,  as  I  have  recently  been  informed,  a  Guarantee  Fund 
is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  starting  him  handsomely  in  the  under¬ 
taking  above  alluded  to,  I  hope  that  it  will  consist  of  genuine  hard  cash, 
plentiful  and  get-at-able  enough  to  fulfil  its  purpose — not  of  irresponsible 
signatures  and  empty  promises,  as  was  the  case  with  an  “institution”  of 
that  character  vehemently  obtruded  upon  public  notice  some  few  weeks 
ago.  London  has  of  late  had  something  too  much  of  shaky  and  disastrous 
operatic  enterprises.  It  would  be  a  refreshing  novelty  to  see  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  for  once  in  a  way,  in  the  hands  of  an  impresario  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  his  business,  backed  up  by  abundant  capital,  and  supported  by 
the  two  or  three  really  great  artists  whose  co-operation  with  him  would 
ensure  splendid  success  to  his  undertaking.  Colonel  Mapleson,  as  matters 
actually  stand,  is  the  only  manager  (in  connection  with  Italian  Opera) 
having  any  well-founded  claim  to  these  qualifications ;  and  it  may  be 
sincerely  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  the  music-loving  public,  that  he 
will  find  the  money  wherewith  to  take  a  “new  departure”  next  year  in 
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the  magnificent  theatre  with  which  his  name  is  already  so  intimately 
associated. 


A  considerable  number  of  recently  published  English  songs  has  reached 
me  during  the  past  month,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  familiar  text,  “  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,”  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
these  publications.  Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  poor,  miserable  things, 
forlorn  of  originality,  wanting  in  backbone,  and  not  even  ordinarily  well 
put  together,  from  a  technical  point  of  view — mere  plagiarisms  of  more  or 
less  well-known  melodies,  or  feeble  pot-boilers  that  have  not  even  the 
negative  merit  of  reminding  the  musical  ear  of  something  pleasant,  and  by 
a  real  composer,  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  acquainted.  There  must 
be  a  certain  sale  for  this  paltry  stuff,  or  music  publishers  would  not  print 
it ;  perhaps  it  finds  a  market  in  obscure  country  towns,  where  drawing-room 
music  is  a  fashion  rather  than  a  taste ;  maybe  it  is  largely  exported  to  the 
colonies.  Obviously,  some  sort  of  people  buy  it,  or  “the  trade”  would 
not  touch  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hinder  its  sale  by  pillorying  the  names 
of  the  impostors  who  manufacture  it ;  in  music,  as  in  everything  else  pro¬ 
vided  for  human  delectation,  il  faut  en  avoir  pour  tons  les  gollts.  I  will, 
therefore,  pass  over  in  silence  the  mass  of  lyrical  rubbish  that  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  “  for  notice,”  turning  from  it  with  exceeding  relief  to  the 
consideration  of  two  or  three  bright  gems  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
disinter  from  the  musical  dust-heap  in  question.  First  and  foremost  of 
these  happy  exceptions  to  a  rule  of  worthless  commonplace  is  a  truly 
admirable  song,  intituled  “To  the  Queen  of  my  Heart,”  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Ford,  a  young  composer  whose  name  was  unknown  to  me,  I  confess  with 
shame,  until  I  made  its  acquaintance  on  the  title-page  of  this  very  lyric. 
Here  is  a  song,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  which  Schumann  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  written — a  real  inspiration,  teeming  with  beautiful  melody, 
rich  colour,  and  passionate  feeling.  The  accompaniment  in  itself  is  a 
work  of  high  art,  bearing  unmistakably,  however,  the  impress  of  spontaneity. 
Its  technical  difficulty  may  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  its  popularity 
amongst  salon  amateurs  ;  but  skilled  pianists  will  revel  in  its  fine,  vigorous 
harmonies,  and  in  a  certain  fiery  eagerness  with  which  it  at  once  supports 
and  urges  on  the  voice.  I  live  in  hopes  of  hearing  this  splendid  song  sung 
and  accompanied  by  that  inimitable  artist,  William  Shakespeare,  who,  of 
all  our  native  tenor-singers,  is  the  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  merits.  Another  charming  song,  thoughtfully  calm  and  tenderly 
tuneful,  is  “Parted,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey,  neither  the  melody  nor  the 
accompaniment  of  which  present  any  formidable  difficulties  to  the  average 
dilettante.  “  Parted,”  unless  I  be  much  mistaken,  has  a  brilliant  social 
future  before  it.  “  The  Tryst,”  by  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  recommends 
itself  by  an  old-fashioned  and  extremely  taking  simplicity  of  form,  as  well 
as  by  a  special  feature  (it  opens  in  the  major  and  closes  in  the  minor)  which 
is  agreeably  effective.  “  Blumengruss,”  by  Miss  Phoebe  Otway,  is  pretty, 
unaffected,  and  well  written  for  the  voice ;  may  I  say,  mildly  Schumann- 
esque  ?  Finally,  Miss  Helen  Bruno  has  supplied  an  unpretending  but 
sympathetic  setting  to  Clement  Scott’s  singularly  sweet  and  sad  verses, 
“  A  Last  Confession.”  Youths  and  maidens  who  are  “hard  hit”  by  the 
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tender  passion  will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  this  song,  which  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Hopwood  &  Crew,  of  42,  New  Bond  Street;  whilst 
“To  the  Queen  of  my  Heart,”  “Parted,”  “The  Tryst,”  and  “  Blumen- 
gruss”  have  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Stanley,  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co.,  at  325, 
Oxford  Street. 

Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 


©uv  ©mntbu8*JSoy. 


I  HAVE  received  from  a  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  those  who  constantly  sit  in  the  pit  on  “  first  nights  at  the  play  ”  a 
general  reply  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  last  number  on  first-night  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  these  pages.  It  is  little 
use  to  hear  one  side  of  a  question  without  the  other.  All  I  want  is  fair- 
play ;  and  I  should  not  have  started  the  discussion  in  The  Theatre  had 
I  not  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  hoped, 
moreover,  that  by  discussing  the  matter  amicably,  we  might  all  start  the 
next  theatrical  season  on  a  new  basis  and  remove  from  our  theatres  a  re¬ 
proach  that  many  playgoers  earnestly  deplore.  I  will  proceed  to  print 
the  remarks  of  my  earnest  correspondent,  and  reserve  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  them  until  afterwards  : — 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  “TWELFTH  NIGHT”  AT  THE 

LYCEUM. 

A  REPLY  TO  “OUR  SYMPOSIUM.” 

“  ‘  To  wait  until  the  end  of  the  play,  to  protest  against  extravagant 
applause,  to  dissent  from  a  unanimous  verdict,  to  prevent  ovations  from 
becoming  stereotyped  and  therefore  useless,  was  a  part  of  the  province  of 
the  pit.’ 

“  The  above  lines  I  have  extracted  from  the  Editor’s  remarks  on  the 
right  of  hissing,  in  last  month’s  issue,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  so  precisely 
express  the  feeling  of  what  opposition  there  was,  that  I  refrain  from  any 
comment  whatever  on  the  justification  of  the  hissing ;  but  I  do  wish  to  say, 
that  until  the  reference,  in  Mr.  Irving’s  speech,  to  ‘  a  strange  element,’ 
there  was  not  the  slighest  sound  of  hooting  or  howling  so  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  (behind  whom  I  may  mention  I  was 
directly  placed).  But  ‘  this  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all,’  to  his 
most  ardent  supporters,  and  certainly  did  produce  an  indignant  re¬ 
monstrance. 

“  My  principal  aim,  however,  is  to  refute  the  unfounded  accusations 
brought  forward  by  each  of  the  contributors  to  ‘Our  Symposium.’  The 
position  of  each  in  the  dramatic  world  is  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a 
reserved  seat  on  ‘  first  nights,’  and,  this  privilege  having  apparently  been 
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accorded  on  every  occasion  of  late  years,  they  have  never  had  any  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  pit,  and  are  consequently  devoid  of  any  practical 
experience  of  the  subject  on  which  they  write.  Nothing  more  amply  de¬ 
monstrates  this,  than  the  manner  in  which  they  unearth  another  solution  of 
the  supposed  difficulty,  without  any  more  substantial  grounds  for  its 
existence,  than  they  had  for  their  former  belief  in  the  ‘  organized  opposi¬ 
tion/  for  which  they  now  substitute  an  ‘  unorganized  opposition.’ 

“My  first  objection  will  be  to  the  stigma  placed  on  ‘  first  nighters  ’  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  by  attributing  to  them  the  detestable  and  repulsive, 
but  entirely  imaginary,  practice  of  author-baiting.  Had  Mr.  Knight  on  any 
occasion,  been  present  in  the  pit  on  the  ‘  first  night  ’  of  a  failure,  and 
witnessed  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  author,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  noticed  that  the  author  was  called  for  by  one  section  of  the  audience — 
the  ‘  orders,’  and  hissed  by  another  section — the  ‘  first  nighters,’  who  had 
vainly  endeavoured  by  cries  of  ‘  No  ’  to  prevent  his  appearance.  Were  it 
not  for  the  irritating  effect  produced  by  the  ‘  orders/  the  practice  of  ‘  hiss¬ 
ing  mild  failures  ’  would  quickly  die  out,  for  I  believe  that  ‘  first  nighters  ’ 
would  as  a  rule  in  such  cases  prefer  the  curtain  to  fall  in  silence,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  ‘  Marjory’s  Lovers.’  It  would  be  out  of  place  in 
this  magazine  to  introduce  personalities,  but  I  could  give  instances,  where 
during  the  late  season,  the  proportion  of  ‘  orders  ’  to  ‘  money  ’  has  been 
that  of  100  to  1,  and  if,  in  these  extreme  cases,  the  minority  resort  to  ex¬ 
pedients  other  than  hissing  to  make  themselves  heard,  it  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at.  The  action  of  an  insulted  public  in  such  cases  as  ‘  The 
Spider's  Web,’  ‘  Gillette/  and  ‘  Our  Helen/  is  exceptional,  and  I  make  no 
attempt  to  discuss  it. 

“  The  attack  of  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  is  as  utterly  absurd  as  it  is  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  He  commences  with  a  distinct  statement  from 
personal  experience ,  ‘  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  most  “  first  nights  ” 
there  is  present  an  element  of  hostility.’  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
it  is  composed  of  persons  who  have  failed  to  achieve  success  as  authors  or 
actors  ....  with  a  natural  disposition  for  all  that  is  vulgar  and  coarse.’ 

“  The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  admirably  to  introduce  his  pero¬ 
ration  on  the  depravity  of  the  new  departure  in  theatrical  literature,  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  no  concern  whatever  with  the  subject;  but  I  defy 
him  to  prove  any  single  one  of  his  observations  to  apply  to  ‘  first-night  ’ 
audiences.  I  should  wish,  as  theatrical  literature  has  been  mentioned,  to 
most  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Knight’s  remarks  on  the  recognised  and  potent 
position  The  Theatre  holds  among  ‘  first-nighters.’ 

“  With  regard  to  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson’s  contribution,  I  can  only  extend 
the  defiance  offered  to  Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  former  would  kindly  furnish 
the  names  of  the  delinquents  who  have  confessed,  or  in  any  way  substan¬ 
tiate  his  1  such-a-lark'  theory,  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  him  that  ‘first- 
nighters’ — than  whom  there  are  no  more  genuine  and  earnest  lovers  of  all 
that  is  ennobling  and  beautiful  in  the  drama — will  immediately  devote 
themselves  to  the  entire  extinction  of  this  disturbing  element.” 

After  reading  these  remarks  I  begin  to  see  daylight.  There  is  clearly 
a  violent  dissension  in  the  pit  itself.  We  have  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre 
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a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  “first-nighters”  (as  they  call 
themselves)  and  the  “  orders”  are  at  loggerheads.  What  one  section 
applauds  the  other  “hisses;”  the  Montagues  clap  and  the  Capulets 
“howl and  until  this  apparent  feud  can  be  healed  it  would  appear  that 
peaceful  audiences  are  to  be  disturbed,  plays  are  to  be  threatened  with 
shipwreck,  and  authors  are  to  be  baited  and  bullied  until  the  end  of  time. 
Where  is  it  to  end  ?  how  is  it  to  be  remedied?  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
point  of  fact,  if  my  correspondent  has  the  slightest  grounds  for  his  emphatic 
statement,  the  pit  has  been  the  scene  of  temporary  disorder  of  late  merely 
because  managers  have  introduced  a  claque  which  is  obnoxious  and  detest¬ 
able,  and  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  put  down.  You  may  call  this  obnoxious 
element  “orders”  or  “friends,”  or  what  not.  It  is  in  reality  just  such  a 
claque  as  has  helped  to  ruin  independent  judgment  in  French  theatres, 
and  is  in  process  of  demolition.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  ask  these  sensible 
and  earnest  “first-nighters”  whether  they  are  not  occasionally  disposed 
to  question,  as  biassed  or  bought,  any  judgment  that  happens  to  be  contrary 
to  their  own?  It  maybe  that  theatres  are  packed  with  orders  ;  it  may 
be  that  the  claque  system  has  been  secretly  introduced ;  it  may  be  that  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  is  frustrated  by  organized  gangs  of  clappers.  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say.  There  is  no  more  positive  proof  extant  that  managers 
send  in  people  to  applaud,  than  that  pittites  organize  themselves  to  hiss. 
What  I  want,  what  we  all  want,  is  proof,  not  theory.  I  am  an  old  pittite 
myself.  I  could  watch  a  play  with  as  much  interest  and  delight  from  the 
pit  benches  as  from  the  stalls — as  much,  nay  more,  for  1  should  not  hear 
so  much  snarling,  sneering,  and  be-littleing  which  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
disturbing  and  distracting  element  in  a  theatre.  But  I  must  honestly  con¬ 
fess  that,  if  I  were  in  the  pit,  and  heard  a  gentleman  applauding  very 
lustily  by  my  side,  I  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  dogmatically  to  assert 
that  he  had  not  paid  for  his  seat  and  that  he  was  a  managerial  hireling. 
We  may  imagine  that  managers  pack  their  houses  ;  but  where  is  the  one 
grain  of  proof  to  justify  the  disturbing  noise  that  is  the  consequence  of 
a  divided  pit  ? 

My  correspondent  dismisses  the  charge  of  “  author-baiting  ”  with  un¬ 
accountable  levity,  and  seems  to  think  he  is  justified  in  howling  down, 
hissing,  jeering,  and  insulting  a  fellow-man  because  he  is  the  chosen 
candidate  of  the  “  orders,”  and  because  he  has  appeared  to  answer 
what  he  beliei'es  to  he  the  unanimous  call  of  a  delighted  house.  Let 
us  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  author.  He  hears  a  shout  for 
his  name — long,  loud,  and  persistent.  He  does  not  desire  to  insult  or 
treat  his  public  with  levity.  He  consults  the  stage-manager,  and  he  is 
bundled  on  to  the  staere.  How  is  he  to  know  whether  the  calls  come 

O 

from  “orders”  or  “first-nighters?”  He  hears  a  strong  call,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  Now  let  us  be  fair  and  candid  about  this  question,  for  I 
think  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  my  friends  in  the  pit.  What  would  be 
the  alternative  if  an  author  refused  to  obey  the  call,  declined  to  submit 
himself  to  insult  and  ignominy,  kept  away,  and  let  the  “  orders  ”  howl  on  ? 
Why,  this  would  be  the  result :  The  yelling  and  howling  would  continue, 
on  and  on,  louder  and  louder,  keeping  the  audience  standing  and  staring, 
and  the  critics  from  the  cabs  waiting  to  whirl  them  to  Fleet  Street,  and 
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the  din  would  not  abate  until  some  appeasing  remarks  were  addressed  from 
the  stage.  Has  not  this  happened  again  and  again  ?  I  appeal  to  all 
who  attend  first  nights  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  non-appearance  of 
an  author,  when  the  play  is  an  obvious  failure,  creates  as  much  uproar  as 
the  brief  appearance  of  his  dejected  body  and  downcast  head?  As  a 
rule,  the  wretched  author  is  beguiled  into  showing  his  nose,  whereupon 
the  “first-nighters,”  according  to  their  own  confession,  make  him  the 
scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  an  objectionable  claque  in  the  pit. 

Because  the  manager  has  packed  his  house,  the  miserable  author  is 
execrated  as  if  he  were  a  wife-beater  or  a  garotter.  I  have  never  heard 
such  howls  levied  at  an  object  of  execration  except  when  some  notorious 
assassin  or  villain  has  been,  in  the  old  days,  hustled  into  the  police-van  in 
Bow  Street.  Once  more  let  us  be  fair  and  candid.  The  public,  I  don’t 
care  who  they  are,  pittites,  galleryites,  first-nighters,  or  orders — at  any 
rate,  the  dominant  voice — has  another  punishment  in  store.  If  an  author 
who  has  failed  refuses  to  come  up  for  punishment  like  a  broken-down 
prizefighter,  he  will  be  followed  about  from  theatre  to  theatre,  and  when 
found  will  be  publicly  hissed  and  mentioned  by  name.  I  have  letters  in 
my  possession  which  unblushingly  assert  that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  paying 
public  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  call  out  a  man  to  hiss  him  as  they 
have  to  call  him  out  to  applaud  him.  Of  course  they  have  the  right.  The 
public  has  the  right  to  commit  any  amount  of  injustice,  and  to  perform  any 
act  of  cruelty,  for  cruelty  it  is,  and  cruelty  I  shall  ever  maintain  it  to  be, 
to  howl  at  an  unsuccessful  author,  not  because  he  has  done  anything 
indecent  or  discreditable,  but  because  he  has  been  stupid  enough  to  fail. 
His  work  may  be  full  of  beauty,  of  thought,  of  power  and  intelligence ;  it 
may  even  be  “  over  the  heads  of  his  audience”  too  ambitious  and  aspiring, 
but  he  is  hissed — I  don’t  care  by  whom — because  he  is  unlucky,  and 
because  the  work  of  months,  and  perhaps  years,  is  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  pittite  in  existence, 
whether  he  pays  for  his  place  or  whether  he  does  not,  who  can  with  any 
justice  maintain  that  “  author-baiting”  is  not  a  fact,  and  is  not  uncharitable 
and  unjust. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  my  correspondent’s  letter  that  is  most  encou¬ 
raging.  He  declares  that  there  is  still  the  power  in  the  pit  to  extinguish 
the  “  disturbing  element,”  and  that  there  are  good,  earnest,  genuine  play-  ’ 
goers  who  will  devote  themselves  to  this  most  salutary  task.  That  is  ali 
we  who  love  the  drama  have  ever  asked.  Let  us  be  just,  but  let  us  be 
generous  also.  It  is  notoriously  untrue,  as  certain  unscrupulous  commen¬ 
tators  have  asserted  that  this  discussion  has  been  started  in  order  to  bias 
public  opinion,  to  depose  hissing,  or  to  support  the  autocracy  of  this  or 
that  favourite  actor.  It  was  started  in  the  interests  of  fair  play.  Let  us 
hiss  by  all  means,  but  don’t  let  us  bully.  If  the  “claque”  is  to  be  put 
down,  as  it  must  be  put  down,  let  it  be  done  without  frightening  actors 
and  actresses  on  the  stage  and  by  yelling  at  authors  afterwards.  If 
there  be  a  disturbance  in  the  house  caused  by  dissensions  in  the 
pit,  let  the  house  be  put  in  order  without  all  this  testiness,  this  cap¬ 
tiousness  and  irritability,  that  is  disturbing  and  distracting  to  the  general 
nervous  sense  of  the  audience.  From  the  very  first  I  have  maintained  that 
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the  pit  can  correct  its  own  abuses  if  it  cares  to  do  so,  and  that  the  majority 
can  depose  the  minority.  Any  claque  ever  introduced  can  be  silenced 
if  the  majority  choose  to  silence  it.  Let  the  pit  gird  up  its  loins  and 
use  its  old  power,  not  by  ceasing  to  hiss  what  is  stupid,  inane,  and 
discreditable,  or  by  failing  to  applaud  what  is  healthy  and  good,  but  by 
securing  fair  play  and  courtesy  all  round — to  the  manager,  who  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  serve  the  public ;  to  the  artist,  who,  in  spite  of  nervous 
depression  and  the  terror  of  the  ordeal  of  a  first  night,  is  struggling  to  do 
his  or  her  best  for  the  work  entrusted  to  them ;  to  the  author,  who  has 
honourably  and  honestly  done  his  best  to  deserve  success,  even  if  he 
does  not  command  it.  A  new  play  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  no  “  lark.”  Would  that  I  could  sometimes  think  my  views 
were  endorsed  by  critics  more  powerful  and  absolute  than  any  humble 
writer  can  ever  hope  to  be.  That  they  are  condemned  by  those  who 
cannot  write  a  line  without  offensive  personalities  is  the  greatest  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  to  them. 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  been  interviewed  at  Delmonico’s  on  his  return  to 
New  York,  from  what  he  calls  that  “  dirty  and  worn-out”  and  ancient  lived 
place — poor  old  London.  Of  course  Mr.  Boucicault  has  gone  back  to 
America  to  stay.  “  I  have  come  back  now  to  stay.”  He  has  said  this  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  years,  but  he  always  returns  to  the  country  and 
the  friends  who  are  delighted  to  welcome  him.  When  he  says,  therefore, 
on  American  soil,  “  I  shall  never  go  back  again,”  we  know  exactly  the 
grain  of  salt  with  which  such  a  statement  has  to  be  taken.  Certainly  not 
— until  next  time.  With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  W e  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  abuse  of  England,  its  art,  its  stage,  and  its  hospitality, 
from  one  whose  work  has  always  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  whose 
acting  has  called  forth  the  warmest  commendation,  and  who  has  never 
received  anything  but  generous  recognition  from  public  and  press  alike. 
The  author  and  actor  who  has  not  a  word  for  London  good  enough  to 
throw  at  a  dog,  may  employ  his  time  profitably  in  turning  back  to  old 
newspapers  that  chronicled  his  success  as  a  man  of  genius  and  an  artist  in 
the  “  Colleen  Bavvn,”  “  Arrah-na-Pogue  ” — one  of  the  most  beautiful  plays 
of  the  generation — “Night  and  Morning,”  “  The  Shaughraun,”  &c.  &c.  ; 
and  whose  “  London  Assurance  ”  is  about  the  only  play  produced  over 
forty  years  ago  that  has  held  the  stage  ever  since.  If  London  had  been 
as  “  capricious  and  unreliable  ”  as  Dion  Boucicault  represents  it  to  be, 
where  would  have  been  Dion  Boucicault  by  this  time  ?  The  veteran 
author  never  received  greater  sympathy  than  in  the  city  and  from  the 
citizens  who  are  now  kicked  at  a  cheap  interview. 

But  when  Mr.  Boucicault  goes  out  of  his  way  to  commit  himself  to 
gross  inaccuracies,  it  is  time  that  he  should  be  corrected.  “  London 
audiences  are  far  more  unfair  to  anything  foreign  than  any  community  that 
I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  at  the  present  day.”  This  is  the 
deliberate  utterance  of  a  man  who  knows  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  no  summer  season  has  ever  been  without  its  French  plays  ;  that 
the  “  Com^die  Franchise  ”  made  London  at  home  during  the  disturbance 
at  the  Commune,  and  was  publicly  feted  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Crystal 
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Palace,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Dufferin  ; 
that  enthusiastic  recognition  has  been  given  to  a  Dutch  company  from 
Rotterdam,  to  a  German  company  from  Saxe  Meiningen,  to  several  Italian 
companies  under  Ristori,  Rossi,  and  Salvini.  “  More  unfair  to  anything 
foreign  than  any  community  !  ”  This  is  the  London  that  has  welcomed 
and  applauded  Rachel,  Devrient,  Ristori,  Bernhardt,  Fechter,  Jefferson, 
Salvini,  Rossi,  Barnay,  Edwin  Booth,  McCullough,  Barrett,  Janauschek, 
Modjeska,  Florence — in  fact,  Mr.  Boucicault  himself,  if  he  insists  upon 
being  regarded  as  a  foreigner ;  and  to  put  it  boldly,  every  eminent  actor  or 
actress  of  recognized  walk  from  every  country  in  the  world.  Clara  Morris 
is  the  only  accepted  genius  I  can  think  of  who  has  not  visited  England,  and 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  asking  her.  And  what  one  of  these  has  been 
treated  with  unfairness  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  outcry  has  ever  been  that 
far  too  much  fuss  is  made  in  London  over  foreigners,  and  that  the  free 
trade  in  art  principle  has  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 

It  was  not  ever  so.  Four  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Boucicault 
knows  perfectly  well,  at  the  very  time  when  the  author  of  “  London  Assur¬ 
ance”  did  not  think  so  poorly  of  “  dirty  and  worn-out  ”  London  as  he  does 
now,  it  would  have  been  considered  a  heresy  to  praise  a  foreign  actor  or 
to  belaud  a  foreign  company.  There  was  scarcely  a  critic  in  existence 
who  did  not  receive  positive  orders  to  leave  the  foreigners  alone.  There 
was  a  wild  outcry  when  people  dared  to  admire  Fechter,  and  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  Shakespeare  the  old  stagers  nearly  went  into  a  fit.  Was  there 
ever  such  presumption  known  as  a  foreigner  daring  to  appear  as  Hamlet  ? 
Foreigners  indeed!  Why,  they  were  scorned,  pooh-poohed,  and  execrated 
in  the  good  old  days  when  Boucicault  was  king,  and  London  was  not  dirty 
or  worn-out — a  London,  by  the  way,  as  unlike  our  beautiful  modern  London 
in  an  architectural  sense  as  any  city  of  the  world.  In  those  days  it  was 
solemnly  urged  that  to  praise  a  foreign  actor  was  to  “  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouth”  of  the  English  artist.  This  was  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  theatrical 
journals  :  “how  is  the  English  stage  to  live  if  foreigners  are  to  be  allowed 
to  come  over  and  monopolize  public  attention  ?  ”  Those  were  wretched, 
dead  days,  slovenly  days,  as  many  of  us  know  and  can  affirm.  Those  were 
the  days  of  Adelphi  guests,  Adelphi  moons,  cheap  and  nasty  stage  customs, 
deplorable  courtesy,  untidy  habits.  The  stage  was  in  thorough  low  water 
about  the  year  i860.  Intelligent  people  shunned  it.  The  newspapers  as 
a  rule  only  admitted  meagre  reports  of  plays  and  players.  Then  came  the 
reaction,  and  who  shall  say  in  the  future  how  much  it  was  helped  by  a 
vigorous  band  of  men  who  determined  to  praise  what  was  good  in  foreign 
art,  whether  the  bread  was  taken  out  of  the  English  actor’s  mouth  or  not  ? 
The  taste  for  study  grew  and  grew.  English  people  who  had  never  before 
entered  a  French  theatre,  knew  far  more  of  Parisian  art  than  Paris  knew  of 
London.  Free  trade  took  the  place  of  protection.  And  what  is  the  result? 
Never  before  was  the  drama  so  popular  an  amusement,  never  before  was  so 
much  attention  paid  to  what  was  taking  place  on  the  stage,  never  before 
were  there  so  many  theatres  in  London,  never  before  were  actors  and 
actresses  better  paid.  The  beginning  of  this  healthy  reaction  was  the 
courteous  consideration  of  the  foreign  artist,  and  the  systematic  study  of 
foreign  art.  In  the  year  i860  plays  were  as  badly  mounted  in  England  as 
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they  are  now  in  France.  Theatres  were  as  dirty  and  disreputable  here  as 
they  are  now  in  Paris.  But  if  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  supervision  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  that  the  acting  of  Favart, 
Got,  Delaunay,  Regnier,Lafont,  Fargueil,  Plessy,  Desclee,  who  shall  say  how 
long  we  might  not  have  had  to  endure  Adelphi  moons,  Adelphi  guests, 
monstrous  supers,  and  the  bombastic  staginess  that  passed  for  art  before  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  study  Nature.  The  study  of  foreign  art  and 
the  welcome  of  foreigners  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the 
English  stage;  and  Mr.  Boucicault  knows  it  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

Surely,  for  instance,  no  sign  of  unfairness  has  been  shown  with  regard  to 
the  admirable  comedians  brought  over  here  from  New  York  by  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly  and  Mr.  William  Terriss.  They  have  made  a  succes  d'estime 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  they  came 
at  the  close  of  a  very  dull  season,  and  played  during  the  hottest  August 
that  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  “  dirty  and  worn-out  ”  London  can  recall. 
But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  Mr.  Daly’s  company  played  later  or 
earlier  in  the  year,  they  would  have  drawn  all  London  to  see  them.  Never 
at  any  time  has  London  turned  its  back  upon  what  is  really  good.  I  can 
recall  no  single  instance  where  anything  good  in  art — home-made  or 
foreign — was  ever  cold-shouldered  in  London.  Even  now,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  exceptional  heat,  that  made  theatre-going  a  matter  almost  of 
impossibility,  and  drove  play-goers  to  the  “  Healtheries  ”  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Daly’s  company  will  be 
remembered  with  extreme  pleasure.  We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  two  comedians  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  match  in  London,  and  who  have  received  undissentient  praise ;  we 
have  welcomed  a  capital  actor  in  Mr.  John  Drew,  who  could  step  at  once 
into  our  Haymarket  or  St.  James’s;  and  in  Miss  Ada  Rehan  we  have 
found  a  most  charming  actress,  with  a  power  of  humour  at  her  command 
such  as  very  few  pretty  women  possess.  The  one  actress  in  Mr.  Daly’s 
company  who  was  misunderstood  by  the  English  public  was  Miss  Rehan, 
but  her  art  was  quite  as  fine  and  her  humour  far  more  subtle  than  that  of 
her  companions.  If  London  had  only  been  in  a  play-going  mood  when 
Mr.  Daly’s  company  arrived,  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  there 
would  have  discovered  how  cleverly  a  German  play  can  be  adapted  by  Mr. 
Daly,  and  how  excellently  it  can  be  acted  by  a  company  accustomed  to  play 
together.  Mr.  Daly’s  company  has  no  doubt  met  with  misfortune,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  they  have  been  treated  with  unfairness. 

Mr.  Boucicault  complains  that  in  the  press  only  “stars”  are  praised  in 
long  articles,  but  that  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  devote  any  space  to  the 
“  merits  of  a  young  actor  or  young  lady  that  have  in  them  the  germ  of  a 
great  artist.”  The  veteran  must  have  been  enjoying  a  long  sleep,  like  Rip 
van  Winkle.  He  is  evidently  thinking  of  his  old  Adelphi  days.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  journalism  when  modest  merit  was  so  quickly 
recognized  and  so  conscientiously  fostered  ?  Where  would  have  been 
your  Hares  and  Cecils,  your  Beerbohm-Trees  and  Brookfields,  your 
Rorkes  and  Lindens,  your  Forbes-Robertsons  and  Millwards,  if  the  very 
thing  were  not  constantly  done  which  Mr.  Boucicault  insists  is  never 
thought  about?  But  if  a  “star”  actor  plays  Hamlet  or  Richelieu,  it 
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would  look  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  devote  half  a  column  to  the  germ 
of  a  Rosencrantz  or  the  promise  of  a  Guildenstern,  the  cleverness  of  a  De 
Beringhen,  or  the  charm  of  a  Julie  de  Mortemar. 

However,  there  is  some  consolation  amidst  all  this  fallacy  and,  shall  we 
say,  ingratitude.  Mr.  Boucicault  has  got  rid  of  his  ailments,  and  he  has 
secured  an  actress  “  entirely  satisfactory  ”  to  himself  in  Miss  Helen  Leigh, 
who  may  be — and  no  doubt  is — a  genius.  London  has  not  as  yet  been 
illumined  by  her  talent. 

In  these  days,  when  recitations  have  become  so  popular  that  no  soirde 
or  matinee  can  dispense  with  this  pleasing  form  of  entertainment, 
artistes  of  recognized  talent  should  be  careful  in  their  selection  of  pieces. 
If  an  amateur  recites  a  silly  piece,  little  harm  is  done  except  to  himself, 
and  this  is  of  trifling  consequence.  But  the  artiste  sets  the  fashion,  and 
therefore  assumes  an  undoubted  responsibility.  Coquelin  Cadet  is 
answerable  for  a  great  deal  of  bad  literature.  His  ability  in  making  much 
out  of  a  little  has  degenerated  into  the  conviction  that  he  can  even  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  and  he  takes  up  too  indiscriminately  all  monologues 
written  for  him.  He  once  wrote  to  Quatrelle,  who  had  promised  him  a  new 
monologue,  “  Cela  ne  sera  jamais  assez  bete,”  and  Quatrelle  acted  up  to  his 
request,  but  he  was  “  bete”  as  an  “homme  d’esprit”  can  be,  when  he  does 
so  purposely ;  and  Coquelin’s  wonderful  sense  of  humour  in  reciting  idiotic 
things  must  have  made  it  a  truly  amusing  performance.  Unfortunately 
this  sort  of  thing  has  encouraged  many  would-be  writers  to  concoct  mono¬ 
logues  that  are  “  bete  ”  simply  because  they  cannot  be  anything  else,  and 
they  think  it  quite  enough  to  print  under  the  title,  “  A  dire  par  Coquelin 
Cadet,”  to  stamp  the  thing  as  good.  Coquelin  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
this  sort  of  thing  if  he  were  more  exclusive  in  his  repertoire.  The  success 
of  a  monologue  should  not  be  entirely  due  to  the  talent  of  the  reciter,  and 
the  piece  ought  to  stand  the  test  of  reading. 

The  “  Billee  Taylor  ”  company  gave  a  performance  at  the  Grand  Theatre 
Municipal  de  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  on  July  28.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
an  English  company  appearing  abroad  should  be  so  imperfect.  French¬ 
men  do  not  come  to  London  as  often  as  Englishmen  go  to  Paris,  and  they 
might  judge  of  English  histrionic  art  by  the  specimen  they  see.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  some  good  acting ;  but  of  this  anon.  We  must  be 
fair,  and  first  of  all  speak  of  the  unavoidable  difficulties  under  which  the 
company  laboured.  On  the  27  th,  about  half-past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  The  Swallow.  Poor  Swallow  !  she  had  been 
unmercifully  tossed  on  the  briny  ocean.  As  fate  would  have  it,  “  Billee 
Taylor  ”  and  company  had  entrusted  themselves  to  this  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  their  trust  had  not  been  rewarded.  Sea-sickness  is  not  the  best 
preparation  for  good  singing,  and  probably  by  the  next  evening  some  of 
the  voices  were  still  suffering  from  its  effects.  Another  contre-temps  was 
the  want  of  time  for  sufficient  rehearsals  with  the  local  orchestra,  who, 
usually  good,  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  continually  a  bar  before  or 
behind  the  singers.  This  must  have  been  most  trying  for  them.  The 
choruses  were  good.  What  I  could  not  understand  was  the  unrehearsed 
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appearance  of  the  acting.  In  some  cases  it  was  decidedly  very  good. 
Miss  Rosie  St.  George  was  a  very  pleasing  Phoebe  ;  Miss  Longrnore  an 
amusing  Eliza;  and  Miss  Rose  Paton  was  the  most  charming,  lively, 
roguish  little  Susan  you  could  wish  for.  Mr.  J.  MacMillan  was  also  an 
excellent  Ben  Barnacle ;  his  acting  is  full  of  spirit,  and  he  has  a  good  voice 
besides.  Miss  Rose  Paton  and  Mr.  J.  MacMillan  should  please 
wherever  they  go.  What  seemed  to  me  unaccountable,  was  the  way  the 
performance  dragged ;  that  the  performers  who  had  been  repeatedly 
acting  the  same  play  should  at  times  seem  as  if  they  did  not  know  what 
was  coming  next.  Mr.  W.  Osborne  as  Billee  Taylor  did  not  even 
attempt  to  act,  hardly  to  sing;  he  just  opened  his  mouth  and  the  notes  fell 
out  as  best  they  could — not  always  in  tune,  unfortunately.  His  stage  walk 
was  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a  marionette.  The  ladies  carried  the 
day.  The  schoolgirls’  choruses  were  especially  good  ;  and  Miss  Baker  and 
Miss  Richards  danced  their  sailor’s  hornpipe  very  gracefully.  The  per¬ 
formance  concluded  with  “  Turn  him  out ;  ”  Miss  Rose  Paton  and  Mr.  J. 
MacMillan  again  appearing  to  advantage.  Of  the  others,  the  least  said 
the  better. 


Sardou’s  eccentric  comedy  “  Divorgons  ”  has  this  summer  been  produced 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  with  much  success.  The  old  theatre  (Grand  Theatre 
Municipal)  is  this  year  in  the  hands  of  M.  Paul  Berard,  who  proves 
himself  to  be  as  able  a  manager  as  he  is  a  clever  actor.  His  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  all-important  part  of  Des  Prunelles,  the  husband,  is  remarkably 
good.  Quiet  and  gentlemanly,  every  point  is  indicated  without  too  great 
a  stress  being  laid  upon  it.  Where  M.  Paul  Berard  slightly  fails,  is  in  the 
last  act ;  the  interpretation  is  still  good,  but  wanting  in  vivacity,  and  for 
the  first  time  one  notices  that  the  actor  is  not  quite  as  young  as  the 
character  he  represents.  Mdlle.  E.  Cerny,  who  has  made  her  mark 
in  Paris,  both  at  the  Palais-Royal  and  the  Varietes,  acts  the  part  of 
Cyprienne,  the  wife,  in  a  manner  which  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Chau- 
mont.  Her  acting  is  full  of  spirit,  fun,  and  meaning.  The  only  fault  to 
find  is,  that  sometimes  she  underlines  too  strongly  some  bit  of  her  role. 
The  impersonation  would  be  all  the  more  piquante,  if  it  were  interpreted 
en  femme  du  monde.  But,  if  lacking  in  refinement,  Mdlle.  Cerny  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  artiste.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  filled  up  by  the  usual 
run  of  French  provincial  actors  and  actresses,  who  do  fairly  well.  The 
mise-en-scene  is  far  better  than  is  usual  at  Boulogne.  The  performances 
here  are  well  attended. 


It  is  pleasant  to  receive  letters  like  the  following: — 

“  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  obtained  your  July  number.  Often  have 
I  wished  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  work  which  you  are  doing 
in  your  monthly.  This  moment  I’ve  been  running  over  your  criticism  of 
‘  Chatterton,’  and  immediately  after  underlining  the  three  sentences  at  the 
top  of  page  39 — so  fully  did  I  endorse  their  sentiment — I  met  with  your 
honest  yet  kindly  remarks  about  Mr.  Spurgeon.  That  settled  it.  ‘  I 
must,’  said  I,  seizing  a  pen,  ‘  write  a  simple  word  that  may  be  in  spirit  at 
least  appreciated  by  Mr.  Scott.’  Let  me  then  say  that  with  regret  I  con- 
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fess  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  position  is  that  of  a  number — perhaps  not  a 
majority — in  his  profession.  I  myself  belong  to  that  same  profession ; 
and  so  you  see  in  all  probability  I  fall  in  with  a  class  of  people  and 
sentiment  of  a  somewhat  different  tone  from  those  associated  with  your 
life-course.  If  so,  then  let  me  say  that  I  find — after  cautiously  yet  straight¬ 
forwardly  speaking  in  high  terms  of  dramatic  entertainment  and  its  exponents 
— i.e.,  of  such  as  Macready,  Irving,  Barrett,  the  Kendals,  and  hosts  of  others 
— a  very  natural,  though  often  stealthy,  admiration  for  the  drama.  Then,  of 
course,  you  will  understand  that  as  one  who  is  so  interested  in  the  stage  as 
to  read  every  line  of  your  Theatre,  month  by  month,  and  who  is  also 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  I  ever  advocate  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  plays  to  be  seen,  the  theatres  to  be  entered,  the  actors  to 
be  followed,  and  declare  that  it  is  indeed  a  Christian  duty  to  encourage 
the  painstaking  actor,  the  progressive  and  respectable  manager,  the  play¬ 
wright,  who  cultivates  heart  and  mind  by  personal  patronage ;  and  thus 
only  can  the  society  called  Christian  aid  that  visible  development  of  an 
amusement  which  has  no  equal  for  intellectuality,  and  which  is  too  human 
and,  I  believe,  too  capable  of  educating  and  improving  men  to  be  destroyed 
by  opposition. 

“  Thank  you  for  so  often  showing  that  there  is  room  for  progress  in  the 
profession  and  the  art.  It  is  so.  Am  I  misunderstanding  your  work  and 
spirit  when  I  pray  that  the  great  Lover  of  human  hearts  and  Improver  of 
human  lives  may  help  you  in  each  honest  endeavour?” 

A.  Reichardt,  the  composer  of  the  once  so  popular  song,  “  Thou  art  so 
near  and  yet  so  far,”  and  who  has  for  some  years  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  has  just  been  awarded  the 
Academical  palms. 

Our  Melbourne  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  On  Saturday,  May  31,  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  appeared  at  our  Theatre 
Royal  as  Mercy  Merrick  in  ‘The  New  Magdalen.’  She  achieved  but 
a  partial  success,  the  character  not  being  in  any  way  suited  to  her  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  speech  and  action.  ‘Notre  Dame,’  with  Miss  Lewis  as 
Esmeralda,  was  produced  on  Monday,  June  9,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some 
really  excellent  scenic  and  spectacular  effects,  ran  till  Saturday,  June  30^ 
when  it  was  replaced  by  ‘  The  Planter’s  Wife,’  which  is  now  running.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vernon  took  his  Melbourne  benefit  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on 
May  31,  appearing  in  ‘  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,’  ‘  Plis  Last  Legs,’  and  ‘  Nance 
Oldfield.’  Miss  Ward  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  last-named 
play.  The  house  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Mr.  ATrnon  made  a  speech 
and  expressed  the  lively  satisfaction  Miss  Ward  and  himself  had  felt  at  the 
success  of  their  first  season  in  the  Colonies.  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Vernon 
left  for  Sydney  on  the  following  Monday,  and  opened  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  with  ‘  Forget-me-Not  ’  on  June  7.  ‘  The  Queen’s  Favourite  ’  is  now 

being  played  by  them.  Miss  Marie  de  Grey  and  her  London  Comedy 
Company,  after  a  most  successful  Adelaide  season,  opened  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  on  Saturday,  June  21,  with ‘She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’  Miss  De 
Grey  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  critics,  and  seems  likely  to  do 
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exceedingly  well.  Mrs.  Chippendale  is  a  great  favourite,  and  speaks  of 
settling  in  this  colony.  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal  ’  is  spoken  of  as  the 
next  on  the  list  of  the  old  comedies  to  be  produced.  Miss  De  Grey’s 
company  is  a  fairly  efficient  one.  The  Mageronis,  at  the  Opera  House, 
concluded  a  fairly  successful  season  on  Friday,  June  28,  when  Signora 
Mageroni  appeared  in  ‘  Marie  Stuart,’  the  performance  being  for  her 
benefit.  A  lively  drama,  ‘  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,’  is  now  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  It  is  about  the  worst  play,  morally  and  artistically,  that  we  have 
had  for  years.  The  Melbourne  Musical  Union  gave  a  high-class  render¬ 
ing  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  ‘Martyr  of  Antioch ’at  the  Town  Hall  on 
June  21.  The  Bijou  Theatre,  now  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Emelie  Melville,  has  been  giving  revivals  of  ‘  The  Grand  Duchess,’ 

‘  Madame  Angot,’  and  ‘  The  Princess  of  Trebizonde,’  during  the  month. 

‘  Fun  on  the  Bristol  ’  has  made  a  great  success  in  Sydney  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  and  is  reported  to  be  turning  money  away  every 
evening.  The  ‘Boccaccio’  company  are  still  touring  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  the  ‘  Mascotte’  and  ‘Zorette’  combinations  have  just  finished  their 
trips.  Jennie  Lee  opens  in  Sydney  Opera  House  on  July  5  with  the 
evergreen  ‘Joe.’  Her  Brisbane  season  has  been  an  enormous  success. 
Present  whereabouts  of  English  actors  and  actresses  in  these  colonies  : — 
Miss  Annette  Ivanova,  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Appleby  and  G.  Loredan,  on 
tour  with  ‘  Boccaccio,’  in  Auckland,  N.Z. ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodfield  in 
Brisbane,  with  the  ‘  Mascotte’ combination;  Miss  Watts-Phillips,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cates,  Fred.  Park,  and  Fleming  Norton,  in  Melbourne ;  Miss 
Annie  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  G.  S.  Titheradge,  A.  Redwood,  Phil.  Day, 
and  H.  W.  Bennett,  in  Adelaide,  with  ‘  Impulse;’  Miss  Genevieve  Ward, 
and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Vernon  and  George  Leitch,  are  in  Sydney.  ‘  The 
Silver  King’  and  ‘Impulse’  have  been  most  successful  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Adelaide.  The  company  open  at  our  Theatre  Royal  in  ‘  The 
Turn  of  the  Tide’  on  July  12.” 

Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  of  Shoe  Lane,  will  publish  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  a  volume  under  the  title  of  “  Ballads  and  Poems  for  Recitation,”  by 
Emilia  Aylmer  Blake  (Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing).  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  little  book,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  a  popular  form, 
and  should  command  a  ready  sale. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  sends  some  additional  notes  on  the 
recent  performances  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Coombe  House  : — 

“  As  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  course  of  events  in  connection  with 
the  Shakesperean  representation  at  Coombe  Wood,  I  may  be  able  to  touch 
upon  a  few  facts  that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  more  casual  observers. 
The  idea  of  the  performance  originated  entirely  with  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell,  and  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  a  nineteenth-century  novelty  in 
the  matter  of  stage-plays.  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  had  painted  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Calhoun  in  her  Rosalind  dress  in  the  wood  of  Coombe  Warren, 
and  Lady  Archibald  then  and  there  conceived  the  idea  of  acting  the  forest 
scenes  from  ‘  As  You  Like  It’  on  that  very  spot.  Mr.  J.  McNeil  Whistler 
was  at  the  time  painting  the  portrait  of  Lady  Archibald  which  occupied  a 
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prominent  position  at  the  Grosvenor  Exhibition  ;  and  it  was  in  the  painter’s 
studio  that  Mr.  Godwin  met  Lady  Archibald,  talked  over  the  suggestion, 
and  finally  settled  to  undertake  the  re-arrangement  of  the  play  and  the 
necessary  “cuts,”  as  well  as  the  duties  of  stage-manager,  designer  of 
costumes,  and  general  director. 

“  In  the  early  spring  of  this  year  preparations  were  commenced  to  give 
tangible  form  to  Lady  Archibald’s  charming  idea.  Mr.  Godwin  set  to 
work  upon  his  notebook,  and  cutting  up  two  copies  of  the  complete 
edition  of  ‘  As  You  Like  It,’  he  pasted  the  pages  in  the  note-book,  design¬ 
ing  the  dresses  as  he  came  to  each  character  :  a  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge’s  grounds  at  Coombe  Warren  was  also  drawn  therein.  It  was 
determined  to  retain  all  the  lines  set  down  to  Jaques,  and  likewise  to  keep 
Sir  Oliver  Martext  among  the  dramatis  persona.  All  the  resources  which 
an  open-air  framework  offered  were  carefully  utilized — the  keynote  of  the 
whole  woodland  life  of  the  banished  Duke  and  his  faithful  adherents  being 
taken  from  the  answer  given  by  Charles  the  Wrestler  to  Oliver,  in  the  first 
act :  ‘They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  many  merry  men 
with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  :  they 
say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  care¬ 
lessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.’  Shortly  after  these  preliminary 
arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  project  was,  for  certain  unexpected 
causes,  temporarily  quiescent. 

“  Although  the  designs  could  not  be  entirely  carried  out  in  the  dresses 
supplied  by  Messrs.  May,  the  costumes  were  altered  to  accord,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  Mr.  Godwin’s  idea  of  accuracy  and  harmonious  colouring, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the  hues  and  shades  employed,  in  order 
that  they  might  blend  picturesquely  with  the  surrounding  foliage.  The 
period  was  fixed  between  the  years  1470  and  1480,  as  after  that  date  there 
were  no  more  independent  dukes  in  Lrance.  Day  after  day  was  passed  at 
the  costumier’s  in  selecting  colours  and  materials  ;  and  I  noticed  how 
especially  careful  the  manager  was  to  choose  old  dresses  for  the  banished 
landless  lords  and  their  followers,  to  contrast  with  the  fresher  and  more 
showy  costumes  worn  by  the  ‘  young  gentlemen  of  estate,’  who  were  the 
new  arrivals  in  the  forest.  Touchstone’s  dress  was  the  only  absolutely  new 
one  furnished  by  Messrs.  May,  and  accurately  following  the  design.  Miss 
Calhoun  wore  her  own  dress  as  Rosalind,  the  same  in  which  she  appeared  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  Lady  Archibald’s  Orlando  dress  was  made  from  the 
same  pattern  in  different  colours.  It  struck  me  as  founded  more  or  less  on 
the  Saint  Hubert  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  Miss  A.  Schletter,  as  Celia,  wore  a 
costume  that  accorded  better  with  Mr.  Godwin’s  ideas  than  did  the  dresses 
of  the  other  ladies.  Mrs.  Plowden  certainly  made  a  picture  as  Phcebe, 
but  her  costume  might  be  fairly  considered  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  picture,  from  its  over-brilliant  colouring.  Audrey’s  dress  was  a 
home-made  affair.  The  bycocket  caps,  so  familiar  to  students  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  donned  by  Jaques  and  the  other  lords,  and  were 
more  suitable  than  the  head-gear  usually  worn  in  the  stage  presentation  of 
this  play. 

“  On  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  refusing  the  use  of  his  grounds  for  the 
performance,  various  offers  were  made  by  Lord  Wolverton  and  other 
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gentlemen.  It  was  ultimately  settled  that  the  grounds  of  Coombe  House, 
most  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  A.  Campbell  by  Dr.  M‘Geagh, 
would  be  the  most  suitable  spot.  The  cast  was  subsequently  filled  up — 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  being  specially  designated  to  enact  the  melancholy 
Jaques.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  filled  partly  by  friends  of  Lady 
Archibald,  and  partly  by  professional  and  amateur  actors  selected  by  Mr. 
Godwin ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
music  and  the  chorus.  About  May  22,  Mr.  Godwin  left  for  Denmark,  and 
during  his  absence  matters  were  in  abeyance.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
town,  rehearsals  were  commenced  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms.  A  hall  was 
selected  in  preference  to  a  theatre,  so  as  to  avoid  the  conventional  stage 
exits  and  entrances.  Piled-up  chairs  represented  the  trees,  and  upturned 
benches  the  banks  and  fallen  tree-trunks.  Eleven  rehearsals  took  place  at 
the  Cavendish  Rooms,  but  the  entire  cast  was  never  present,  only  a  few  of 
the  principals  coming  at  odd  times.  When  the  rehearsals  took  place  in  the 
woods,  the  attendance  was  more  satisfactory.  Many  happy  suggestions 
were  made  by  Lady  Archibald  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  such  as 
the  erection  of  a  rustic  shed  attached  to  the  tree  around  which  the  action 
of  the  play  would  centre.  Faggots  of  wood  were  heaped  up  to  cover  the 
exits,  and  the  construction  of  the  auditorium,  the  falling  curtain,  and  the 
fern-bank  in  lieu  of  foot-lights,  were  all  planned  and  directed  by  the 
manager.  The  curtain  was  worked  by  means  of  guiding-cords  and  pulleys 
held  in  two  pieces  of  wood  attached  to  the  two  trees  that  formed  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  proscenium.  This  curtain  was  lowered  during  the 
action  and  raised  for  the  etitr'ades.  The  two  men  who  attended  to  this 
were  stationed  behind  the  aforementioned  trees,  and  were  both  dressed  as 
foresters. 

“  Mr.  Godwin  himself  wore  the  dress  of  a  friar,  so  that  at  any  time  he 
might  appear  on  the  scene  if  necessary.  He  represented  the  ‘  old  religious 
man  ’  who  converts  the  usurping  Duke  from  his  wicked  purpose,  and  he  it 
was  who  gave  the  Church’s  blessing  to  Rosalind  and  Celia  when  they 
came  in  in  their  bridal  attire  in  the  last  scene.  Even  the  call-boy,  Master 
W.  Phillips,  was  dressed  in  shepherd  guise,  and,  besides  taking  part  in  the 
general  grouping,  he  led  the  cattle  and  sheep  across  the  stage  at  appropriate 
times.  All  conventional  stage  business  was  set  aside,  and  the  whole  repre¬ 
sentation  thought  out  from  an  artist’s  stand-point,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
play  in  its  fullest  and  most  perfect  sense.  Thus  it  was  that  the  carrying  of 
him  ‘  who  killed  the  deer  ’  was  so  realistically  carried  out,  while  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  hunt,  the  position  of  Ganymede’s  cot,  and  the  banished  Duke’s 
cave,  were  throughout  considered  and  kept  in  sight.  The  procession  of 
the  dead  deer  and  the  real  staghounds,  the  goats  led  across  the  stage, 
and  the  chiming  of  their  tuneful  set  of  bells,  all  contributed  to  heighten  the 
effect.” 


Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  commenced  his  summer  season  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  on  August  9.  The  chief  item  in  his  programme  was  a 
new  version,  by  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pollock,  of  MM.  Jaime  and  Bayard’s 
“  Le  R£veil  du  Lion.”  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  brought  out  a  version  of 
the  same  piece,  under  the  title  of  “The  Roused  Lion,”  at  the  Haymarket 
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Theatre,  on  November  15,  1847.  The  comedy  then  made  a  great  hit, 
an  event  due  more  to  the  acting  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Keeley  than 
to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  play.  In  “  Evergreen/’  the  present  version 
of  the  French  piece,  Mr.  Brookfield  takes  the  part  of  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  who  surprises  his  nephew  by  suddenly  visiting  him 
in  Paris.  The  uncle,  M.  de  Fonblanche,  has  been  insulted  by  a  young 
coxcomb,  upon  whom  he  has  his  revenge  in  making  him  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  whole  company.  The  piece  has  no  plot,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  owes  its  existence  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  actor  to  excel  in 
the  impersonation  of  the  elderly  gentleman.  Mr.  Brookfield  admirably 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  part,  and  gave  a  well-studied  and 
capitally  acted  exposition  of  the  character.  Our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  some  particulars  of  the  career  of  this  young  actor.  He  was  born  in 
1857  ;  and  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  January  31,  1880,  as 
Mr.  Sharp  in  “  Money/’  the  occasion  being  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft.  At  the  same  theatre  he 
subsequently  acted  these  parts: — Krux,  in  “School,”  on  November  27, 
1880  ;  in  1881,  on  February  5,  Mr.  Soaper,  in  “  Masks  and  Faces;”  June 
ix,  Mr.  John  Chodd,  jun.,  in  “Society;”  November  26,  Sir  Thomas 
Duncan,  in  “A  Fesson;”  in  1882,  on  January  19,  Sergeant  Jones,  in 
“  Ours;”  April  25,  Narqisse,  in  “  Odette ;”  October  7,  Mr.  Colepepper,  in 
“The  Overland  Route;”  in  1883,  on  January  20,  Sam  Gerridge,  in 
“Caste;”  May  5,  Gretch,  in  “Fedora:”  November  24,  Ford  Percy 
Fewiscourt,  in  “  Fords  and  Commons  ;  ”  in  1884,  on  February  16,  Mr. 
Crossley  Beck,  in  “Peril;”  May  3,  David,  in  “The  Rivals;”  and  on 
August  9  (under  his  own  management),  Stanislas  de  Fonblanche,  in 
“  Evergreen.” 

The  recent  illness  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  proved  a  matter  for  sincere 
regret  to  those  interested  in  the  stage,  and  all  will  rejoice  at  the  recovery 
of  this  gifted  actress.  Miss  Terry  had  a  most  dangerous  illness,  but  she 
is  now  convalescent,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  quite  well  before  she  reaches 
America  again.  Before  these  lines  are  read  by  the  public,  Mr.  Irving  will 
have  finished  his  short  season  in  England.  On  his  return  to  Fondon  next 
May,  he  will  give  a  series  of  short  revivals  of  the  various  Fyceum  produc¬ 
tions.  A  revival  of  Mr.  Wills’  “  Olivia  ”  will  follow,  with  Miss  Terry  as 
the  heroine,  and  Mr.  Irving  as  the  Vicar. 

The  official  railway  guide  is  generally  a  very  uninteresting  work,  but  a 
new  departure  has  recently  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Turner  in  his  “  Picturesque  Wales  :  a  handbook  of  scenery  accessible 
from  the  Cambrian  Railways,”  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.,  price  sixpence.  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  he  has  written  a  graceful  little  volume  that  should  be  wel¬ 
come  to  those  who  seek  picturesque  scenery. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  record  that  Miss  Jessie  Vokes, 
who  had  been  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  liver,  died  on  August  5. 
Miss  Jessie  Vokes  was  born  in  Fondon,  and  brought  up  to  the  stage  from 
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childhood.  When  only  four  years  of  age  she  appeared  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  where  she  subsequently  played  several  juvenile  parts.  Her  first 
hit  was  made  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  where,  as  one  of  Triplet’s  children 
in  “  Masks  and  Faces,”  she  danced  a  jig  with  Benjamin  Webster  and  the 
late  Mrs.  R.  Honner.  It  was  in  1861  that  she  appeared  with  her  brother 
and  sisters  as  one  of  the  “Vokes  Children”  at  the  Operetta  House, 
Edinburgh.  The  success  of  the  Vokes  Family  is  too  widely  known  to  need 
any  comment  now.  They  made  their  debut  in  London  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  on  December  26,  1868,  in  the  pantomime  of  “  Humpty  Dumpty.” 
The  Vokeses  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  ten  times,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
twice.  They  have  played  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  month,  have  journeyed 
through  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley,  and  have  acted  in  every  impor¬ 
tant  city  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Canada.  Miss  Jessie  Vokes  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  instruction 
from  that  experienced  actor,  Mr.  William  Creswick.  and  she  was  taught  the 
art  of  dancing  by  the  late  Mr.  Flexmore.  At  various  times  during  her 
early  career  she  acted  the  following  parts  : — Teddy,  in  “  Dred,”  with 
Mr.  Creswick  in  the  principal  part ;  Florence,  in  “  The  Dumb  Savoyard,” 
with  Mr.  Flexmore  ;  Mamilius,  in  “  A  Winter’s  Tale,”  with  Samuel  Phelps ; 
Tyoe,  in  “  The  Pirates  of  Savannah,”  with  Charles  Mathews  ;  Prince 
Arthur,  in  “King  John,”  with  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Creswick;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  “  Richard  III.,”  with  Barry  Sullivan.  In  the  last 
season’s  pantomime,  “  Red  Riding  Hood,”  at  Her  Majesty’s,  she  acted 
Miss  Minerva  Birch,  the  schoolmistress. 


As  already  noted  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  Miss  Mary  Rorke, 
whose  photograph  is  given  in  this  number,  was  born  at  Westminster.  She 
entered  the  dramatic  profession  in  1874,  during  which  year  she  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  Croydon  Theatre.  She  made  her  debut  on 
the  London  stage  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  playing  a 
small  part  in  “  Maids  of  Honour  ”  at  the  Holborn,  then  known  as  the 
Mirror  Theatre.  She  next  played  Sophie  Crackthorp,  in  the  “  Wedding 
March.”  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  During  a  season  of  eight  months  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Liverpool,  she  gained  considerable  experience. 
She  then  joined  the  company  at  the  Court  Theatre,  where  she  acted  Fanny 
Bunter,  in  “  New  Men  and  Old  Acres.”  Another  short  engagement  at  the 
Haymarket  was  speedily  followed  by  an  offer  from  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham, 
which  resulted  in  Miss  Rorke’s  appearance  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  as  the 
heroine  in  “  Meg’s  Diversion.”  She  subsequently  acted  the  following 
characters  at  that  theatre: — Mrs.  Dorothy  Sterry,  in  “Truth;”  Carrie 
Dalrymple,  in  “Jilted;”  Mrs.  MacManus,  in  “Betsy;”  Florence,  in 
“Verbum  Sap.”  Dagmar,  in  “Where’s  the  Cat?”;  Dorine,  in  “Brave 
Hearts;”  Jennie  Talbot,  in  “  Foggerty’s  Fairy;”  Angelica  Porter,  in 
“Fourteen  Days;”  Mary  Clifford,  in  “Cupid  in  Camp;”  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  in  “The  Wedding  March.”  She  accompanied  Mr.  Wyndham  to 
America,  and  played  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  principal 
American  cities.  Returning  to  London  in  July,  1883,  she  was  engaged  by 
the  Messrs.  Gatti,  and  acted,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  leading  female 
role  in  “  The  Streets  of  London,”  and  Barbara  in  Mr.  Sims’  drama,  “  In 
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The  Management  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  arranged  with  Mr  JAS.  ELPHINSTONE,  Jun., 


FOR 
rai  in, 


BY  HIS  CELEBRATED 


COMPANY. 

Specially  organised  under  the  personal  superintendance  of  the  Author, 
(\Y.  S.  GILBERT,  Esq .)  for  the  reproduction  in  the  Provinces  of  hi» 
Celebrated  Mythological  Comedy 

PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA! 

COMMENCING 

On  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19. 


The  Company  includes  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


Mr.  ARTHUR  LYLE 
„  T.  W.  SMYTHs  ON 
„  HENRY  R ASTON 
„  PHILIP  SANDERS 


WILLIAM  EASTON 


AND 


Miss  MARY  RORKE 
„  JENNY  LEFEYKE 
LOUIE  SCOTT 
ROSE  PEARSON 
„  ELLEN  PARRY 

AND 


„  DAVID  FISHER,  Jun.  Mrs.  J.  F.  YOUNG. 


Acting  Manager  'for  Pygmalion  and)  Mr  T.  W.  P.< 
®  °  (Galatea  Company  ^ 


ARKBR 
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The  performance  will  commence  each  Evening  with  H.  T. 
Craven’s  Serio-comic  Drama,  entitled 

MILKY  WHITE  t 


Milky  White 
Dick  Dugs 
Archibald  Good 
Mrs  Saddrip 
Annie  White 


(a  Cowkeeper)  Mr  Arthur  Lyle 
Mr  David  Fisher,  Jun. 
Mr  T.  W.  Smythson 
Mrs  J.  F.  Young 
Miss  Mary  Rorke 


After  which  will  be  performed  the  Celebrated  Mythological 
Comedy,  by  W.  S.  GILBERT,  Esq.,  entitled 

PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA  ! 


Pygmalion 

Leucippe 

Chrvsos 

Agesimos 

Mimos 

Galatea 

Cynisca 

Daphne 

Myrine 


(an  Athenian  Sculptor)  Mr  Arthur  Lyle 
(a  Soldier)  Mr  Warner  Smithson 

(an  Art  Patron)  Mr  David  Fisher,  Jun. 
(Chrysos"  Slave)  Mr  Philip  Sanders 


(Pygmalion’s  Slave) 
(an  Animated  Statue) 
(Pygmalion’s  Wife) 
(Chrysos’  Wife) 
(Pygmalion’s  Sister) 


PRICES  AS  USUAL. 

Tickets  may  he  had  and  Seats  secured  at  the  usual  places 
Carriages  may  be  or  dereed  for  10.30  p.m. 


Mr  Henry  R aston 
Miss  Mary  Rorke 
Miss  Jenny  Lefevre 
Mrs  J.  F.  Young 
Miss  Louie  Scott 
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JOIN  OOSNELL  AND 

PIRffUMIIS, 

JtM  |t«)t  jjfhkas  di  J«£|  |»m|  JUi«f«ehws, 

TO 

H.M.  THE  QDEEB'  AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

Respectfully  solicit  a  trial  of  tfceir  following  articles,  which  may  be  obtained 
Perfumers  and  Druggists  throughout  the  World- 


PERFUMES  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 

In  Bottle*  of  a  hundred  ebapes,  2h.  6d.  to  J  OOa.  each. 

FINEST  TBIPLB  RXTRACT  OF 

Jasmin.  Orange  Blossoms.  Blush  Rosa.  Mlgnionetto,  A 1  Bouquet 

TOILET  WATERS  a  VINEGARS 

jJAU  DB  COLOGNE,  from  le.  to  6a.  per  Bottle. 

VIOLET  VINEGAR,  2e.  fid.  *  OCT'lYs 

FLORIDA  WATER,  8s.  6d.  par  Bottle.  Xl'Mdl  i 


PREPARATION  FOR  TEE  TEETH. 

db 

PEABL-LIKB 


PHBVBOT 
1  pbebi*o:m 
from: 

PEBETATCtKH 

DECAY. 


AISfD 

TEETH  OF 


WHITEN  EES. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

v,a  se  fossass,  ^  „ , 

Por  Prtunotljtg  the  OrowfcD  of  tha  Hair,  from  3s.  Sd.  to  So.  6i.  par  Pot.  I j 


&<%VS&  ASSA&K&.&& 

Absolutely  Restores  the  Unix  to  Its  Original  Colour,  3a.  per  Bottle. 


PREPARATIONS  for  the  COBLEXMS 

OTTO  OP  ROSE  COLD  CKEAH,  <=V\ 


la.  to  3a.  6c. 

EXTRA  HIGHLY  PKRFDUXD 


VIOLET  ft  MILLEFLEUR  TOILET  POWDER, 

In  Pockets  at  6d. ;  Tins,  Is.  8d.  each.  •  ^ ^  ^ 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS. 

Real  Old  Brown  Windsor, 

In  Pocket**  of  8  and  6  Squares,  at  la.  6d.  and  ‘In.  M. 


La  Noblesse,  Is.  8d. ;  Lettuce,  Is.  6d. 

Buch  Tablet  In  Handsome  Wrapper. 


SUPERIOR  HAIR,  TOOTH  AND 
HAIL  BRUSHES, 


C  &  W..G  F?l  CCS.  PHOTO-  LITHS,  PECKHAM 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO'S  GRAPHIC  THEATRICAL  PROGRAMME 

IS  PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

Mr.  E.  H.  BLJRGOYNE,  93,  Upper  Thames  Street,  LONDON. 

To  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed.  Collectors  of  their  Programmes  may  obtain 
Handsome  Cloth  Covers,  Price  3s.,  from  the  Be ‘  -keepers  at  .he  Theatres,  or  by  Post  from 
JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.,  or.  eceipt  of  3s.,  in  Stamps. 

Walter  SiHxiH  J  B6tgci)'De5SAlFJlf  .ft'RJlfir£K12,  II ..  U!w>tjrr.-Th»if  tp-* <  Sttefe*.;  ry,  W.C.  70G _ 14  '11/77 _ 
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the  Ranks.”  She  next  went  on  tour  to  play  the  heroine,  Ruth  Herrick,  in 
the  latter  piece,  and  she  is  still  acting  that  character  in  the  provinces. 


Henry  Garside  Neville,  son  of  the  late  John  Neville,  the  well-known  actor 
and  manager,  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1837.  Although  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  army,  he  joined  a  theatrical  company  at  an  early  age,  and 
visited  the  principal  towns  in  Lancashire  and  Ireland.  For  some  time  he 
endured  the  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a  strolling  player,  never 
refusing  a  part,  however  insignificant  it  might  be,  and  generally  acquiring 
experience  at  a  rather  high  price.  The  disappointments  he  met  with  were 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to.  leave  the  stage  in  disgust,  but  his  energy  and 
perseverance  never  gave  way.  Eventually  he  obtained  his  reward  :  Mr. 
Copeland,  the  manager  of  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre,  engaged  him  as 
“walking  gentleman  ;”  and  then  he  was  engaged  by  Madame  Celeste  for  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  He  accordingly  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at 
that  theatre  on  October  8,  i860,  as  Percy  Ardent  in  “The  Irish  Heiress.” 
On  the  1 2th  of  the  following  month  he  performed  there  the  part  of  Victor 
Savignie  in  the  production  of  “  Adrienne  ;  or,  the  Secret  of  a  Life.”  He 
then  fulfilled  a  series  of  engagements  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Dublin;  and  in  1861  was  enrolled  an  actor  of  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
At  this  house  he  remained  for  four  years,  playing  various  leading  parts  in 
the  plays  produced  there  ;  and  in  May,  1863,  after  having  made  a  hit  by 
his  acting  in  Oxenford’s  “Jack  of  all  Trades,”  and  Watts  Phillips’s  drama 
“Camilla’s  Husband,”  he  played  Bob  Brierley  in  the  production  of  Tom 
Taylor’s  drama,  “  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,”  adapted  from  the  French 
“  Leonard  ”  of  MM.  Edouard  Erisbarre  and  Eugene  Nus.  Mr.  Neville 
gained  much  praise  for  the  earnest,  truthful,  and  natural  manner  in  which 
he  impersonated  the  character. 

Mr.  Neville  now  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  profession,  and  by  his 
subsequent  essays  at  the  Olympic — as  Ivan  in  “  The  Serf,”  as  Joseph 
Wilmot  in  Tom  Taylor’s  version  of  Miss  Braddon’s  novel,  “  Henry  Dun¬ 
bar,”  and  as  Valjean  in  the  drama  of  “The  Yellow  Passport,”  adapted  by 
Mr.  Neville  himself  from  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Les  Miserables,”  he  perceptibly 
confirmed  the  advantageous  position  which  he  had  gained.  Migrating  in 
1867  to  the  Adelphi,  he  appeared  as  Job  Armroyd  in  “  Lost  in  London,” 
and  Farmer  Allan  in  Charles  Reade’s  dramatic  version  of  Tennyson’s 
“  Dora.”  The  former  character,  that  of  an  uncouth  but  fine-natured  miner, 
was  one  which  his  hearty  style  and  mastery  of  north-country  dialect  enabled 
him  to  sustain  with  the  happiest  results  ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  to  quote  Mr. 
Reade,  “  he  put  off  his  youth,  and  was  the  lion-hearted  old  farmer,  with  a 
bosom  that  could  suffer,  but  with  a  will  that  could  not  bend.”  In  1869, 
having  fulfilled  an  engagement  at  the  Globe,  he  returned  to  the  Adelphi  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Sheffield  mechanic  in  Mr.  Reade’s  “  Put  Yourself  in 
His  Place.”  After  appearing  at  the  Holborn  and  the  Duke’s,  and  fulfilling 
an  engagement  at  the  Vaudeville,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acted  Charles 
Courtley  and  Charles  Surface,  Mr.  Neville  became,  in  1873,  lessee  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  During  his  term  of  tenure  there  he  brought  out 
some  plays  at  once  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  calculated  to  employ 
his  talent  to  good  purpose.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  “  Clancarty,” 
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“The  Two  Orphans,”  and  “Buckingham.”  His  assumption  of  the 
proscribed  Jacobite  lord  was  picturesque  and  strong ;  the  character 
of  the  lame  and  down-trodden  knife-grinder  enabled  him  to  show  that 
he  could  excel  in  great  pathos  as  well  as  in  vigorous  action.  The 
following  list  of  noteworthy  plays,  produced  at  the  Olympic  between 
the  date  of  Mr.  Neville’s  first  entering  upon  the  lesseeship  and  August 
8,  1879,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  as  an  indication  of  his  dramatic 
enterprise: — (Season  1873-4)  “Sour  Grapes”  (by  H.  J.  Byron); 
“Richelieu  Redressed”  (Robert  Reece);  “School  for  Intrigue”  (James 
Mortimer);  “Clancarty”  (Tom  Taylor);  (season  1874-5)  “The 
Two  Orphans”  (John  Oxenford);  “The  Spendthrift”  (James  Albery)  ; 
“The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man  ”  (revival)  ;  (season  1875-6)  “Buckingham” 
(W.  G.  Wills);  “Clyde”  (Joseph  Hatton);  “The  Gascon”  (William 
Muskerry);  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  (B.  L.  Farjeon);  (season  1876-7) 
“  No  Thoroughfare”  (Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins)  ;  “  Si  Slocum” 
(F.  Frayne  and  Tayleur) ;  “Queen  of  Connaught”  (Robert  Buchanan); 
“  The  Wife’s  Secret  ”  (revival) ;  “  The  Scuttled  Ship  ”  (Charles  Reade) ; 
“  The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona  ”  (Frangoise  Coppee  and  Henry  Neville) ; 
“  Lady  Audley’s  Secret  ”  (revival);  (season  1877-8)  “The  Moonstone” 
(Wilkie  Collins) ;  “  Henry  Dunbar”  (revival) ;  “  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  ” 
(F.  C.  Burnand) ;  “Jealousy”  (Charles  Reade);  (season  1878-9)  “The 
Two  Orphans”  (revival).  In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Neville  played  Pierre 
Lorance  in  the  production  of  “  Proof  ”  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  At  the 
same  theatre,  in  February,  1879,  he  acted  Perinet  in  “The  Crimson 
Cross ;  ”  playing  later  on,  Master  Walter  in  “  The  Hunchback,”  and 
Charles  Surface.  He  also  appeared  during  the  season  at  the  same  house 
as  Bob  Brierley  in  a  revival  of  “  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,”  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  (1879)  he  appeared  in  the  production  of  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault’s  “  Rescued.”  In  February,  1880,  he  was  the  original  St. 
Cyr  in  “  Ninon  ”  He  played  in  April  of  the  same  year  Captain  Molyneux 
in  “  The  Shaughraun;”  and,  in  November,  Connor  O’Kennedy  in  “The 
Green  Bushes.”  Leaving  the  Adelphi,  he  acted  in  the  production  of 
“Branded”  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  in  April,  188  r;  and  in  the  autumn 
went  to  the  Court  Theatre,  where  he  played  Achille  de  Mortemar  in 
“  Honour,”  and  Sandy  McElrath  in  “  Mimi.”  He  then  went  to  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  where  he  has  acted  Charles  Surface,  Alfred  Evelyn,. 
Captain  Absolute,  and,  Mortimer  Mumpleford,  in  “  Confusion.” 
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Mrs.  Kendal  Speaks. 

“  This  absurd  mania,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  peculiar  to  the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  it 
assuredly  does  not  add  to  their  dignity.  It  is  done  in  manifold  ways  ....  by  photography,  and  by 
speech-making  ;  and  one  and  all  are  degrading  to  the  drama." — Mrs.  Kendal  s  Address  at  Birmingham. 

MRS.  KENDAL  has  been  enlivening  the  somewhat  dull 
proceedings  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Birming¬ 
ham  with  a  lecture  on  the  “  Drama.”  It  was  delivered  no  doubt  in 
her  own  irresistible  style,  and,  as  coming  from  one  of  our  first  artists, 
an  artist  held  in  universal  respect,  has  been  received  as  if  her 
words  were  inspired,  and  her  opinions  were  destined  to  settle  every 
vexed  question,  concerning  not  the  drama,  as  we  understand  it,  but 
her  own  occasionally  irritable  profession.  The  address,  when 
attentively  perused,  will  be  found  to  contain  many  things  that  are 
not  very  new  ;  more  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  very  true  ;  and 
most  that  had  far  better  have  been  left  unsaid  altogether.  As  to  the 
contrast  between  our  own  time  and  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  ; 
concerning  the  threadbare  controversy,  how  far  the  play  and  the 
players  have  improved  between  the  days  of  Garrick  and  Irving  ;  on 
the  point  of  morality  and  immorality  of  dramatic  work  as  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Oueen  Victoria,  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Kendal,  as  a  student  of  dramatic  literature,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 
It  sounds  no  doubt  strangely  to  certain  ears  when  we  are  assured 
that  the  only  fault  of  the  Restoration  dramatists  was  that  they 
called  “  a  spade  a  spade,” — whereas  the  modern  licentious  school 
is  so  gross  that  the  exhibition  of  it  drives  Mrs.  Kendal  in  disgust 
from  her  seat  in  one  of  the  Glasgow  theatres  in  the  j  ear  of  grace 
1884.  All  that  can  be  urged  against  this  argument  is  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  different  people  does  not  always  agree,  and  that  it  probably 
required  more  space  than  Mrs.  Kendal  could  afford  to  it  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  in  its  co-relation 
with  the  drama  of  the  Victorian  era.  As  a  writer  in  the  Times 
very  politely  puts  it,  “  calling  a  spade  a  spade  is  but  an  inadequate 
description  of  the  filth  which  flowed  from  the  pens  of  Dryden, 
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Congreve,  Wycherley,  Fielding,  and  a  host  of  dramatic  writers. 
And  we  should  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  change  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  is  for  the  worse.”  Quite  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  can 
quite  credit  Mrs.  Kendal’s  assurance  that  she  is  familiar  with  the 
works  she  casually  hints  at,  or  knows  more  about  them  than  in  so 
far  as  they  applied  to  her  own  stage  career.  Plays  and  players 
had  not  then  strutted  in  that  cloak  of  decorated  virtue  which  is 
now  flung  over  their  shoulders,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  lady 
would  sit  out  even  one  act  of  them  should  an  enterprising  manager 
seek  to  revive  at  Glasgow  or  elsewhere  one  of  these  old-world  reflec¬ 
tions  of  manner. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  Mrs.  Kendal’s  views  of  the  dramatic 
millennium,  to  which  we  are  all  to  aspire,  will  gain  favour  with 
many  of  her  companions,  or  is  in  any  way  consistent  with  the 
temperament  that  makes  men  and  women  actors  and  actresses. 
The  inevitable,  and,  no  doubt  laudable,  vanity  that  sends  clever 
people  of  both  sexes  on  to  the  stage,  would  scarcely  harmonize  with 
Mrs.  Kendal’s  plan  of  a  theatre  that  ceases  to  advertise,  of  artists 
that  refuse  to  be  criticized,  and  of  a  patient  public  that  is  attracted 
to  an  entertainment  by  some  unseen  force  that  Mrs.  Kendal  very 
likely  possesses,  but  that  no  one  else  would  be  rash  enough  to 
aspire  to.  Let  us  reduce  the  proposition  as  put  forward  to  its 
logical  absurdity.  A  new  play  is  produced,  say  at  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre.  The  management  is  far  too  well  bred  to  con¬ 
descend  to  anything  so  vulgar  as  an  advertisement.  The  fact  that 
a  new  play  is  to  be  produced  is  to  ooze  out  in  fashionable  society  ; 
dukes  and  duchesses  will  spread  the  happy  rumour  at  various 
reunions  ;  broughams  and  carriages  will  bear  the  entrancing  news 
to  countless  at-homes  and  afternoon  teas ;  for  what  has  the  vulgar 
public  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand  ?  Why  should  Peckham  and 
Brixton  be  enlightened  on  a  matter  that  wholly  concerns  Belgravia 
and  Mayfair?  And  the  artists,  to  a  man  and  woman,  they  would  of 
course  in  the  new  order  of  things  scorn  the  idea  of  being  criticized. 
Away  with  the  picturesque  description  of  plays  falsely  called 
criticism ;  away  with  your  untrustworthy  accounts ;  away  with 
your  enthusiasm  or  spite ;  the  actor  and  actress  of  the  future  are 
indignantly  scornful  of  such  false  guides.  It  is  the  public  they 
want.  They  would  die  if  they  happened  to  see  themselves  in 
print,  these  modest  artists ;  they  would  be  shocked  at  the  notoriety 
that  is  given  to  such  public  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  one 
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hand,  or  the  Captain  of  the  Mignonette  on  the  other.  These  are 
to  be  the  players  of  the  future,  who  will  illustrate  the  drama 
that  is  to  come.  Hitherto  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
captious  and  sensitive  to  a  fault,  demanding  publicity  when  it  was 
not  speedily  afforded  to  them,  angry  because  their  notices  did  not 
come  out  quickly  enough,  jealous  if  a  rival  obtained  one  more  line 
of  recognition  than  they  did,  eager  to  find  out  a  reason  why  so 
and  so  was  praised  or  so  and  so  blamed,  not  content  with  one  review 
in  a  paper,  but  seeking  another  and  another,  protesting  against  first- 
night  criticism,  because  it  was  not  enough,  and  begging  newspaper 
proprietors  to  devote  even  more  space  than  they  do  to  the  drama. 
But  all  this  evil  is  to  disappear  in  the  millennium  that  is  at  hand, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Kendal’s  eloquence  and  the  advantages  of  a  Social 
Science  Congress.  Theatres  are  to  exist  without  advertisements, 
and  actors  to  live  without  puff.  Commerce  is  to  change  its  tactics, 
and  human  nature  is  to  alter  its  constitution  !  “  I  am  not  a 

manageress  myself,”  eloquently  urged  Mrs.  Kendal,  “  but  only  an 
actress  in  my  husband’s  theatre.”  If  these  new  rules  for  dramatic 
procedure  are  to  be  literally  carried  out,  it  may  be  well  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  excellent  theatre  in  question  that  there  is  a  pause 
before  they  are  adopted  at  St.  James’s  Street. 

But  these  reforms  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  commerce  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  that  the  dramatic 
leopard  may  change  its  spots,  but  we  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  see  the  transformation  in  our  time.  It  was  always  believed 
that  applause  and  recognition  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  actor’s 
career.  We  always  imagined  they  lived  for  excitement  and  by 
it.  We  have  ample  evidence  that  they  do,  and  ampler  evidence 
still  that  Mrs.  Kendal  is  wholly  incorrect  in  her  assertion  “  that 
the  Press  of  the  present  day  does  not  do  all  it  might  do  for  the  true 
welfare  of  the  drama.”  Let  us  quote  the  lady’s  words,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake.  “  I  do  not  think  that  the  Press  of  the 
present  day  does  all  that  it  might  do  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  drama. 
Existing  critics  generally  rush  into  extremes,  and  either  overpraise 
or  too  cruelly  condemn.  The  public,  as  a  matter  of  course,  turn  to 
the  newspapers  for  information,  but  how  can  any  judgment  be 
formed  when  either  indiscriminate  praise  or  unqualified  abuse  is 
given  to  almost  every  new  piece  and  to  the  actors  who  interpret  it  ? 
Criticism,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  should  surely  be  criticism, 
but  nowadays  the  writing  of  a  picturesque  article,  replete  with 
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eulogy  or  the  reverse,  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  theatrical  reviewer. 
Of  course,  the  influence  of  the  Press  upon  the  stage  is  very  power¬ 
ful,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  so  if  playgoers  find  that  their  mentors  the 
critics  are  not  trustworthy  guides”  How  unconsciously  Mrs.  Kendal 
condemns  herself  and  her  career  by  these  ingenuous  remarks.  For 
close  upon  twenty  years,  to  our  own  certain  knowledge,  those  with 
whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  associated  have  followed 
with  pleasure  and  appreciation  the  art-work  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  have 
encouraged  her  efforts,  and  have  been  delighted  to  see  her  where 
she  is  at  the  very  head  of  her  profession,  its  ornament  in  a  double 
sense,  and  certainly  the  most  accomplished  artist  of  her  time.  Yet 
the  writers  who  have  patiently  and  earnestly  strengthened  Mrs. 
Kendal’s  hands,  who  have  followed  her  with  such  pleasure,  and 
congratulated  her  with  such  sincerity,  are  not  “  trustworthy  guides.” 
They  know  nothing  about  their  business.  The  converse  side  of  the 
position  clearly  is  that  artists  like  Mrs.  Kendal  have  been  treated 
all  along  with  “  indiscriminate  praise,”  have  been  the  victims  of 
foolish  “  eulogy,”  and  have  no  right  to  claim  the  position  to  which 
they  have  attained. 

How  poor  Mrs.  Kendal  must  have  suffered  all  these  years  from 
the  injudicious  appreciation  and  the  extravagant  eulogy  of  these 
“  untrustworthy  guides  !  ”  How  much  an  artist  of  her  tempera¬ 
ment  would  have  preferred  the  cold  shade  of  indifference!  If 
Mrs.  Kendal  happens  to  keep,  as  some  artists  do,  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  the  result  of  a  long,  painstaking,  and  successful 
career,  how  she  must  shudder  to  think  that  her  work  has  been  so 
constantly  hindered  by  this  uncomfortable  appreciation.  There 
are  scores  of  playgoers  who  still  take  their  places  on  a  “  first 
night”  who  can  remember  distinctly  all  that  Mrs.  Kendal  has 
done.  They  can  picture  her  at  the  Gaiety  as  the  heroine  of  her 
brother’s  pretty  play,  “  Dreams  ;  ”  they  can  recall  her  Lilian 
Vavasour,  in  “New  Men  and  Old  Acres” — a  performance  that 
was  not  distanced  by  Ellen  Terry  or  her  accomplished  sister;  they 
can  bring  back  those  celebrated  evenings  when  Mrs.  Kendal,  at  the 
Haymarket,  created  Galatea,  Zeolide,  and  all  the  heroines  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert’s  original  plays  ;  they  can  follow  her  to  the  Court 
Theatre,  where,  after  the  “  Scrap  of  Paper,”  there  was  a  moment  in 
her  “  Ladies’  Battle”  that  no  lover  of  the  delicacy  of  art  can  ever 
forget ;  and  so  on  through  her  Pauline,  her  Susan,  her  womanly 
instinct  as  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  plays  to  her  masterly 
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conception  of  the  Ironmaster’s  wife.  Part  after  part,  and  play 
after  play,  these  “  untrustworthy  guides  ”  refused  to  be  dumb,  and 
would  be  “picturesque”  at  Mrs.  Kendal's  expense.  In  the  interests 
of  art,  or  the  interests  of  the  stage,  men  quite  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  subject  that  is  dearest  to  Mrs.  Kendal’s  heart  as  she  is,  strove 
to  tell  the  public,  and  induce  the  public  to  believe,  what  excellent 
work  she  was  giving  us.  And  with  what  result  ?  To  be  told  that 
they  have  done  nothing  for  the  “  true  welfare  of  the  drama,”  that 
they  are  false  guides  and  false  counsellors,  and  to  be  sneered  at  for 
that  appreciation  which  is  the  life-blood  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
true,  and  the  breath  of  every  artist  who  deserves  the  name. 

Picturesque  articles  are  an  abomination  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  whose 
art  is  wholly  picturesque.  She  suggests  a  picture — countless 
pictures ;  her  art  is  so  vivid,  her  temperament  is  so  lively  and 
sensitive,  that  she  fills  men’s  minds  and  women’s  hearts  with 
beautiful  ideas ;  and  then  because  a  writer  conveys  what  the 
actress  has  done  in  a  picture  of  his  own,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  drama’s  greatest  enemies.  The  curse  of  this  age  is  want 
of  appreciation  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  best  work. 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  all  who  think  like  her,  might  have  whistled  to  the 
winds  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cordial  assistance  of  those  who 
think  as  she  does,  and  are  sympathetic  with  her  great  intelligence. 
Picturesque  articles  indeed  !  What  does  most  good  for  the  art 
Mrs.  Kendal  professes  ?  The  articles  written  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  containing  bare  record  of  fact,  and  not  an  illustrative  com¬ 
ment,  or  the  so-called  criticisms  of  to-day,  that  catch  the  glow 
from  the  artisPs  idea,  and  leads  the  public  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  delicate,  sensitive,  imaginative,  and  beautiful?  “  I 
do  not  think,”  says  Mrs.  Kendal  deliberately,  “  that  the  Press  of 
the  present  day  does  all  that  it  might  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  drama.” 
A  more  unjust  and  heartless  comment  on  what  has  been  done  was 
never  put  forward  in  public  utterance.  At  what  period,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Press,  has  so  much,  or 
nearly  so  much,  been  done  for  the  drama  ?  When  before  were 
matters  of  political  and  social  importance  put  aside  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  plays  and  players  ?  When  before  were  actors  and 
actresses  preferred  to  other  matters  of  current,  and  sometimes 
particular,  interest  ?  Will  Mrs.  Kendal  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  take  down  the  file  of  any  daily  paper,  to 
see  how  the  drama  was  treated  when  the  Press  according  to  her 
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theory  did  do  something  for  the  welfare  of  the  drama  ?  She,  and 
those  who  think  with  her,  would  scarcely  have  liked  to  have  lived 
in  those  days,  when  recognition  was  so  slow  and  appreciation 
so  uncommonly  torpid. 

Mrs.  Kendal  is,  presumably,  one  of  those  particular  artists  who 
has  suffered  severely  from  criticism.  She  has  never  been  appre¬ 
ciated.  She  has  lived  unrecognized  and  unpraised.  They  all  say 
so  ;  they  all  forget  the  trouble  and  the  labour  that  are  taken  to 
convey  to  the  public  the  fact  that  there  is  something  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  art  than  is  believed  in  a  very  cold,  superficial,  unreal, 
and  heartless  age.  Is  Mrs.  Kendal  really  sincere  in  her  belief 
that  appreciation  and  sympathy  are  injurious  to  the  art  she  so 
thoroughly  adorns  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  she  means,  when 
she  plays  a  character  like  the  wife  in  “  The  Ironmaster,”  that  it 
would  do  more  good  to  the  art  she  works  at  if  these  “  untrust¬ 
worthy  guides  ”  were  to  say  nothing  of  what  she  had  done,  were 
to  dismiss  her  and  her  work  in  a  couple  of  lines,  than  if  they 
followed  her,  to  the  best  of  their  poor  ability,  and  strove  to  con¬ 
vey  in  their  own  poor  words  what  she  had  suggested  by  her  own 
fine  acting  ?  Which  writer  does  most  good,  and  is  more  seriously 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  drama — the  writer  of  forty  years 
ago,  who  reported  a  play  in  the  paper  as  if  it  were  a  dog-fight,  or 
the  writer  of  to-day,  who  enters  into  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
artist’s  work  ?  “  Criticism,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,”  sneers 

Mrs.  Kendal,  “  should  surely  be  criticism.”  Nobody  claims  for  news¬ 
paper  work  of  the  kind  that  it  is  criticism.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
conscientious  descriptive  work  that  can  be  put  forward  in  the  given 
time.  It  attempts  at  any  rate  successfully  to  supply  a  great  public 
demand,  and  if  the  public  did  not  want  it,  it  would  not  exist  a  day. 
Some  may  call  it  reporting,  some  may  call  it  reviewing,  some  may  call 
it  rubbish,  as  Mrs.  Kendal  evidently  does,  but  let  her  rest  assured 
that  it  has  never  done  any  harm  to  the  higher  interests  of  the 
drama,  which  was  the  subject  of  this  lady’s  harangue  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  In  an  age  of  coldness,  cynicism,  and  indifference,  in  the  teeth 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  it  has  never  at  least  failed  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  homage  to  the  beautiful  work  which  Mrs.  Kendal  and  others 
have  perfected.  Where,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  is 
the  good  play  that  has  been  ruined  by  “  unqualified  abuse  ?  ” 
Where  is  the  actor  or  actress  who  has  been  crushed  by  the  reverse 
of  eulogy  ?  When  Mrs.  Kendal  makes  this  bold  and  sweeping 
statement,  she  is  bound  to  prove  her  case:  assertion  is  not 
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argument.  She  has  lived  at  a  time  when  she  says  indiscriminate 
praise  is  ruining  the  drama,  and  yet  she  is  the  subject  of  universal, 
cordial,  and  well-merited  praise.  It  is  impossible  not  to  treat  this 
matter  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  when  the  speaker  is  so 
deliberately  and  unnecessarily  personal.  Mrs.  Kendal  considers 
that  the  “  dignity  of  the  theatrical  profession  ”  is  lowered  by 
“  speech  making,”  and  yet  this  same  lady  never  visits  the  provinces 
without  making  a  speech  in  every  town  she  visits,  and  has  crowned 
her  indiscretion  by  making,  at  Birmingham,  the  longest  speech 
that  has  ever  been  laid  to  her  account.  No  one  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  Mrs.  Kendal’s  advocacy,  or  the  earnestness  of  her  con¬ 
victions,  but  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  cannot  fail  to  be 
surprised  when  she  is  so  wedded  to  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
drama,  that  she  cannot  believe  there  is  any  loyalty  towards  it, 
except  from  mere  drawing-room  influence  and  the  cultivation  of 
this  cant  of  respectability,  which  is  getting  as  nauseous  as  the 
Bohemianism  of  the  past.  Let  men  and  women  on  the  stage  live 
good  lives  by  all  means,  as  elsewhere,  but  their  first  duty  is  to  act, 
not  to  preach.  They  are  the  servants  not  the  masters  of  the  public. 
Charity  has  very  properly  held  out  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  when  they  take  society  by  storm, 
they  should  leave  humility  in  the  hall.  We  want  to  see  them  play, 
and  do  not  care  to  follow  them  to  their  homes,  or  to  pry  into  their 
domestic  concerns;  the  pharisaical  tone  has  been  unduly  prominent 

in  the  theatrical  world  of  late.  Plavers  are  too  much  inclined 

* 

to  make  broad  their  phylacteries  in  dramatic  drawing-rooms. 
They  had  far  better  strike  their  breasts,  and  be  thankful  for  past 
mercies. 


Round  the  Bivouac  Fire. 


\Poem  for  Recitatio?iI\ 


OUND  the  bivouac  fire,  at  midnight,  lay  the  weary  warrior-band; 


IV  Bloody  were  their  spears  with  slaughter  :  gory  was  each  hero’s  hand  : 
For  the  ghastly  fight  was  ended :  from  each  soul  a  whisper  came  : 

“  God  of  Battles  !  we  have  triumphed  :  hallowed  be  Thy  mighty  Name  !  ” 

It  was  beautiful,  at  midnight,  when  the  bloody  war  was  done, 

When  the  battle  clashed  no  longer,  and  no  longer  blazed  the  sun, 

Calmly,  in  the  balmy  starlight,  to  repose  outwearied  limbs, 

Not  a  sound  to  stir  the  stillness,  save  the  sound  of  holy  hymns  : 
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“  Thou  hast  given  us  the  glory  :  Thou  hast  cast  our  foes  to  shame  l 
God  of  Battles  !  we  have  triumphed  :  hallowed  be  Thy  mighty  Name  ! 
Thou  hast  given  us  the  glory  :  Thou  hast  bade  our  troubles  cease  : 

Thou  art  great  as  God  of  Battles  :  Thou  art  best  as  God  of  Peace  !  ” 

Peaceful  was  the  world  around  them  :  in  the  peaceful  summer  skies 
Watched  the  sentry  stars  above  them,  like  the  host  of  angel-eyes  : 

Shone  the  sentinel  stars  in  splendour  on  each  slumbering  hero’s  head, 

And  the  moonlight  gleamed  in  glory  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Rosily  wore  the  night  to  morning  :  cheerily,  at  their  heart’s  desire, 

Sang  the  soldiers  songs  of  triumph,  round  the  ruddy  bivouac  fire  : 

Flushed  their  faces  were  with  glory  :  strong  were  they,  and  brave,  and 
tall: 

But  the  tender  tears  of  childhood  bathed  the  bravest  face  of  all ! 

Pensive,  by  the  gleaming  firelight,  mute  the  lonely  warrior  stood : 

In  his  hand  a  paper  grasped  he,  scrawled  with  letters,  large  and  crude : 

In  his  gory  hands  he  grasped  it ;  and  the  tender  childly  tear, 

From  his  manly  bosom  welling,  bathed  the  blood  upon  his  spear! 

Silent  wore  the  night  to  morning  :  silent,  at  their  heart’s  desire, 

Watching,  lay  the  weary  warriors,  round  the  gleaming  bivouac  fire  : 
“What’s  the  news  from  England,  comrade  ?  What’s  the  sorry  news  for  thee, 
From  the  friends  we  left  behind  us,  and  our  home  beyond  the  sea?” 

Then  the  gory  paper  oped  he,  scrawled  with  letters,  crude  and  wild : 

“  Little  news  from  England,  comrades  :  ’tis  a  letter  from  my  child.” 

“  From  our  merry  babes  in  England,  welcome  is  the  news  !  ”  they  said  : 
And  the  soldiers  lay  in  silence,  while  the  warrior  rose,  and  read : 


“  Oh  my  father  !  what  has  kept  you?  you  are  nigh  three  years  away  : 

It  was  snow- time  when  you  left  us  :  it  was  morn  o’  New  year’s  day; 

‘  Good-by,  baby,  until  summer,  or  till  Christmas-time,’  you  said  : 

Oh  my  father  !  what  has  kept  you  ?  Summer,  Christmas,  twice  have  fled. 


“  Mother  says  your  war  is  holy — that  you  bear  a  noble  name — 

That  you  fight  for  God  and  Honour,  and  to  shield  our  home  from  shame  ; 
But  I  often  hear  her  praying  :  ‘  Make  all  war,  O  God,  to  cease  : 

Thou  art  great  as  God  of  battles  :  Thou  art  best  as  God  of  Peace  !  ’ 


“  Night  and  morn  I  pray  for  father  :  in  the  sunny  morning  hours 
I  am  often  in  the  garden  :  I  have  sown  your  name  in  flowers  ! 

Like  your  coat,  in  flowers  of  scarlet — all  in  tulips,  soldier-red  ; 

Come,  before  the  flowers  are  faded  :  come  before  your  name  is  dead ! 
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“  Little  brother  died  at  Christmas  :  mother  told  me  not  to  tell : 

But  I  think  it  better,  father ;  for  you  said,  ‘  The  dead  are  well.’ 

He  was  buried  side  o’  Mary  :  mother  since  has  never  smiled : 

Till  we  meet,  good-by,  dear  father — from  your  little  loving  child  !  ” 

Silent  wore  the  night  to  morning  :  silent,  at  their  soul’s  desire, 

Lay  the  warriors,  lost  in  dreaming,  round  the  dying  bivouac  fire  : 

Home  were  they,  once  more,  in  England  !  miles  were  they  from  war’s 
alarms  ! 

Hark  !  the  sudden  bugle  sounding  !  Hark  !  the  cry  :  “  To  arms  !  to  arms !  ” 

Out  from  ambush,  out  from  thicket,  charged  the  foemen  through  the  plain  ! 
“  Up !  my  warriors  !  arm !  my  heroes  !  Strike  for  God  and  home,  again  ! 
For  our  homes,  our  babes,  our  country !  ”  And  the  ruddy  morning  light 
Flared  on  brandished  falchions  bloody  still  with  gore  of  yesternight ! 

Purple  grew  the  plain  with  slaughter — steed  and  rider,  side  by  side ; 

And  the  crimson  day  of  carnage  in  a  crimson  sunset  died  : 

Shuddering  on  the  field  of  battle  glimpsed  the  starlight  overhead, 

And  the  moonlight,  ghost-like,  glimmered  on  the  dying  and  the  dead  ! 

Faint  and  few,  around  the  fire-light,  were  the  stretched,  outwearied  limbs  : 
Faint  and  few  the  hero-voices  that  uprose  in  holy  hymns  : 

Few  the  warriors  left  to  whisper,  “  Thou  hast  cast  our  foes  to  shame  : 

God  of  battles  !  we  have  triumphed  :  hallowed  be  Thy  mighty  Name !  ” 

On  the  purple  plain  of  slaughter,  who  is  this  that  smiles  in  rest, 

With  a  shred  of  gory  paper  lying  on  his  mangled  breast  ? 

Nought  remaining,  save  a  fragment,  scrawled  with  letters,  crude  and  wild  : 
“  Till  me  meet,  good-by,  dear  father — from  your  little  loving  child !  ” 

Raise  him  softly  :  lift  him  gently  :  stanch  his  life-blood,  ebbing  slow  : 

He  is  breathing — he  is  whispering — what  is  this  he  murmurs  low  ? 

“Saved!  my  child — my  home — my  country!  Father,  give  my  pangs 
release : 

Thou  art  great  as  God  of  Battles  :  Thou  art  best  as  God  of  Peace  !  ” 

Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A.. 
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A  Gossip  about  Actors. 

By  Charles  Hervey. 

INHERE  are  certain  occasions  when  the  philosophy  of  the  old 
French  saying,  “  Ouand  il  n’y  en  a  plus,  il  y  en  a  encore,”  is 
infinitely  consoling,  and  more  especially  to  a  writer  engaged  in 
the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  extracting  anything  new  from  so 
exhausted  a  theme  as  that  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper.  Anecdotes,  authentic  and  apocryphal,  relating  to  that 
highly  popular  institution  the  theatre,  its  celebrities  and  its  non¬ 
entities,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  by  compilers 
of  memoirs  and  reminiscences  as  a  legitimate  seasoning  wherewith 
to  flavour  their  less  digestible  materials  ;  many  of  them — probably 
on  the  principle  that  one  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
having  figured  over  and  over  again  in  divers  shapes  without 
exposing  the  narrator — the  public,  as  a  rule,  being  accustomed  to 
accept  “  bis  repetita  ”  with  indulgent  equanimity — to  any  very 
severe  strictures  on  the  score  of  non-originality.  I  dare  not 
venture  positively  to  assert — for  the  best  memories  are  sometimes 
treacherous — that  not  one  of  the  subjoined  “  ana  ”  has  ever  pre¬ 
viously  found  its  way  into  print,  but  I  can  conscientiously  guarantee 
that  the  majority  have  not;  it  is,  however,  safer  to  remind  the 
friendly  reader  that,  in  the  possible  event  of  his  recognizing  an 
old  acquaintance,  he  has  always  the  resource  of  following  Mr. 
Gregsbury’s  advice  to  his  discontented  constituent  Pugstyles,  and 
“  going  on  to  the  next.” 

The  26th  of  March,  1847,  vvas  a  memorable  day  for  Parisian 
flaneurs ,  crowds  of  them  flocking  betimes  to  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  along  which  the  funeral  procession  of  the  celebrated 
actress,  Mdlle.  Mars,  was  about  to  pass  on  its  way  to  Pere  la 
Chaise.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  betook  myself  thither  ; 
and  securing  a  “  coign  of  vantage,”  waited  patiently  for  the  arrival 
of  the  hearse  and  the  long  train  of  mourners,  chiefly  composed  of 
literary  men  and  actors  from  every  theatre  in  Paris.  Immediately 
after  the  members  of  the  family,  the  entire  male  contingent  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  marched  in  a  body ;  and  perceiving  among 
them  my  old  friend  Regnier,  I  joined  him,  and  walked  by  his 
side  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  cemetery.  There  so  many  people 
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were  assembled  that  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  order. 
Little  by  little,  the  regularity  of  the  procession,  already  endangered 
by  the  pressure  from  outsiders,  was  completely  disorganized  ;  and, 
gradually  borne  back  by  the  crowd,  I  found  myself  a  few  minutes 
later  separated  from  my  companion,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  the  only  familiar  faces  visible  being  those  of  two  actors 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  Levassor  and  Grassot.  The  latter;  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  breath — for  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  mass — declared  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  felt  so  thirsty — a  very  common  complaint  of 
his,  by  the  way — that  until  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  a 
“  bock,”  he  would  not  move  a  step  further.  On  LevassoEs  quietly 
hinting  that  it  was  hardly  the  moment  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
weakness,  “  Sois  tranquille,”  replied  Grassot,  who  could  not  even 
then  restrain  his  punning  propensities,  “je  serai  convenable.  Je 
demanderai  de  la  Here  de  Mars  !  ” 

I  have  rarely  met  with  a  pleasanter  specimen  of  the  old  school 
of  actors  than  Perlet,  the  original  representative  of  the  “  Comedien 
d’Etampes,”  the  “  Gastronome  sans  argent,”  and  a  score  of  other 
popular  types  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gymnase.  He  had  long 
since  retired  from  the  stage,  and,  when  I  knew  him,  was  living 
contentedly  on  a  small  income  derived  from  his  savings,  and 
occupying  himself  exclusively  with  literary  composition.  An 
avowed  partisan  of  theatrical  tradition,  he  had  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  “  romantic  ”  fraternity,  the  mere  mention  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
name  having  as  inflammable  an  effect  on  him  as  a  red  flag  to  an 
enraged  hull.  He  preferred  Mdlle.  Duchesnois  to  Mdlle.  Rachel, 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  latter  not  atoning,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  want  of  real  sensibility  ;  whereas  the  former  not  only  felt 
what  she  said,  but  made  all  who  heard  her  feel  it  too.  Speaking 
of  her  unprepossessing  exterior,  he  remarked,  that  she  reminded 
him  of  the  famous  contralto  Madame  Pisaroni,  who  on  her  first 
appearance  in  Paris,  conscious  of  the  unpromising  effect  produced 
on  the  audience  by  her  extreme  ugliness,  came  forward  and 
requested  them  to  “  hear  her  sing,  and  judge  her  afterwards.” 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  Mdlle.  Rachel’s  love  of  money, 
and  the  singular  ability  invariably  displayed  by  her  in  extracting 
an  advantageous  quid  pro  quo  from  managerial  pockets  ;  but  that 
she  was  at  all  events  occasionally  capable  of  a  graceful  act  of 
liberality  the  following  well-authenticated  anecdote  will  show. 
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One  evening-,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  “  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,”  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  Madame  Allan,  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon  of  the  drama,  discovered  that  she  had  left  at  home 
the  ring  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  the  first  act,  and  was 
about  to  substitute  another  for  it,  when  Rachel,  taking  from  her 
finger  a  very  handsome  one  encircled  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
requested  her  colleague’s  acceptance  of  it. 

“Not  as  a  gift,  surely  !  ”  exclaimed  Madame  Allan,  examining 
the  jewel  with  admiration. 

“  You  would  sincerely  grieve  me  by  returning  it,”  said  Rachel 
in  her  most  courteous  tone  ;  “  for  in  that  case  you  would  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  wear  it.” 

A  good  many  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  a  fish  dinner  given 
by  a  friend  at  Greenwich,  the  locality  chosen  being  naturally  that 
time-honoured  hostelry,  the  “  Ship.”  One  of  the  guests  was 
Alfred  Bunn,  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  a  well-known 
lover  of  good  cheer.  On  the  evening  in  question  he  was  in  high 
force,  and  told  us  story  after  story,  mostly  relating  to  his  own 
theatrical  experiences,  winding  up  with  an  amusing  account  of  an 
occurrence  which  had  taken  place  a  few  nights  before.  “  A  young 
actress  of  my  company,”  he  said,  “  was  cast  for  Luthern,*  and 
had  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  which  she  amused  herself  by  throwing 
about  the  stage  between  the  acts.  John  Cooper,  my  factotum, 
fined  her  pretty  smartly  for  this  freak  ;  and,  going  shortly  after 
into  the  green-room,  I  found  her  complaining  of  his  severity  to 
every  one  she  met.  One  of  my  best  customers — we  won’t  mention 
names — by  way  of  consoling  her,  asked  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
scribbled  on  it  the  following  lines — 

In  playful  sport  fair  Luthern  hurls  her  darts, 

A  heavy  fine  most  rigid  Cooper  names  ; 

But  when  he  finds  her  weapons  breaks  all  hearts, 

Pray,  ask  him  then  what  penalty  he  claims. 

Net  so  bad  for  a  baronet,  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Was  the  fine  maintained  ?  ”  inquired  one  of  the  party. 

“  Of  course.  John  Cooper  is  adamant  in  such  matters,  and 
very  right  too,”  said  Bunn,  probably  thinking  how  greatly  such 
little  windfalls  were  wont  to  benefit  his  treasury.  “  And  what’s 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  was  paid,”  he  added  with  a  knowing 


*  The  name  of  the  piece  has  slipped  my  memory. 
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wink  ;  “  and  all  I  can  say  is,  if  the  young  lady  has  a  fancy  for 
repeating  the  joke  on  the  same  terms,  Pm  quite  agreeable.'” 

In  the  days — now  far  distant — when  I  frequented  the  foyer  of 
the  Vaudeville  in  its  old  home  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  an 
expression  current  among  the  actors  of  that  theatre  for  some  time 
puzzled  me  sorely.  This  was  no  other  than  the  monosyllable 
“  bath,”  pronounced  of  course  “  batt,”  and  signifying  good ;  but 
why  it  bore  that  meaning,  and  whence  it  originated,  was  a  mystery 
which  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  fathomed.  One  evening,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  phrase  in  question  had  been  more  frequently  applied 

than  usual  to  a  piece  then  in  rehearsal,  I  begged  Mdlle.  - to 

enlighten  me ;  whereupon  to  my  astonishment  she  laughingly 
remarked  that,  being  “  Angleesh,”  I  ought  to  know. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Everything,”  she  replied.  “  You  must  remember  that  formerly 
your  best  letter-paper  always  had  the  word  “  Bath  ”  stamped  on 
it  ;  well,  some  one  chose  to  fancy  that  as  the  paper  was  good, 
‘  Bath  ’  must  necessarily  mean  as  much.  Voild  tout.” 

I  recollect  once  hearing  Madame  Dorval,  when  at  the  height  of 
her  celebrity,  relate  some  of  her  early  experiences  while  a  member 
of  a  strolling  company,  wandering  about  the  provinces  after  the 
fashion  of  Scarron’s  “  Roman  comique.”  “  On  one  occasion,”  she 
said,  “  the  theatre  was  so  small  that  there  was  no  room  on  the 
stage  for  the  chorists,  who  were  perched  on  ladders  outside  the 
building,  their  heads  alone  being  visible  to  the  audience.  It  was 
a  wet  night,  and  we — for  I  was  one  of  them — had  to  sing  as 
joyously  as  we  could  under  the  circumstances — 

‘  Ah  !  quel  beau  jour  !  ah  !  quel  plaisir  ! 

Ah  !  pour  nous  quelle  fete !  ’ 

shivering  with  cold,  and  drenched  with  the  rain  trickling  through 
the  holes  of  our  umbrellas.!  And  yet,”  she  added  with  a  sigh, 
“  I  was  happier  then  than  I  am  now  !  ” 

Somewhere  about  forty  years  ago,  Farren  (the  “  cock  salmon  ”) 
was  starring  at  Brighton,  and  selected  among  other  pieces  for 
his  benefit  Buckstone’s  farce,  f‘  Nicholas  Flam.”  In  it  the  part 
of  Shrimp,  the  lawyer’s  clerk,  was  given  to  a  low  comedian  more 
remarkable  for  “  cheek  ”  than  talent,  who,  when  kindly  admo¬ 
nished  by  the  “  star  ”  to  avoid  undue  exaggeration,  took  the  hint 
very  ungraciously,  and  replied  with  a  sneer  that  he  wanted  no 
one  to  teach  him  his  business.  After  the  performance,  during 
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which  the  clerk’s  incompetency  had  spoiled  more  than  one  of 
Farren’s  effects,  the  latter,  in  a  high  state  of  indignation,  bounced 
into  Vining’s  (the  manager’s)  room,  and  angrily  declared  that  he 
had  never  been  so  badly  supported  in  his  life,  particularly  singling 
out  the  actor  cast  for  Shrimp.  “  Shrimp  indeed  !  ”  he  cried  with 
increasing  irritation  ;  “  why,  confound  the  fellow,  he  gives  him¬ 
self  as  many  airs  as  if  he  were  a  prawn  !  ” 

Whether  on  the  stage  or  off  it,  Lablache  was  equally  popular  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influence  of  his  frank  smile  and 
unalterable  good-humour.  Passing  one  day  with  a  friend  through 
the  fruit  market  at  Marseilles,  his  portly  aspect  so  excited  the 
admiration  of  a  peasant  woman  presiding  over  a  heap  of  water¬ 
melons  that  she  rose  abruptly  from  her  seat,  and  enthusiastically 
declared  that  she  had  never  before  set  eyes  on  so  handsome 
a  man. 

“Very  flattering,”  said  Lablache,  highly  amused.  Then, 
selecting  one  of  the  melons,  “  How  much  do  I  owe  you  for 
this  ?  ”  he  asked,  giving  her  a  napoleon. 

“  One  franc,  not  a  sou  more  to  you,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  but 
I  have  not  change  enough.” 

“  Never  mind,”  replied  the  basso ,  “  we  will  settle  that  another 
time.” 

The  fruit- seller  stared  for  a  moment  “in  amazement  lost,”  as 
her  customer  walked  on,  after  handing  his  purchase  to  a  hungry- 
looking  boy,  who  made  short  work  of  it ;  then  gazing  reverentially 
at  the  piece  of  gold,  exclaimed  :  “  He  must  be  the  king,  that’s 
certain  !  I  may  die  now  when  I  like,  for  I  shall  never  see  so 
fine  a  man  again  !  ” 

“You  perceive,”  remarked  Lablache  to  his  companion,  “the 
advantage  of  being  stouter  than  other  people.  If  we  had  remained 
a  minute  longer,  the  good  woman  would  inevitably  have  cried, 

‘  Vive  le  Roi  !  ’  ” 

Bouffe  tells  us  in  his  “  Recollections  ”  that  one  afternoon, 
seeking  shelter  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  the  entrance  of  which  was  already 
blocked  up  by  a  constant  stream  of  new  arrivals.  Conspicuous 
among  these  was  the  creator  of  “  Don  Pasquale,”  who  occupied 
so  considerable  a  space  in  the  narrow  gallery  that,  like  the  lote- 
tree  in  Mahomet’s  seventh  heaven,  beyond  him  there  was  no 
passing.  “  While  we  were  talking  together,”  says  Bouffe,  “  a 
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gamin  about  twelve  years  old,  unable  to  advance  into  the  interior, 
sidled  up  to  Lablache,  and  tapping  playfully  on  the  stomach, 
accosted  him  with  the  familiar  cry  of  ‘  Porte,  s’il  vous  plait !  ’ 

‘  Entrez,  monsieur/  replied  the  ‘  gros  de  Naples  ’  with  killing 
gravity,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  and  making 
way  for  the  audacious  intruder,  resumed  his  conversation  as  if 
nothing  had  happened/’ 

One  of  our  popular  farce  writers,  a  good  many  years  ago,  was 
superintending  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  production  from  his  pen, 
in  which  Wrench  had  the  principal  character.  “  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is,”  he  said,  pointedly  addressing  the  actor,  “  we  have 
rehearsed  the  piece  three  times  already,  and  you  do  not  seem  to 
realize  my  idea  of  the  part/’  “  Indeed,”  coolly  replied  Wrench  ; 

“  well,  Mr. - ,  that  is  exactly  what  happened  to  me  the  other 

day.  I  gave  my  cook  a  rabbit,  and  told  her  to  make  me  a  dainty 
dish  of  it,  as  like  hashed  hare  as  possible.  She  is  a  clever  woman, 
my  cook,  a  very  clever  woman,  but  oddly  enough,  when  the  dish 
came  to  table,  it  was  only  a  rabbit  after  all.” 

That  singularly  eccentric  genius,  Frederic  Lemaitre,  like  our 
own  George  Frederick  Cooke,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
seductive  attractions  of  the  “  flowing  bowl.”  On  the  first  night 
of  Lamartine’s  “Toussaint  l’Ouverture,”  in  which  highly  poetical 
but  undramatic  rhapsody  he  was  entrusted  with  the  part  of  the 
Haytian  chief,  he  insisted  that  in  honour  of  the  occasion  a 
plentiful  supply  of  punch  should  be  furnished  for  his  exclusive 
delectation,  and  brought  by  instalments  into  his  dressing-room, 
in  order  that  he  might  refresh  himself  between  the  acts.  The 
request,  or  rather  order,  being  unwillingly  complied  with,  the 
representative  of  Toussaint  profited  so  largely  by  the  “refresh¬ 
ment,”  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  act  he  was 
considerably  more  than  half-seas-over,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  entreaties  and  reproaches  of  the  manager,  who,  as  a  last 
resource,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  asking  him 
what  M.  de  Lamartine  would  say  if  he  beheld  him  in  so 
disgraceful  a  state.  “  Say,”  retorted  Frederic  with  a  gesture  of 
bravado  a  la  Robert  Macaire,  “ parbleu,  he  would  say  that  the 
punch  was  too  strong,  and  that  I  had  taken  too  much  of  it. 
What  the  deuce  else  would  you  have  him  say  ?  ” 

The  following  anecdote,  relating  to  the  popular  dramatist,  Tom 
Taylor,  was  told  me  by  one  of  his  literary  colleagues,  an  eye- 
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witness  of  the  occurrence.  A  theatrical  performance  having  been 
organized  by  a  company  of  amateurs,  and  Buckstone’s  “  Wreck 
Ashore  ”  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  their  histrionic  abilities, 
the  part  of  Miles  Bertram  was  assigned  to  Taylor,  my  informant 
playing  Grampus,  and  Miss  Woolgar  (specially  engaged  for  the 
occasion)  Alice.  Our  hero,  the  pirate  chief,  whom  the  author  has 
destined  to  be  shot  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  conceived  the  idea 
of  simulating  the  effusion  of  blood  by  means  of  a  ripe  mulberry,  which 
he  carried  concealed  in  his  left  hand  all  through  the  act  ;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  his  scene  with  Bella,  unthinkingly  imprinted  more  than  one  stain 
on  that  lady’s  wedding-dress.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
revenue  officers  were  on  the  point  of  entering  and  preparing  to 
fire,  and  just  as  Miles  Bertram  had  the  juicy  fruit  ready  to  squeeze 
on  his  forehead,  by  some  mismanagement  behind  the  scenes  down 
came  the  curtain  with  a  rush  on  the  unfinished  drama,  leaving 
the  spectators  to  imagine  the  denouement  according  to  their 
fancy. 

The  musicians,  meanwhile,  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  cata¬ 
strophe,  sat  for  a  moment  in  mute  consternation,  until  the  leader, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  deeming  it  best  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  pre-arranged  joke,  whispered  to  his  colleagues,  who 
struck  up  the  very  appropriate  air  of  “  The  devil  among  the 
Tailors .” 

I  have  read  somewhere  or  other — where  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  recollect — an  anecdote  of  a  now-forgotten  actor  called  Rosam- 
beau,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  resembled  the  rolling 
stone  that  gathers  no  moss,  for  he  seldom  remained  long  in  any 
theatre,  was  always  in  debt,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  had 
several  children,  who,  like  their  father,  lived  literally  from  hand 
to  mouth.  One  evening,  while  his  little  family  were  anxiously 
awaiting  their  customary  allowance  of  bread  and  milk,  he  dis¬ 
covered,  on  examining  his  pockets,  that  the  few  sous  in  his 
possession  would  barely  suffice  for  the  next  day’s  breakfast.  A 
bright  idea  struck  him. 

“  Who  will  have  a  sou  instead  of  supper  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I — I  !  ”  cried  one  and  all. 

Whereupon  the  fond  parent  distributed  his  remaining  coins 
among  them,  and  sent  them  to  bed.  When  morning  came,  the 
poor  children  were  naturally  hungrier  than  ever  ;  but  Rosambeau 
was  equal  to  the  emergency. 


“  'Tis  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  thus  or  thus." 

Otheli.o. 
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“  Whoever  wants  breakfast,”  he  said,  “  must  give  papa  a  sou!' 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  gave  it. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Kean  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
Paris,  and  had  several  opportunities  of  meeting  him  during  his 
stay  there.  He  had  just  returned  from  Ireland,  and  related  to 
me  a  story  he  had  heard  from  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
which,  although  in  nowise  professional,  will  serve  as  a  wind-up  to 
the  present  paper.  Two  natives  of  the  sister  isle,  respectively 
named,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  Gregg  and  Donovan,  had  agreed  to 
settle  some  little  difference  between  them  in  the  (then)  usual 
way,  and  arrived  in  due  course  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous.  When  the  distance  had  been  measured  and  the  pistols 
loaded,  Mr.  Gregg’s  second  offered  to  bet  his  principal  a  pound 
that  he  did  not  hit  the  other  ;  and  on  the  proposition  being  de¬ 
clined,  both  belligerents  fired  and  missed.  Up  came  the  second 
again,  and  repeated  his  offer.  “  Give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff,”  said 
Gregg,  “and  I’ll  do  it.”  In  another  minute  the  unfortunate 
Donovan  was  lying  on  the  grass,  with  a  bullet  in  his  hip  ;  and 
his  adversary,  turning  to  his  second,  and  holding  out  his  hand  in 
expectation,  coolly  inquired,  “  Where’s  the  pound  ?  ” 


My  Husband. 

\Poem  for  Recitation .] 

A  SURGING  crowd,  a  woman’s  piteous  cry, 

A  mocking  laugh  and  lightly  uttered  jest, 

Are  all  that  reach  me  as  they  hurry  by. 

But  the  full  meaning  I  have  rightly  guessed — 
Another  tenant  for  the  prison  cell ; 

A  woman,  too  !  the  pity  of  it  all ! 

What  has  she  done?  Alas  !  I  cannot  tell; 

They’ll  tell  me  later  when  I  chance  to  call. 

-*■  *  *  *  %  * 

I  find  the  woman  sitting  in  her  cell, 

Wringing  her  hands,  and  shedding  bitter  tears, 

Her  thin,  pale  cheeks  their  tale  of  sorrow  tell ; 

Her  bony  form,  too,  bent,  but  not  with  years. 

Her  eyes  meet  mine,  but  ere  my  tongue  can  speak 
She  falls  upon  her  knees  upon  the  floor, 

Crying,  “  Oh  !  God  forgive  me,  I  was  weak ; 

But  he  will  die,  and  I  could  beg  no  more. 
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u  Why  have  you  torn  me  from  him  ?  Let  me  go  ! 

You  will  not  leave  him  there  to  die  alone, 

While  I,  his  lawful  wife,  am  here  ?  Oh  !  no  : 

Let  me  go  to  him,  if  you  are  not  stone. 

I  tell  you  he  is  dying,  sir,  for  bread — 

A  big  strong  man,  sir,  murdered  in  his  prime ! 

I  could  not  beg  the  food  ;  I  stole  instead  ; 

Stole,  sir,  to  save  his  life  !  Was  that  a  crime  ? 

“  For  fifteen  years  we’ve  laboured  side  by  side  ; 

For  fifteen  years  his  faithful  wife  I’ve  been  ; 

And  many  a  time,  sir,  we’ve  been  sorely  tried, 

For  many  a  bitter  trouble  we  have  seen. 

Our  children  died  of  hunger,  one  by  one  ; 

We  could  not  feed  them  as  they  should  be  fed. 

They  died  !  We  tried  to  say,  ‘  Thy  will  be  done,’ 

But  ’tisn’t  easy  when  your  hopes  are  dead. 

“  And  many  a  time  we  said  we’d  have  no  more, 

But  when  we  saw  some  neighbour’s  baby-boy, 

And  watched  his  childish  gambols  round  our  door, 

And  marked  the  mother’s  pride,  the  father’s  joy — 
Why,  we  were  human,  sir,  and  thought,  alas ! 

That  Heaven  perchance  might  let  the  next  one  stay ; 
But  one  by  one  they  withered  like  the  grass, 

And  one  by  one  they  died  and  passed  away. 

u  And  all  the  years  we’ve  struggled,  he  and  I, 

To  keep  our  sorrows  hid  from  mortal  eyes. 

‘  Cheer  up,  dear,  things  will  brighten  by  and  by  ; 

The  world  is  hard,  but  God  is  good  and  wise.’ 

That’s  what  he  always  said  when  things  went  wrong, 
When  work  was  scarce,  and  food  was  hard  to  get — 

‘  Cheer  up,  dear,’  he  would  say ;  ‘  it  won’t  be  long  ; 
Let’s  trust  in  God,  He’s  never  failed  us  yet !  ’ 

“  And  we  have  waited — sometimes  waited  long — 

And  we  have  prayed  for  help,  and  help  has  come. 
But  every  winter  something  has  gone  wrong, 

And  every  year  we’ve  been  without  a  home. 

The  little  treasures  we  would  fain  have  kept — 

The  playthings  of  our  dear  ones  dead  and  gone — 
Were  sold  for  food  !  How  bitterly  we  wept, 

They  only  guess  who  such  a  grief  have  known. 

“  And  then  this  illness  came  and  struck  him  down, 

And  he  grew  weak  and  weaker  day  by  day  ; 

While  I  have  done  odd  jobs  about  the  town 
To  earn  him  food,  and  help  to  pay  our  way. 
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Bat  he  grew  worse  !  And  then  the  doctor  came, 

And  ordered  med’cine,  nourishment,  and  wine. 

Oh  !  he  meant  well,  sir ;  he  was  not  to  blame  ; 

He  did  his  duty — and  then  I  did  mine  ! 

“  For  two  days  I  had  neither  bite  nor  sup. 

Oh  !  how  I  suffered ;  but  he  never  knew. 

And  every  hour  more  bitter  grew  my  cup, 

For  every  hour  still  worse  and  worse  he  grew. 

Then  work  ran  short.  I  begged,  and  begged  in  vain  ! 

‘  Cheer  up,  my  lass,’  he  said,  ‘  the  times  will  mend. 
We’ve  trusted  God  before  ;  let’s  trust  again  ; 

We  need  not  fear  while  we  have  such  a  friend !  ’ 

“  But  every  day  the  fiercer  grew  our  need, 

And  hunger  gnawed  us  like  a  savage  beast. 

My  frenzied  brain  conceived  the  desperate  deed 

Of  theft !  Was’t  crime?  ’Twould  save  his  life  at  least 
God  knows  that  I  could  see  no  other  way. 

Had  I  not  begged  and  prayed — and  both  in  vain  ? 

I  did  not  think  of  what  the  world  might  say — 

If  that  would  save  him,  I  could  bear  the  stain  ! 

“  I  stood  outside  a  fashionable  shop, 

And  watched  the  tide  of  wealth  go  rolling  in  ; 

And  as  I  gazed,  I  saw  a  carriage  stop — 

My  soul  burned  with  the  fever  of  my  sin  ! 

A  lady  stepped  out,  clad  in  silks  so  grand, 

And  holding  in  her  dainty  clasp  a  purse  ; 

I  darted  forward,  snatched  it  from  her  hand 
And  fled,  like  one  who  flees  before  a  curse. 

“  But  I  was  weak  and  faint,  and  swifter  feet 

Than  mine  were  following,  and  soon  ran  me  down. 
Policemen  came  and  dragged  me  through  the  street ; 

And  I  am  now  the  by-word  of  the  town. 

And  he  is  dying  there,  while  I  am  here, 

And  cannot  soothe  or  raise  his  fevered  head. 

For  God’s  sake,  take  me  to  him  !  Never  fear, 

I’ll  come  back  here  again — when  he  is  dead  ! 

“  Do  with  me  what  you  will  when  he  is  gone  ; 

I  care  not  then  what  punishment  you  give. 

But  do  not  let  him  perish  there  alone  ; 

Do  with  me  what  you  will,  but  let  him  live  ! 

Oh  !  save  his  life,  sir.  and  I’ll  be  your  slave, 

And  God  will  send  His  blessings  on  your  head. 

Don’t  let  them  put  him  in  a  pauper’s  grave, 

And  treat  him  like  a  dog  when  he  is  dead  ! 
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“  God  bless  you,  sir !  Oh  !  speak  those  words  again  ! 

You’ll  take  me  out?  Oh  !  quick,  then  ;  let  us  go. 

Thank  Heaven,  this  time  I  have  not  begged  in  vain. 

Why  don’t  they  let  us  out  ?  They  are  so  slow.  .... 

Don’t  tell  him  I’ve  been  here,  sir ;  he  is  ill ! 

Poor  dear,  he  never  had  a  thought  of  wrong. 

Don’t  let  him  know  this,  sir ;  the  shame  would  kill. 

He  always  said,  £  Wait,  dear,  it  won’t  be  long.’ 

****** 

“  Ah  !  here  it  is,  sir;  mind  the  broken  stair. 

It’s  dark,  sir  ;  for  we  can’t  afford  a  light. 

We’re  glad  to  find  a  shelter  anywhere; 

It’s  hard  to  walk  about  the  streets  all  night. 

Ah  !  there  he  is  !  John,  dear,  I’ve  come  again  ; 

I’m  sorry,  dear,  you’ve  had  so  long  to  wait. 

What’s  this  ? — He’s  cold  ! — Oh  !  I  have  come  in  vain — 

He’s  dead !  He’s  dead  !  And  I’m  too  late,  too  late  ! 
****** 

And  has  this  happened  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

It  comes  before  me  like  a  hideous  dream. 

Too  true,  alas  !  I  hear  on  every  hand 

The  orphan’s  wail,  the  widow’s  anguished  scream. 

And  Poverty,  red-eyed,  stalks  gaunt  and  bare, 

While  pampered  Wealth  sits  in  the  justice  seat ! 

But  hark  !  a  sentence  cleaves  the  humid  air — 

£  They  hungered  and  ye  gave  them  not  to  eat !  ’  ” 

W.  T.  Hawkins. 


The  Japanese  Theatre. 

By  F.  C.  Walter  Parr. 

A  MONG  the  pleasure-loving  and  artistic  Japanese  people  the 
theatre  takes  an  important  place  in  their  social  life  ;  and  in 
all  the  large  towns  I  found  the  different  play-houses,  not  only 
nightly,  but  from  a  comparatively'  early  hour  in  the  day,  crowded 
with  spectators.  Japanese  dramatic  literature  is,  for  the  most 
part,  derived  from  the  history  and  legends  of  the  nation,  and  the 
plays  are  generally  written  in  verse,  and  in  a  dialect  differing  from 
the  ordinary  vernacular  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  the  blank 
verse  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  differs  from  colloquial  English  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  there  are  not  lacking  pieces  of  a  lighter  and 
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facetious  character,  and  “  strong  ”  dramas,  of  the  “  blood  and 
thunder  ”  type,  generally  with  a  ghost  or  other  supernatural 
element,  are  very  popular.  A  performance  often  lasts  twelve 
hours,  or  even  longer,  being  continued  on  several  consecutive  days, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau. 
Men  and  women  never  act  together,  and  the  theatres  where  women 
perform  are  few ;  women’s  parts  are  taken  by  men  or  boys,  as  on 
the  English  stage  of  Shakespeare’s  time. 

The  chief  theatre  ofYedo  or  Tokio,  as  the  capital  of  modern 
Japan  is  called,  is  the  Shinto-Mizo,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the 
leading  theatre  of  the  country.  It  is  a  large  square  building  of  two 
stories,  but  low,  like  all  Japanese  structures.  The  exterior,  facing 
the  street,  is  profusely  decorated  with  lanterns  and  large  painted 
representations  of  the  chief  situations  of  the  drama.  As  you  enter, 
on  one  side  and  in  front,  are  the  shelves  on  which  the  sandals  or 
clogs  of  the  audience  are  deposited,  a  wooden  ticket  with  a  number 
being  taken,  as  in  the  cloak-rooms  of  theatres  at  home.  Passing 
into  the  auditorium,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the 
flat  ceiling  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  building,  which 
appeared  nearly  square,  with  a  balcony  on  three  sides,  the  space 
divided  with  railings  into  compartments,  each  of  which  would  hold 
three  or  four  persons. 

That  portion  of  the  floor  which  is  devoted  to  stalls  in  a  London 
theatre  is  partitioned  in  this  manner  in  squares  of  about  six  feet, 
and,  as  in  private  houses,  the  boards  are  covered  with  soft  padded 
matting.  Behind  these  partitions  are  places  which  correspond  to 
our  pit,  and  the  balcony  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor, 
with  lower-priced  places  at  the  back.  There  are  no  seats  ;  the 
spectators  sitting  on  the  floor,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Except  for  the  lowness  of  the  opening  (which  I  judged  not  to 
exceed  twenty  feet),  any  of  our  large  spectacular  pieces  might  be 
produced  at  the  Shinto-Mizo  with  good  effect.  The  stage  is  of 
considerable  depth,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  roughly,  not  much 
less  in  width  than  that  of  Drury  Lane.  From  each  side  of  the 
stage  a  long  narrow  platform  runs  through  the  audience  to  the 
back  of  the  pit,  which  I  can  best  describe  by  comparing  it  to  that 
used  by  a  conjuror  when  a  theatre  has  been  arranged  for  his  per¬ 
formance,  but  the  conjuror’s  platform  runs  through  the  centre, 
whilst  these  are  on  each  side.  These  platforms  communicate 
with  the  stage,  and  are  used  for  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
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performers.  The  theatre  is  lighted  with  gas  in  the  European 
manner. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  without  access  to  a 
translation  of  the  book  of  the  play,  I  was  not  able  to  make  out 
very  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  drama  in  progress  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Shinto-Mizo.  The  enunciation  is  very  deliberate  and 
measured,  and  the  elocution  struck  me  as  remarkably  good.  The 
smallest  syllable  must  have  been  distinctly  audible  at  the  very  back 
of  the  large  theatre. 

Much  of  the  action  appears  to  be  the  conventional  expression, 
by  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  symbolism,  of  the  idea  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  audience.  As  an  example  of  this,  when  I  first 
entered  the  theatre  the  long  platform  on  the  O.P.  side  was  occupied 
by  a  number  of  performers  dressed  as  for  a  journey,  whilst  the 
stage  was  set  as  an  interior.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
was  evidently  that  these  persons  on  the  platform  were  approaching 
from  outside  the  house,  the  interior  of  which  was  shown  on  the 
stage;  presently  they  passed  on  to  the  scene  and  joined  in  the 
action.  And  now,  another  figure  appears  at  the  end  of  the  long 
platform  and  •  advances  slowly  up  towards  the  stage.  This  is 
Danguro,  the  leading  Japanese  actor  ;  it  takes  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  traverse  the  distance  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
platform,  during  which  time  the  action  continues  on  the  stage, 
whilst  he  conveys  to  the  audience,  by  pantomime,  the  idea  that  he 
is  approaching,  through  danger  and  difficulty,  from  a  long  distance 
to  execute  his  vengeance  on  certain  persons  on  the  stage.  He  is 
dressed  as  for  a  journey,  with  the  umbrella  and  enormous  clogs, 
about  six  inches  high,  which  appear  de  rigueur  in  certain  parts  in 
the  Japanese  theatre.  At  certain  points  in  the  play  dialogue  and 
choruses  are  chanted  ;  the  dresses  are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme, 
and,  I  am  told,  often  of  real  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  of  great 
value.  The  female  parts,  taken  by  men  and  boys,  seemed 
excellently  made  up,  according  to  the  Japanese  conventional 
idea  of  beauty — oblique  almond-shaped  eyes  and  eyebrows,  pale 
cheeks,  and  brightly  painted  lips.  The  curtain  in  a  Japanese 
theatre  is  drawn  by  hand  from  the  side.  These  curtains  are  often 
of  silk  and  costly  embroidery,  and  the  gifts’  of  patrons  of  the 
house. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  Shinto-Mizo,  I  obtained,  with  some  little 
difficulty,  the  entree  behind,  where  I  was  courteously  received  by 
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the  manager,  who  was  playing  an  old  man  in  a  long  white  beard 
and  a  very  magnificent  dress  of  gold  brocade.  I  also  enjoyed  a 
“  bowing  acquaintance  ”  with  Danguro,  though,  as  may  be  supposed, 
from  my  ignorance  of  Japanese  and  his  of  English,  our  intercourse  ' 
was  limited.  I  passed  through  several  dressing-rooms,  large  and 
small.  They  seemed  clean  and  commodious,  and  certainly  for  space, 
light,  and  ventilation,  would  compare  favourably  with  any  theatre 
I  have  seen  at  home.  Each  actor  had  a  gas  jet  and  a  mirror,  and 
I  saw  many  seated  on  the  floor  “  making  up,”  with  their  boxes  by 
their  sides.  Children  seem  popular  on  the  Japanese  stage,  and  in 
almost  every  play  I  have  seen  there  was  a  child’s  part.  I  have  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  a  wonderful  property  baby  who  was  very 
prominent  in  a  farcical  piece  at  one  of  the  smaller  theatres  in 
Osaka.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  larger  Japanese 
theatres  is  the  revolving  stage  ;  a  circle,  or  rather  disc,  about  30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  stage, 
which  turns  on  a  pivot  below,  and  is  worked  by  men  underneath, 
who  push  it  round  by  short  beams  attached.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  mechanism,  which,  like  all  carpenter’s  work  in 
Japan,  was  wonderfully  neat.  I  can  best  compare  this  arrangement 
to  the  contrivance  used  for  the  old  poses  plastiques  exhibitions  in 
London,  although,  of  course,  it  is  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  properties  in  a  Japanese  theatre  are  very  elaborate  and 
realistic,  particularly  in  such  matters  as  wounds,  dying  scenes,  and 
personal  deformity.  At  the  chief  theatre  of  Kioto,  a  woman  was 
represented  as  being  bewitched  and  attacked  by  dropsy  under 
malignant  influence.  Whenever  the  attack  came  on,  she  displayed 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  almost  bare  to  the  waist,  apparently 
suddenly  swollen  ;  this  effect,  I  think,  was  obtained  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  painted  silk  which  the  actor  could  inflate  at  pleasure.  I 
noticed  in  another  theatre,  the  make-up  for  a  person  wounded- — a 
large  dab  of  rose  pink  on  the  cheek,  to  which  were  gummed  several 
strands  of  rough  red  cotton  or  worsted  to  represent  the  falling  blood. 
Elaborate  scenic  effects  are  sometimes,  I  am  told,  given  at  the 
Shinto-Mizo,  but  with  so  low  a  stage  opening,  I  scarcely  see 
how  a  scenic  display,  which  would  be  effective  to  our  ideas,  could 
be  given  here  ;  moreover,  Japanese  pictorial  art,  excellent  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  almost  entirely  deficient  in  perspective,  and  this  would 
be  particularly  apparent  in  scene  painting. 

I  visited  a  minor  theatre  in  Tokio  ;  the  performance  was  by  day- 
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light,  and  there  were  no  lamps,  except  at  the  end  of  the  piece, 
when  a  transparency  of  a  house,  with  windows  lighted  up  from 
behind,  was  shown.  The  front  was  crowded,  and  the  play,  during 
the  short  time  I  was  there,  included  a  murder,  a  combat,  and  a 
ghost.  The  general  effect  behind  was  very  similar  to  what  I  have 
seen  in  third  and  fourth  rate  provincial  theatres  in  England  ;  there 
was  no  orchestra  visible,  but  a  little  string  music  was  introduced, 
now  and  again,  with  the  striking  of  a  gong  to  make  a  sort  of  chord 
at  the  more  startling  situations.  The  scenery  was  very  rough  and 
primitive,  and  the  general  illusion  slight. 

In  Kioto  I  saw  two  theatres ;  one  a  small  popular  house  where, 
during  my  stay,  they  were  playing  a  noisy  farcical  piece  in  which  I 
particularly  noticed  the  facial  expression  of  the  comic  actors.  The 
other,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  city,  where  I  saw  two  acts  of  a  “very 
strong  ”  drama  with  an  extremely  assertive  ghost.  Some  of  the 
acting  in  this  appeared  to  me  excellent — a  drunken  and  disrepu¬ 
table  old  woman,  a  reputed  witch,  was  a  very  clever  bit  of  character. 
Some  of  the  tricks  in  this  play  were  ingenious,  but  the  general  effect 
of  the  ghost  business  was  rather  childish  and  farcical  than  impres¬ 
sive.  There  being  no  gas  in  Kioto,  the  lighting  was  done  with  oil 
lamps,  and  some  of  these  were  raised  on  rods  about  four  feet  high, 
with  shades  made  to  revolve,  as  much  or  little  light  was  required. 
In  the  smaller  theatre  I  visited  at  Kioto,  the  curious  device  of 
supplementing  the  scanty  lighting  of  the  stage  by  candles  at  the 
ends  of  bamboo  rods  was  adopted  ;  these  were  held  from  the  wing 
so  that  the  light  fell  on  the  actor’s  face  at  important  points  in  the 
drama.  At  Kioto  I  went  behind  the  scenes  of  the  chief  theatre, 
and  obtained  the  following  measurements: — Opening  of  stage, 
across,  42  feet  ;  height  of  opening,  18  feet  ;  diameter  of  revolving 
stage,  30  feet ;  available  depth  of  stage  (I  did  not  actually  measure 
this),  not  less  than  45  feet. 

At  this  theatre  there  are,  at  times,  semi-religious  performances. 
One  had  taken  place  shortly  before  I  was  there,  in  which  fifty 
dancing  girls  had  been  introduced  in  a  sort  of  ballet  emblematical 
of  the  spring  and  the  bursting  into  blossom  of  the  sacred  cherry- 
tree,  but  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  present  day,  women  are  excluded 
from  the  boards  of  the  better  class  Japanese  theatres. 
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A  Ballad  of  Arcadie. 


H  me  !  the  world  is  not  so  fair 


JL\.  As  it  appeared  in  days  of  yore  ; 
Our  hearts  feel  now  the  weight  of  care, 
And  carry  sorrow  at  their  core ; 

Would  that  some  power  could  restore 
The  days  of  youth  so  gay  and  free ; 
Enough  we  had — nor  wanted  more — 
But  then  we  lived  in  Arcadie. 

We,  too,  have  piped  to  silly  sheep, 

And  sported  with  Amaryllis, 

And  felt  the  rapture  long  and  deep 
Which  springs  from  the  first  lover’s  kiss ; 
We,  too,  have  thought  it  earthly  bliss 
To  make  love  on  a  daisied  lea — 

To  spend  time  thus  was  not  amiss — 

But  then  we  lived  in  Arcadie. 

This  is  the  age  of  millionaires, 

The  Golden  Calf  is  set  on  high, 

We  burden  life  with  petty  cares, 

And  know  not  rest  until  we  die ; 

Yet  oft  we  look  with  longing  cry, 

Far  !  far  !  beyond  this  century, 

To  days  that  passed  without  a  sigh — 
But  then  we  lived  in  Arcadie. 


Envoi. 


Ah,  Prince  !  this  is  the  age  of  gold, 
And  not  the  golden  age  to  me ; 

It  was  not  thus  in  days  of  old — 
But  then  we  lived  in  Arcadie. 


F.  W.  Hume. 


» 
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Rossi  on  Hamlet. 

By  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 

A  PORTION  of  Ernesto  Rossi’s  interesting  study  of  the 
-*•  leading  characters  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  “  Hamlet  ” 
was  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine.  The  readers 
of  The  Theatre  will,  I  doubt  not,  welcome  a  second  instalment 
of  the  eminent  Italian  actor’s  critical  analysis  of  a  play  which  he, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  dramatic  artist  living  or  dead, 
has  rendered  popular  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  his  native  country.  I  may  mention  that,  in  abridging 
the  essay  in  question,  I  have  acted  with  the  full  authorization  of 
its  gifted  writer. 

Ophelia’s  affection  for  Hamlet  is  pure  and  innocent.  He  is 
the  first  man  who  has  touched  her  heart  ;  she  loves,  fears  and 
respects  him.  What  a  sublime  antithesis  to  the  character  and 
passions  of  Gertrude  !  What  a  telling  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  !  In  returning  his  presents  she  reproaches  him  with  dignity 
for  his  indifference,  giving  expression  to  the  natural  pride  of  a 
loving  nature,  wounded  by  the  conviction  that  its  attachment  is 
not  returned.  Hamlet  replies,  “  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honest?”  with 
a  horrible  cynicism  that  distressfully  agitates  her  simple  and 
tender  soul.  But  how  could  he  answer  her  otherwise  ?  Could 
the  man  who  doubts  his  own  mother’s  virtue  believe  in  that  of 
any  other  woman — even  of  Ophelia  ?  Hamlet  loves  Ophelia, 
but  his  affection  is  shaken  by  doubts,  and  by  fears  that,  like  that 
of  his  father,  it  may  be  abused.  The  purity  of  his  own  sentiments 
makes  him  sceptical.  He  sees  in  Ophelia  the  probable  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  own  mother — that  is  to  say,  of  vice,  perjury, 
deception,  prostitution  and  obliviousness.  The  being  he  had 
deemed  an  angel  seems  to  him  turned  into  a  devil  ;  he  caresses 
and  repulses  her,  humiliates  her  to  the  very  dust  and  raises  her 
again  as  high  as  his  heart.  “  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery  !”  he 
exclaims,  when  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  that  he  may  have  done 
a  virtuous  creature  wrong  ;  “to  a  nunnery,  go  !  '*  so  that  virtue 
may  no  longer  be  brought  into  contact  with  vice.  Thus  interpreted 
the  phrase  in  question  has  a  tender  significance,  contrasting  with 
the  roughness  and  acerbity  of  its  context. 
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It  never  occurred  to  me,  as  to  some  Shakespearian  commenta¬ 
tors,  that  the  loves  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  had  been  consummated, 
an  assumption  founded  upon  the  lines  sung  by  Ophelia  in  the 
fourth  act — the  ballad  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  recalled  to  a 
distracted  mind  by  some  unexplained  association  of  ideas,  and  in 
no  respect  justifying  belief  in  an  occurrence  which  would  have 
stultified  the  whole  tragical  scheme  of  the  play,  as  well  as  its 
moral,  and  denaturalized  the  two  principal  characters.  Had 
Ophelia  been  Hamlet’s  victim  in  this  sense,  could  she  have 
approached  him  at  her  father’s  command  in  order  to  return  his 
gifts  ?  Is  it  credible  that  one  so  noble,  generous,  and  deeply 
moved  by  detestation  of  his  mother’s  sins  as  Hamlet,  could  have 
taken  pleasure  in  torturing  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  whom  he 
ought  to  have  shielded  from  reproach,  even  if  unable  to  continue 
loving  her  ?  Admitting  the  assumption  alluded  to,  Ophelia,  as  a 
type  of  womanhood,  would  have  no  raison  d’ etre  for  lack  of  anti¬ 
thesis,  and  the  two  leading  personages  in  whom  the  public  takes 
so  deep  an  interest  would  become  indifferent  to  it,  if  not  odious. 
Their  prestige  would  vanish  ;  they  would  descend  from  the  pedestal 
upon  which  Shakespeare  has  set  them  up  above  the  other  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  tragedy. 

Laertes — -frivolous,  fiery,  and  thoughtless,  even  when  called 
upon  to  deal  with  matters  most  momentous — is  the  absolute  anti¬ 
thesis  of  Hamlet.  More  a  Frenchman  than  a  Dane,  he  has 
adopted  the  manners,  vices,  and  superficial  chivalry  of  the  French, 
but  none  of  their  finer  qualities.  He  affords  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  reserve  and  self-control  of  the  Northmen.  He  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  equestrian  and  swordsman,  ready  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  a  lady  with  his  life,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  His  culture  is  all 
varnish  ;  he  is  not  well-read,  but  has  only  studied  the  surface  of 
men  and  things.  Education  has  taught  him  to  respect  his  father; 
nature  prompts  him  to  love  his  sister  ;  he  is  ready,  at  the  bidding 
of  mere  impulse,  to  practise  any  expedient  whereby  he  may  attain 
his  end  for  the  time  being.  He  does  not  propose  to  do  ill  ;  but 
he  does  it,  when  suggested  to  him.  After  King  Hamlet’s  death, 
he  quits  France,  hastening  home  in  order  to  do  homage  to  his 
new  sovereign.  Having  performed  this  duty,  he  asks  leave  to 
return  to  his  favourite  country,  the  land  of  festivities  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  Hearing  that  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  making  love  to 
his  sister,  he  contents  himself  with  giving  her  a  little  conventional 
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advice,  instead  of  staying  with  her  to  protect  her.  He  is  an 
egotist  par  excellence ,  with  the  outward  seeming  of  a  light-hearted 
gentleman.  I  do  not  say  that  Laertes  does  not  keenly  feel  the 
loss  of  his  father  or  the  madness  and  death  of  his  sister.  But  the 
fervour  he  exhibits  in  avenging  these  bereavements  is  more  external 
than  internal.  Yielding  to  passion,  inspired  by  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance,  and  blinded  by  sheer  rage,  he  is  unable  to  see  whether 
the  weapon  thrust  into  his  hand  be  the  sword  of  a  gentleman  or 
the  poniard  of  an  assassin. 

Thus  we  have  two  absolutely  opposite  natures,  Hamlet  and 
Laertes,  subjected  to  identical  conditions ;  and  whilst  the  one 
argues  with  his  conscience,  striving  to  hit  upon  a  manner  of  ven¬ 
geance  that  shall  not  only  be  adequate  to  his  own  sense  of  wrong, 
but  shall  be  held  justifiable  by  the  Danish  people,  the  Court, 
and  history,  the  other,  without  any  reflection  whatsoever  and 
simply  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  resolves  to  be  avenged 
no  matter  how,  and  recklessly  steeps  his  soul  in  crime. 

Horatio,  on  the  other  hand  —  a  noble  nature,  but  cold, 
calculating  and  somewhat  sceptical — is  not  capable  of  exer¬ 
cising  any  influence  upon  the  Prince  of  Denmark’s  spirit,  of 
tempering  its  suggestions,  correcting  its  metaphysical  exaggera¬ 
tions,  and  steadily  guiding  it  towards  reasonable  views.  Horatio 
is  Hamlet’s  loyal  friend,  ready  to  die  for  him  if  need  be,  but 
unable  to  follow  him  through  a  labyrinth  of  ideas  and  reflec¬ 
tions.  He  sees  with  sincere  distress  that  Hamlet  is  unhappy, 
and  follows  him  about  like  a  faithful  dog,  eager  to  share 
his  fate,  whatever  it  may  be.  Here  is  another  character 
differing  essentially  from  the  other  two  (Hamlet  and  Laertes), 
and,  combined  with  them,  making  up  a  most  interesting  trilogy 
— a  psychological  study  of  the  variety  in  sentiment  manifested 
by  mankind.  But  it  is  time  that  I  should  revert  to  Hamlet  from 
the  personages  surrounding  him. 

After  the  prince,  at  his  mother's  urgent  instance,  has  given  up 
his  project  of  returning  to  Wittenberg,  some  of  his  friends  and 
fellow-collegians  seek  him  out  and  inform  him  that  they  have 
seen  the  ghost  of  his  father  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinore  Castle. 
Some  people  may  consider  apparitions  or  spectres  fantastic  expe¬ 
dients  of  romanticism.  To  me  they  seem  rather  to  resemble 
mirrors  reflecting  the  human  soul.  Is  it  really  the  ghost  of  the 
elder  Hamlet  that  appears  to  the  latter’s  son  ?  or  is  it  the  pre- 
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occupied  spirit  of  that  son  in  which  is  reflected  the  image  of  his 
father?  And,  if  we  accept  this  latter  hypothesis,  why  do  Hamlet’s 
friends — even  the  constitutionally  incredulous  Horatio — see  this 
image  before  it  becomes  visible  to  Hamlet  himself?  Bernardo, 
Marcello,  and  Horatio  may  very  well  have  seen  the  image  of  the 
dead  king  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  because  that  image  still 
lived  in  their  hearts,  and  because  (like  Hamlet)  they  put  small 
faith  in  the  alleged  cause  of  his  death. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  ghost  to  be  a  “dramatic 
resource,”  Shakespeare  does  not  abuse  it.  The  apparition  mani¬ 
fests  itself  thrice,  and  speaks  twice  to  Hamlet  only,  as  though  it 
were  the  reflex  of  his  own  conscience — more  particularly  in  the 
scene  with  his  mother  (act  iii.).  All  that  his  father  told  him  he 
might  have  thought  out  for  himself,  after  learning  that  the  king 
had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent.  His  uncle  had  usurped  his  sceptre 
and  crown  ;  his  mother  had  married  the  usurper.  What 
doubts  !  nay,  what  certainties  !  Hamlet’s  ruse,  carried  out  by 
the  players,  had  only  for  its  object  to  procure  him  absolute 
assurance  that  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Hamlet’s  friends 
invest  the  apparition  with  another  sort  of  significance.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  bodes  evil  to  the  realm,  instancing  the  spectres  that 
heralded  the  fall  of  Caesar  and  other  terrible  calamities  at  Rome. 
When  Horatio  says  : 

“  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight, 

....  the  king,  your  father.  ” 

Hamlet  at  first  deems  it  a  delusion  or  hallucination  of  his  friend’s 
senses,  whom  he  eagerly  asks  to  describe  the  dress  and  bearing  of 
the  ghost,  the  colour  of  its  face  and  beard.  These  questions 
appear  somewhat  petty  and  meticulous  ;  but  the  answers  to  them 
are  of  great  importance  to  Hamlet,  especially  that  which  apprises 
him  that  the  spectre  appeared  to  be  clothed  in  full  armour.  That 
his  father’s  spirit  should  manifest  itself  armed  cap-a-pie  was  to 
him  an  indication  that  it  had  assumed  a  defensive  and  vindicative 
attitude  ;  defence  being  only  necessary  against  enemies,  revenge 
being  only  called  for  by  crime. 

Is  Hamlet  really  mad,  or  does  he  only  feign  insanity  ?  In  my 
opinion  he  pretends  to  be  mad,  in  order  to  be  able,  unsuspected, 
to  give  vent  to  the  disquietude  of  his  soul  by  addressing  insults, 
objurgations,  and  epigrams — pardonable  in  persons  of  unsettled 
intellect — to  his  uncle  and  mother,  to  Polonius,  and  to  the  courtiers 
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who  side  with  the  usurper.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that  his  great 
despair  may  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  his  mental  faculties,  though 
not  to  the  extent  of  overthrowifrg  them.  Hamlet’s  madness  may 
be  defined  as  strong  intellectual  excitement,  not  as  actual  de¬ 
mentia.  Observe  that  he  desires  to  justify  to  himself  all  that  he 
does  or  brings  about ;  that  he  now  despises  himself  for  his  irre¬ 
solution,  now  expresses  satisfaction  at  having  put  some  thought 
into  action,  now  indulges  in  analysis  to  the  verge  of  straw-split¬ 
ting,  and  again  reproaches  himself  with  having  failed  to  effect  his 
object. 

His  second  monologue  gives  us  the  just  measure  of  the  gradu¬ 
ation  undergone  by  his  ideas,  which  are  gathered  together  in  the 
third  monologue  so  cohesively  and  concretely  that  he  himself, 
their  creator  and  framer,  is  incapable  of  altering  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  mental  concentration  and  this  immutability  of  re¬ 
solve  are  inconsistent  with  intellectual  derangement.  Besides 
were  Hamlet  really  mad,  as  some  believe,  or,  at  least,  assert,  what 
would  become  of  the  psychological  antithesis  he  affords  to  the 
genuine  insanity  of  Ophelia  ? 

Reverting  for  a  few  moments  to  the  apparition  of  Hamlet’s 
father,  I  would  fain  refer  my  readers  to  the  admirable  essay 
written  by  Signor  Scalinger,  a  young  Neapolitan,  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Schelling  theory  to  Hamlet ;  to  Professor  Guerzoni’s 
instructive  studies  upon  the  same  subject  ;  and  to  the  following 
passage  from  Professor  Garziolli’s  lecture  upon  “  Literature  and 
the  Drama/’  “  The  aesthetic  principle  which  bears  most  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  our  postulate  is  this,  that  fancy  is  the  true  theatre  of 
dramatic  action ,  a  principle  derived  from  one  more  general  still, 
namely,  that  imagination  is  privileged,  invariably  and  without 
exception,  to  be  the  home  of  the  beautiful.” 

Moreover,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  beliefs  and  superstitions 
of  the  epoch  in  which  Shakespeare  makes  his  hero  live,  its  customs 
and  characteristics.  Besides,  I  would  ask,  has  human  nature 
changed  since  that  time,  and  is  not  spiritism  believed  in  at  the 
present  day  ?  Has  it  not  adepts  and  acolytes  in  England, 
America,  Germany  and  France  ?  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  not  a 
blemish,  a  histrionic  resource  or  a  stage  expedient,  but — I  will 
venture  to  say — an  historical,  philosophical,  psychological, 
rational,  literary  and  dramatic  necessity.  Contemplating  the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  king,  as  it  wanders  ominously  and 
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mournfully  within  the  precincts  of  Elsinore  Castle,  where  the 
assassin  is  wallowing  in  drunkenness  and  incestuous  lust,  we  feel 
deeply  moved  and  bitterly  indignant.  This  apparition  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  To  omit  it  would  be  the  gravest  of  errors,  for  it  is 
e 'ii  rapport  with  the  graveyard  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  and 
integrally  belongs  to  the  special  element  that  informs  this 
particular  Shakespearian  tragedy,  namely,  terror,  which  finds  its 
material  expression  in  the  action  by  Ophelia’s  grave,  but  preserves 
and  gradually  develops  its  moral  significance  in  the  supernatural 
manifestations  of  the  first  and  third  acts.  Excise  the  ghost  and 
you  lose  the  chief  feature  of  this  substantial  element  of  the 
sublime — terror — and,  moreover,  you  rob  the  drama  of  one  of  the 
intrinsic  reasons  of  its  greatness. 

Bernardo,  Francesco  and  Marcello  compel  the  incredulous 
Horatio  to  convince  himself  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes. 
He  has  told  them  that  “  it  was  only  their  fantasy ;”  but  all 
materialist  and  sceptic  that  he  is,  he  actually  sees  the  spectre  of 
the  dead  king,  and  subsequently  describes  it  in  its  every  detail  to 
Hamlet.  As  with  Horatio,  so  is  it  with  the  public,  which  begins 
by  doubting  and  denying,  and  ends  by  the  conviction  that  the 
apparition  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
tragedy. 

“  To  be,  or  not  to  be.”  Hamlet’s  third  monologue  is  a  com¬ 
pendious  synthesis  of  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Denmark’s  character, 
and  was  happily  defined  by  Goethe  as  “  a  chain  of  iron  in  a  glass 
vase.”  In  it  Hamlet  describes  himself  as  being  of  a  nervous 
lymphatic  nature.  Such  natures  are  eminently  impressionable 
and  indisposed  to  evil-doing.  This  soliloquy  leads  us  to  ask 
ourselves  whom  and  what  Shakespeare  has  really  intended  to 
personify  and  set  forth  in  this  particular  being  of  his  creation. 
Is  it  one  individual  man,  a  prey  to  an  exuberance  of  intellect 
and  sentiment,  of  impulses  and  passions,  incapable  of  mastering 
one  another  for  lack  of  one  quality — resolution  ?  Or  is  it  the 
majority  of  mankind,  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  Wittenberg 
student,  with  all  its  passions,  physical  and  moral  tendencies, 
aspirations,  desires,  internal  struggles  and  terrible  irresolution  ? 

I  hold  by  the  second  of  these  hypotheses.  Hamlet,  without 
sacrificing  his  individuality  as  the  principal  personage  of  the  play 
bearing  his  name,  is  receptive  of  all  the  ideas  imparted  to  him  by 
humanity  at  large,  which  ideas  he — like  mankind  in  general — 
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examines,  weighs  and  analyzes  without  being  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  them.  He  therefore  becomes  a  universal  type. 
Hamlet  is  the  complement  of  Prometheus,  just  as  Faust  is  the 
complement  of  Hamlet.  These  three  several  types  belong  to 
different  epochs  ;  but  they  embrace  mankind.  Had  Hamlet  been 
a  Northern  Orestes,  pent  up  within  the  circle  of  Danish  royal 
atrocities,  he  would  not  have  aroused  the  interest  and  affection 
with  which  he  is  regarded  throughout  the  universe.  But  his  third 
soliloquy — whether  you  read  it  to  yourself  in  the  silence  of  your 
private  study,  or  listen  to  it  spoken  by  an  actor  on  the  stage — is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mirror  of  your  own  conscience.  In 
it  Hamlet  shows  us  how  the  long  labour  of  reflection  paralyzes 
impulse,  and  how,  the  more  we  think,  the  less  likely  are  we  to 
take  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  human  race  would  stumble  and 
halt  on  its  glorious  path  of  progress  were  its  every  achievement 
to  be  prefaced  by  the  hesitancy  of  protracted  reflection  ;  but  woe 
to  it,  on  the  other  hand,  were  its  impulses  not  tempered  to  some 
extent  by  reflection.  Indeed,  were  not  this  so,  “who  could  bear 
the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud 
man’s  contumely,  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay,  the 
insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes  ?  ” 

The  play  performed,  so  to  speak,  under  Hamlet’s  management 
at  the  Danish  Court,  reproduces  the  exact  circumstance  of  the 
late  King’s  murder  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother  ;  the  assassin, 
taken  by  surprise  and  overcome  by  remorse,  cannot  conceal  his 
guilt  from  Hamlet’s  watchful  eye.  Where,  then,  is  Hamlet’s 
sword  or  poniard,  which  should  pierce  the  heart  of  the  fratricide, 
regicide,  adulterer  ?  Those  who  expect  to  see  Hamlet  spring 
upon  his  uncle  and  run  him  through  the  body,  must  have  formed  a 
strangely  erroneous  conception  of  our  protagonist’s  character.  At 
the  moment  referred  to  Hamlet’s  mind  is  exclusively  occupied 
with  gloomy  satisfaction  at  the  discovery  that  he  has  not  been 
misled  by  his  suspicions,  or  deceived  by  the  revelations  of  his 
father’s  spirit.  So  absorbed  is  he  in  this  reflection  that,  for  the 
time  being,  he  forgets  to  carry  out  his  long-yearned-for  vengeance. 
Such  an  extraordinary  obliviousness  on  his  part,  produced  by  over¬ 
powering  mental  preoccupation,  compels  our  sympathy  with,  and 
heightens  our  appreciation  of,  his  nobility  of  character. 

And  why  does  he  not  kill  the  usurper  when  he  comes  upon 
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him  on  his  way  to  Gertrude’s  apartments  ?  This  is  another  of 
the  sublime  dilemmas  in  which  Hamlet’s  reflective  nature  finds 
itself  placed.  Here  Shakespeare,  who  was  bound  to  make 
his  hero  contend  with  extraordinary  difficulties,  balanced  Hamlet, 
if  I  may  say  so,  upon  a  needle’s  point,  contriving  for  him  a 
“situation”  of  the  most  thrilling  psychological  and  dramatic  in¬ 
terest.  The  actors  and  stage-managers — I  have  met  many  such 
in  England,  America  and  Germany — who  omit  this  scene  commit 
a  vandalism,  not  only  by  “cutting”  a  momentous  episode  of  the 
tragedy,  containing  two  essential  monologues — that  of  Hamlet, 
inspired  by  spiritual  philosophy,  and  that  of  Claudius,  the  out¬ 
come  of  philosophical  materialism — and  explaining  Hamlet’s 
passivity  towards  his  uncle,  but  by  consigning  to  oblivion  a  scene 
intimately  connected  with  the  final  catastrophe,  when  Hamlet 
slays  the  King  by  steel  and  poison,  and  at  an  instant’s  notice,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  sinner  time  for  contrition,  whereby  he  might 
obtain  Divine  forgiveness. 

With  respect  to  the  comparison  between  the  two  portraits, 
instituted  by  Hamlet  during  his  heartrending  scene  with  his 
mother,  I  ventured,  after  mature  reflection,  upon  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  substituting,  for  the  pictures  traditionally  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  Gertrude’s  bedroom,  medallions,  that  of  the  late  King 
suspended  to  Hamlet’s  neck,  and  that  of  Claudius  hanging  upon 
the  Queen’s  bosom.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  were — firstly,  the 
absolute  non-existence  of  scenic  decorations  in  Shakespeare’s  time 
rendering  it  highly  probable  that  the  portraits  were  worn  by  the 
mother  and  son  respectively ;  secondly,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
absolutely  natural  that  the  bereaved  son  should  wear  his  dead 
father’s  likeness  near  his  heart,  and  that  the  faithless  widow  should 
bear  about  her  the  portrait  of  her  second  husband  ;  thirdly,  because 
it  was  out  of  the  question  that  Claudius,  the  fratricide,  should  have 
endured  the  continual  presence  of  his  murdered  brother’s  image  in 
his  wife’s  bedroom  ;  and  lastly,  because  of  the  excellent  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Hamlet  when  he  tramples  upon  the  locket  containing  his 
uncle’s  counterfeit  presentment.  The  comparison  between  the  dead 
hero  and  the  living  assassin,  as  effected  by  means  of  these  two 
portraits,  is  a  deeply  emotional  “  effect,”  as  well  as  a  poetical 
episode  of  exquisite  pathos.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  English 
poet’s  soul  had  been  inspired  by  Canto  V.  of  the  “  Inferno.” 
Dante’s  immortal  lines — 
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“  Intesi  che  a  si  fiero  tormento 
Eran  dannati  i  peccator  carnali 
Che  la  ragion  sommettono  al  talerito,” 

might  have  suggested  Hamlet’s  reproach  to  his  mother : 

“  O  !  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 

And  reason  panders  will.” 

When  Hamlet  kills  Polonius,  Gertrude  exclaims:  “What  hast 
thou  done  ?  ”  and  he  replies  :  “  I  know  not — was  it  the  King  ?  ”  in 
the  hope  that  his  vengeance  was  at  length  accomplished.  But  no  ; 
upon  the  only  occasion  in  which,  hitherto,  his  resolves  had  not 
been  “  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ”  (for,  at  the 
moment  in  question,  he  was  quite  carried  away  by  passion),  it  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  him  to  accomplish  his  cherished  design.  And, 
as  soon  as  he  recovers  his  self-command,  and  is  impelled  by  the 
dictates  of  conscience  to  revert  to  his  affections  and  duties,  we  see 
him  on  his  knees  before  his  mother,  imploring  her,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  incline  her  soul  towards  God,  and  to  entreat  His  pardon 
for  the  dreadful  sin  of  incest  .... 

The  thoughts  of  the  unhappy  Danish  Prince  are  incessantly  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  immeasurable  space  between  earthly  and  heavenly  things, 
in  the  present  and  future,  the  actual  and  probable,  the  material  and 
immaterial.  Hamlet  could  not  have  been  encountered  on  a  spot 
more  congenial  to  his  turn  of  mind  than  a  cemetery,  where,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  relics  of  the  dead,  and  holding  a  skull  in  his  hand,  he 
soliloquizes  upon  the  futility  of  life.  In  the  presence  of  a  tomb 
anger  subsides,  hatred  is  quelled,  and  passion  is  restrained.  We 
feel  kindly  towards  those  whom,  in  life,  we  disliked,  and  experience 
remorse  for  having  given  pain  to  those  we  loved,  as  well  as  for 
not  having  forgiven  those  who  did  us  wrong.  Thus  must  Hamlet 
have  felt  when  he  beheld  the  remains  of  the  maiden  he  had  loved 
so  passionately  lowered  into  a  grave,  which  he  himself  had  but  just 
seen  dug  by  a  varlet  singing  at  his  ‘ghastly  task.  How  deep  and 
terrible  must  have  been  his  remorse — all  the  more  heart-rending 
because  he  could  not  give  it  vent !  Hamlet’s  eyes  shed  no  tears  ; 
but  his  heart  bleeds  as  he  ejaculates,  in  a  half-whisper,  “What! 
the  fair  Ophelia  !  ”  Laertes,  on  the  other  hand,  solaces  his  grief 
by  cursing  its  cause.  How  fine  is  this  parallel  between  repressed 
and  expressed  sorrow,  illustrating  the  antithesis  between  the  two 
characters — an  antithesis  recurrent  in  every  Shakesperean  work, 
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always  as  the  outcome  of  natural  action,  hot  of  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance — always  objective,  never  subjective.  The  public  expects  to 
learn  that  Hamlet’s  love  for  Ophelia  had  not  been  by  him  for¬ 
gotten,  although  temporarily  stifled  by  the  incubus  of  a  still  more 
desperate  passion.  At  the  conjuncture  alluded  to,  youth  asserts 
itself  with  tremendous  force  ;  Nature  prevails  over  reflection  ; 
Hamlet  is  no  longer  the  son  of  a  murdered  man  and  an  adulteress  ; 
no  longer  a  philosopher  or  a  brooding  melancholiac.  He  is  a  lover 
who  has  lost  his  love!  He  could  have  died  for  her  and  been  buried 
with  her ;  but  in  life  he  could  not  offer  her  a  heart  teeming  with 
despair,  doubt,  grief  for  the  death  of  his  father,  scorn  of  his  mother, 
hatred  of  his  uncle.  Such  a  weary  and  wounded  heart  would  have 
been  the  gift  of  an  egotist. 

Abissus  abissuin  invocal.  Thus  might  be  appropriately  epitomized 
the  great  catastrophe  which  closes  the  series  of  events  recorded  in 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Such  a  vast  edifice  of  crime  could  not 
but  collapse  and  fall,  crushing  those  who  had  built  it  up  ;  nor  could 
Hamlet  fail  to  be  amongst  the  victims.  Claudius  has  laid  his  plan, 
and  Hamlet  is  doomed  to  die  by  steel  or  poison.  Laertes,  beside 
himself  with  fury,  does  not  consult  his  conscience;  nor  does  he 
even  perceive  the  vileness  of  the  action  he  is  about  to  commit. 
Gertrude  is  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  her  ;  she  is  of 
too  exclusively  sensual  a  nature  to  indulge  in  reflection  or  intro¬ 
spection.  This  time  Hamlet  has  returned  to  [the  Danish  Court 
sternly  bent  upon  revenge,  having  found  out  the  King  in  a  new  in¬ 
famy,  the  plot  in  which  Rosencranz  and  Guildenstern  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  betray  Hamlet  to  his  death,  and  succumbed,  instead,  to 
his  astuteness.  Hamlet,  having  left  them  to  their  well-merited 
fate,  hastens  back  to  Elsinore,  resolved  to  make  an  end  of 
the  usurper.  Horatio,  ever  sceptical,  is  apprehensive  that 
fresh  treasons  will  be  compassed  against  his  friend  and  master  ; 
but  Hamlet  fears  nothing.  In  his  imagination  he  already 
grasps  the  weapon  with  which  the  King  shall  be  slain.  But, 
of  himself,  he  is  incapable  of  drawing  that  sword,  much  less 
of  wielding  it.  When  he  shall  fulfil  the  functions  of  judge 
and  executioner,  he  will  have  to  be  in  a  condition  semi- 
corporeal  and  semi-spiritual ;  then  he  will  no  longer  be 
Hamlet,  son  of  the  murdered  King  of  Denmark,  nephew  of  the 
fratricide,  heir  to  the  usurped  throne  ;  but  he  will  be  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  natural  vengeance ;  the  supreme  hand  opening  that 
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paramount  code  in  which  are  set  down  the  prescriptions  of  eternal 
justice,  and  will  deal  out  punishments  commensurate  to  the  gravity 
of  the  crimes  committed.  Here  is  another  parallel  between  the 
two  great  poets,  the  Divine  and  Human.  Shakespeare,  like  Dante, 
takes  clean  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  anatomizes  all  his 
passions,  and  allots  to  each  its  punishment  or  recompense,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  desert.  .  .  . 

In  the  fencing  scene  Hamlet,  aware  that  Laertes  is  a  skilful 
swordsman,  puts  forth  his  own  dexterity  to  its  utmost  limit,  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  touches  his  adversary  twice  in  succession. 
How  is  it  that  Laertes,  so  accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  foils, 
receives  two  thrusts  from  the  man  whose  life  he  has  resolved  to 
take  ?  It  is  because,  for  the  first  time,  he  contemplates  a  dis¬ 
honourable  action,  and  his  hand  is  unsteadied  by  his  conscience. 
Claudius  would  have  thrust  straight  at  Hamlet’s  heart;  his  hand 
would  not  have  trembled  ;  did  it  shake  when  he  offered  his  nephew 
the  poisoned  draught  ?  At  the  third  “  assault,”  however,  the  two 
advantages  obtained  by  Hamlet  stimulate  him  to  press  his  opponent 
eagerly  ;  thrusts  and  parries  are  rapidly  exchanged,  and  one  of  the 
former  takes  effect  upon  Hamlet’s  breast,  which  is  slightly  wounded 
by  the  poisoned  point  of  Laertes’s  foil,  from  which  the  button  has 
been  removed.  As  soon  as  Laertes  feels  that  his  dastardly  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  accomplished,  his  grasp  of  the  foil  slackens,  and 
Hamlet  disarms  him  with  ease,  offering  him,  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
high-bred  gentleman,  his  own  (Hamlet’s)  foil,  and  retaining  for  his 
own  use  the  one  he  had  just  wrested  from  his  (Laertes’s)  hand. 
Laertes,  “caught  in  his  own  springe,”  cannot  refuse,  though  the 
King  endeavours  to  stay  his  hand.  Hamlet’s  attack  is  irresistible, 
and  his  blade,  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  sharp  at  the  point, 
passes  through  his  adversary’s  chest.  This  is  my  view  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  and  thus  do  I  invariably  play  it.  I  hold  it  an  error  to 
assume  that  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes  because  he  has  been  hurt  by 
the  latter.  In  my  opinion,  Hamlet  believes  the  foils  to  be  buttoned 
in  the  usual  way,  and,  unaware  that  Laertes  has  hit  him,  makes 
his  last  and  deadly  thrust  merely  with  the  object  of  “winning  at 
the  odds.”  Laertes,  when  it  is  too  late,  comprehends  the  attrocity 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  confesses  his  crime,  and  lays  it  to  the 
door  of  the  King.  At  this  supreme  moment,  in  which  Hamlet 
becomes  at  once  judge  and  executioner,  I  take  leave  to  interpret 
Shakespeare’s  idea  in  action,  thus  ;  I  seize  the  poisoned  foil  by  the 
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middle  of  the  blade,  holding  it  as  one  would  hold  a  dagger,  rush  to 
the  throne,  grasp  the  King's  throat,  turn  away  my  head,  and  plunge 
the  deadly  steel  into  his  heart.  It  is  the  “  incestuous,  adulterous 
breast  ”  whom  he  is  punishing  ;  he  therefore  slays  him  without 
giving  him  time  to  defend  himself,  even  forcing  him  to  swallow  the 
poisoned  potion  too,  so  that  he  may  die  without  having  a  moment’s 
time  wherein  to  recommend  his  soul  to  God.  This  is  the  compliment 
of  the  scene  in  act  iii.,  in  which  Hamlet  suddenly  comes  upon 
Claudius  praying,  and  will  not  kill  him,  lest  his  soul  should  escape 
eternal  chastisement. 

Hamlet  pardons  Laertes;  to  his  mother  he  only  says,  “wretched 
queen,  adieu  !  ”  addressing  her  as  “  queen,”  not  as  “  mother,”  almost 
with  his  last  breath  ;  a  striking  instance  of  Shakespeare’s  severity 
of  judgment  upon  such  offences  as  those  of  which  Gertrude  has 
rendered  herself  accountable.  Claudius,  who  slew  with  poison  and 
steel,  is  slain  by  them  ;  so  is  Laertes.  Gertrude,  who  has  sinned 
unconsciously,  unconsciously  administers  a  mortal  poison  to  her¬ 
self.  But  what  crime  has  Hamlet  committed,  that  he  too  must 
die  by  poison  and  steel  ?  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  His  own 
irresolution  entangled  him  in  a  network  of  horrors,  the  meshes  of 
which  he  failed  to  cut  with  his  sword  at  the  proper  time  for  so 
doing.  How  could  we  conceive  it  possible  that  this  sensitive 
youth,  broken-hearted  at  his  father’s  sad  fate,  and  at  his  mother’s 
dreadful  ending ;  guilty,  moreover,  of  the  deaths  of  Polonius  and 
Ophelia ;  could  reign  over  Denmark  ?  Hamlet  would  have  made 
an  unhappy  and  bad  king — unhappy  as  far  as  he  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  bad  for  his  people,  whom  he  would  not  have  known  how 
to  govern.  To  our  minds  he  will  ever  be  a  familiar  image,  wander¬ 
ing  here  and  there  within  the  precincts  of  Elsinore,  a  prey  to  cruel 
and  terrible  doubts,  to  horror  and  remorse.  We  had  far  rather 
drop  a  tear  upon  his  tomb,  than  see  him  ascend  the  steps  of  a 
throne  which  needs  purifications  by  the  tenancy  of  another 
dynasty.  It  is  to  this  end  that  Shakespeare  makes  known  to  us 
the  arrival  in  Elsinore  of  Fortinbras,  to  whom  the  dying  Prince 
bequeathes  his  succession.  Thus  the  Elizabethan  poet,  living  in 
an  eminently  monarchical  period,  brought  his  drama  to  a  close  by 
pointing  out  that  the  throne  could  not  perish. 
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“  FAST  FRIENDS.” 


A  New  and  Original  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Rash  Acts,  by  Frank  Barrett.  First  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Nottingham,  on  September  17,  1884. 


Mr.  Buckley  .  Mr.  George  Walton. 

Mr.  Fothergill .  Mr.  A.  C.  Armour. 

Mr.  Blatherwick  ...  Mr.  John  Hudspeth. 

Blaise .  Mr.  Alfred  Hemming. 

Tooler  .  Mr.  Arthur  Whittaker, 

Railway  Official  ...  Mr.  G.  R.  Budd. 


Robert  .  Master  Buckstone. 

Mrs.  Buckley  ...  Miss  Ethel  Castleton. 
Mrs.  Fothergill  ...  Miss  Edith  Halford. 
Mrs.  Blatherwick  ...  Miss  Kate  Greybrook. 

Chloe  .  Miss  Marie  Faudelle. 

Prudence .  Miss  Retta  Walton. 


I  WAS  much  disappointed  with  this  piece.  The  title  was  promising, 
for  the  adjective  seemed  to  imply  a  little  legitimate  double  meaning  ; 
and  the  description  of  the  work,  as  in  “  three  rash  acts,”  appeared  to  indicate 
that  the  author  possessed  at  least  a  spice  of  comicality.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Barrett’s  name  had  been  associated  with  some  works  of  fiction,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  the  production  would  have  some 
literary  merit.  Of  the  latter  quality,  alas  !  it  has  practically  none.  The 
dialogue  is  throughout  of  the  baldest  and  most  trivial  character.  “  Farcical 
comedies  ”  of  the  modern  type  are  usually  “  smart  ”  in  talk,  if  they  are 
nothing  more ;  they  contain  a  few  puns,  if  nothing  else.  But  “  Fast 
Friends  ”  was  found  on  the  first  night  to  be  on  a  conversational 
dead-level,  tempered  only  by  an  occasional  coarsenesss  of  phrase,  which 
has,  doubtless,  by  this  time,  been  eliminated.  The  plot  is  as  trivial  as  the 
dialogue.  The  three  “fast  friends” — Messrs.  Buckley,  Fothergill,  and 
Blatherwick — each  suspect  that  the  son  of  Buckley  (who  has  married 
again)  is  too  intimate  with  the  wives  of  the  other  two ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  this  mistaken  idea — for  young  Buckley  is  honourably  but  secretly 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  “  fast  friends  ” — they  follow  the 
youth  and  the  three  wives  to  the  studio  of  an  artist,  who  is  himself 
clandestinely  married  to  a  daughter  of  another  of  the  “  friends.”  At 
the  studio  it  is  mischievously  suggested  to  them  by  the  artist’s  wife 
(disguised  as  a  boy),  that  the  wives  go  to  the  studio  to  act  as  models  to 
young  Buckley,  who  has  been  led  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  sculptor. 
And  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  “fast  friends ”  attire 
and  pose  themselves  as  statuary,  in  which  character  they  w’atch  the 
behaviour  of  their  wives,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  young  Buckley 
has  been  unjustly  suspected.  The  artist’s  wife  reveals  herself  and  is 
forgiven  ;  and  young  Buckley  pairs  off  with  his  innamorata.  The  third  act, 
in  which  the  statuary  business  is  gone  through,  has  a  certain  amount  of 
farcical  interest  and  arouses  laughter;  but  the  situations  are  as  old  as  the 
hills,  and  as  preposterous  as  they  are  old.  The  piece  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  produced  for  the  sake  of  this  third  act,  for  the 
other  two  are  as  dull  as  they  well  can  be,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  them  “  go  ”  with  briskness.  The  first  act  is  nearly  all  tedious 
explanation,  and  the  second  is  a  series  of  aimless  entrances  and  exits. 
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In  fact,  if  the  piece  continues  to  exist  it  will  be  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Walton  and  Hemming,  who  work  very  hard  to  give  it 
life.  Mr.  Walton’s  performance  is  a  decidedly  clever  one,  and  the  other 
actors  would  do  more  if  the  author  had  given  them  any  opportunity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Frank  Barrett’s  next  venture  will  be  of  a  more  credit¬ 
able  character — if  possible,  in  a  different  form  of  dramatic  art.  The  public, 
I  believe,  is  tired  of  “  farcical  comedies.”  And  certainly,  if  “  farcical 
comedy”  is  to  be  tolerable  at  all  it  must,  at  least,  have  the  qualities  of 
smartness  and  of  “  go  ” — qualities  in  which  “  Fast  Friends  ”  is  almost 
wholly  deficient. 

W.  D.  A. 


“SAINTS  AND  SINNERS.” 


A  New  and  Original  Plav,  in  Five  Acts,  by  Henry  A.  Jones.  Produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  on  Thursday,  September  25,  1884. 


Jacob  Fletcher  .  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

George  Kingsmill  ...  Mr.  Henry  Neville. 

Captain  Fanshawe  ...  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway. 

Samuel  Hoggard  ...  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

Lot  Burden .  Mr.  F.  Thorne. 

Prabble .  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson. 

Peter  Greenacre . .  Mr.  W.  Lestocq. 


Raddles  .  Mr.  F.  Grove. 

Leeson  .  Mr.  W.  Howe. 

Letty  Fletcher...  . .  Miss  Cissy  Grahams 

Lydia .  Miss  Kate  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Parridge .  Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Fanny  Parridge  .  Miss  L.  Peach. 


In  “  Saints  and  Sinners,”  the  first  important  play  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  has 
produced  without  the  aid  of  a  brother  dramatist,  the  author  has  attempted 
to  set  forth  his  drama  by  means  of  the  various  characters  introduced.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  thought  less  of  purely  theatrical  effect  than  of  painting  his 
characters  boldly  and  as  they  exist  in  actual  life.  Each  of  his  characters  is 
drawn  with  the  skill  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  characterization.  There  is  no 
person  in  the  drama  who  is  at  all  unreal.  Each  individual  character  is 
perfectly  natural ;  his,  or  her,  prototype  may  be  met  with  in  every-day  life. 
There  is  nothing  uncommon  or  improbable  in  the  play.  But  its  interest 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  characters  rather  than  in  the  piece  itself. 
The  story  thus  told  is  more  suited  to  a  novel  than  the  stage.  Those  who 
see  it  will  be  instantly  reminded  of  other  characters  in  other  plays,  or  in 
novels.  The  various  incidents  will  recur  to  them  again  and  again.  But 
their  enjoyment  of  the  play  will  not  be  marred  by  these  frequent  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  story  is  human  and  consistent,  and  that  is  enough.  Briefly  it 
is  this  :  The  minister  of  a  quiet  parish  in  the  country  has  an  only  daughter, 
whom  he  values  beyond  his  life.  The  girl  is  loved  by  an  honest  yeoman, 
but  she  is  giddy  and  thoughtless,  and  foolishly  listens  to  the  false  passion 
vows  of  a  heartless  young  military  officer.  She  is  placed  in  the  power  of 
the  latter,  not  altogether  against  her  own  will,  by  a  slight  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances.  She  is  taken  from  home,  deluded  and  betrayed  by  the  captain.  Her 
retreat  is  discovered  by  her  father  and  the  young  farmer.  Her  father  arouses 
her  better  nature,  and  she  returns  home  with  him,  while  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  seems  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the  author  of  the  mischief.  At 
this  point  a  more  practical  dramatist  would  have  concluded  his  piece. 
But  Mr.  Jones  carries  his  play  still  further,  and  gives  us  an  additional 
couple  of  acts.  With  the  return  home  of  father  and  daughter,  a  new 
drama  commences.  The  girl’s  shame  is  unknown  to  all  the  members  of 
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the  congregation,  save  the  minister’s  senior  deacon,  a  vindictive,  canting 
humbug,  who  threatens  to  expose  the  girl,  unless  her  father  will  assist  him 
in  a  fraud.  The  minister  naturally  refuses  the  proposal,  and  he  informs 
his  parishioners  of  his  daughter’s  disgrace.  When  we  next  see  him,  he 
is  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  while  his  daughter  is  slowly  recovering  from 
a  long  illness.  But  peace  and  happiness  are  at  hand.  The  farmer,  now 
wealthy,  returns  from  abroad,  to  make  the  girl  his  wife,  and  the  minister 
is  restored  to  his  former  post.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  simple  story 
is  somewhat  unnecessarily  protracted  for  presentation  on  the  stage. 
Then  certain  Biblical  quotations  seem  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  ot 
the  audience ;  and  the  sudden  disappearance,  half-way  in  the  play,  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters,  is  an  excision  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  the 
spectators.  The  drama,  in  short,  is  the  work  of  an  evidently  serious 
writer  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work,  and  depicts  characters  as  he  finds 
them.  But  no  characters  in  themselves,  no  matter  how  vividly  and  faith¬ 
fully  they  may  be  drawn,  can  stand  in  a  play  of  to-day,  without  they  have 
the  assistance  of  mechanical  effect.  It  may  be  regretted  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  but  so  it  is.  It  should  be  added  that  the  dialogue  of  the 
play  is  written  skilfully,  and  that  it  bears,  moreover,  a  marked  literary 
excellence. 

In  a  play  where  the  characters  are  so  admirably  and  so  strongly  drawn, 
there  is  ample  scope  for  excellent  acting.  In  most  of  the  characters,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lesser  ones,  the  author  is  capitally  represented.  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorne,  as  the  minister,  will  be  once  more  welcomed  to  the  London  stage. 
In  the  early  parts  of  the  drama,  the  cheerful,  gentle  nature  of  the  man  is 
admirably  shown  by  him.  In  the  last  act,  too,  where  the  old  man 
endeavours  to  stimulate  himself  to  work,  by  the  thought  of  better  days  to 
come,  he  is  particularly  good,  and  he  gives,  altogether,  as  pleasant  a  rendering 
of  the  part  as  possible.  It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Thorne  is 
unequal  to  the  stronger  passages  in  the  character,  but  these,  for  their  proper 
delivery,  would  require  an  actor  capable  of  as  great  an  expression  of  force 
and  pathos  as  Robson.  To  my  mind,  a  perfect  representative  of  the 
heroine  is  found  in  Miss  Cissy  Grahame.  She  fulfils  every  requirement  of 
the  character.  She  is  bright,  lovable,  tender,  and  playful  in  the  first  act, 
and  here  she  succeeds  perfectly  in  showing  the  fascination  of  the  girl  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  a  stronger  nature  than  her  own.  Then  the 
wavering,  hesitating  manner  when  the  girl  is  striving  against  her  own  secret 
desire,  is  excellently  brought  out.  She  is  thoroughly  equal  to  the  more 
trying  scenes  later  on,  and  her  pathos  is  never  strained.  A  rare  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  true  womanly  feeling,  are  the  more  striking  qualities  in  an 
impersonation  that  is  also  distinguished  for  its  gentleness  and  feminine 
charm,  its  grace,  consistency,  and  truth.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  at  hand  to 
play  the  lover  with  his  old  strength  and  fire,  his  breadth  of  style  and 
persuasiveness.  He  interests  his  audience  from  the  first  moment  he 
steps  on  the  stage,  and  he  never  once  relaxes  his  hold  on  the  spectators. 
He  gives  yet  another  of  those  bold,  manly  pieces  of  acting  that 
immediately  win  sympathy.  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  gives  an  original  view  of 
a  decidedly  original  villain.  The  strength  of  purpose,  the  fixed  determina- 
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tion  of  the  man  to  win  the  girl,  in  spite  of  herself,  are  admirably  shown  by 
him.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  character  disappears  so  early  in  the  play,  as 
such  acting  as  Mr.  Conway’s  in  this  part  is  seldom  seen  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
character  he  is  called  upon  to  play.  The  senior  deacon  of  Bethel  should 
surely  disguise  his  evil  nature  a  little  more?  No  one  would  be  deceived 
by  this  mass  of  cant,  who  looks  askance  at  every  one  he  meets,  and 
nervously  twirls,  and  twists,  and  chews  the  ends  of  his  long  side-whiskers. 
A  child  could  read  such  a  man’s  character :  he  is  too  obvious  a  villain 
to  deceive,  for  a  single  moment,  any  one  possessed  of  common  sense.  A 
hit  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson  as  a  prattling  tradesman.  Mr. 
Robson  entirely  ignores  the  audience,  and  lives  in  his  part  for  the  moment. 
The  result  is  a  very  natural,  unforced,  and  entertaining  study  of  human 
nature.  A  capital  bit  of  character  is  also  given  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips  as 
the  minister’s  self-important  and  faithful  housekeeper.  Mr.  F.  Thorne  is 
also  of  excellent  service  in  the  cast.  Mr.  W.  Lestocq  gives  a  clever  picture 
of  a  drivelling  gin-drinker,  and  Mr.  F.  Grove,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Miss  M.  A. 
Giffard,  and  Miss  Louisa  Peach  satisfactorily  fill  their  small  parts.  The 
scenery,  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Hemsley,  and  Hann,  is  appropriate  and, 
where  permissable,  richer  and  more  elegant  in  design  than  that  generally 
used  at  the  Vaudeville. 

A.  B. 


©in*  ©mnibus»®oy. 


My  dear  C.  S., 

I  have  read  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  in  answer  to 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  your  Symposium  of  last  month.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  is  anonymous,  says  that  “  until  the  reference  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  speech  to  ‘  a  strange  element,’  there  was  not  the  slightest  sound  of 
hooting  or  howling,  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  (behind 
whom  I  may  mention  I  was  directly  placed).”  To  this  statement  I  beg  to 
give  the  most  unqualified  denial ,  which  I  am  prepared  to  support  on  oath, 
or  in  any  other  way  your  correspondent  may  please.  The  howling  proceeded 
from  the  pit,  and  from  not  far  behind  where  I  was  sitting.  It  was  distinctly 
audible  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  and  was  not 
caused  by  Mr.  Irving’s  remarks.  Your  correspondent  says  further  on  : 
“  The  attack  of  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  is  as  utterly  absurd  as  it  is  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  He  commences  with  a  distinct  statement  from 
perso7ial  experience ,  ‘  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  ‘  first  nights  ’  there  is 
present  an  element  of  hostility.”  I  understand  this  to  be  a  polite  way  of 
giving  me  the  lie,  as  I  expressly  stated  that  the  presence  of  this  “  element 
of  hostility  ”  is  within  my  “  personal  experience.”  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
give  you,  my  dear  C.  S.,  the  facts  on  which  I  ground  this  statement.  You, 
and  all  who  know  me,  will  believe  that  I  should  not  have  made  this  state- 
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raent  “  from  personal  experience  ”  unless  I  had  very  solid  grounds  for  the 
statement.  Your  correspondent  proceeds  to  quote  two  detached  sentences 
from  my  article  which,  without  the  context,  do  not  fairly  represent  what  I 
really  said.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  correspondent  is  identical  with 
Mr.  Collins,  who  has  been  writing  to  The  Stage  on  this  subject ;  but  he 
certainly  seems  to  fall  into  the  same  error  by  supposing  that  I  made  an  attack 
upon  the  pit,  or  on  a  “  first  night  ”  audience.  As  for  the  pit,  it  is  that  portion 
of  the  audience  for  whose  opinion  I  have  perhaps  an  exaggerated  respect.  I 
believe  that  the  pit  contains  more  genuine  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  more  able 
amateur  critics  than  any  other  portion  of  the  house.  My  remarks  about  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  element  were  not  at  all  meant  to  be  limited  to  the 
pit.  I  have  been  blamed  for  inviting  those  who,  on  the  first  night  of 
“Twelfth  Night,”  at  the  Lyceum,  made  this  demonstration  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  play,  to  show  themselves  boldly  when  Mr.  Irving 
came  upon  the  stage.  This  they  did  not  do.  My  reason  for  inviting 
them  to  do  so  was,  that  I  knew  well  that  the  hostile  demonstration, 
however  insignificant  it  really  was  both  in  the  number  and  character  of 
the  dissentients,  would  very  likely  be  misrepresented  by  mischievous  per¬ 
sons  as  the  work  of  those  in  the  profession  who  were  personally  jealous 
of  Mr.  Irving ;  and  when  I  went  behind  the  scenes  after  the  play  was 
over,  the  very  first  remark  I  heard  from  a  gentleman,  who  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  literature  and  journalism,  was  a  thoughtless  accu¬ 
sation  of  a  fellow-artist  of  Mr.  Irving,  who,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  utterly 
incapable  of  any  such  meanness.  It  often  happens  that  foolish  partisans 
of  some  actor  think  that  they  serve  the  cause  of  their  favourite  by  decry¬ 
ing  privately  and  publicly  any  of  his  rival  artists.  But  for  the  follies  and 
meannesses  that  such  ill-advised  friends  may  commit  no  artist  can  be  held 
responsible.  It  is  not  artists  alone,  but  also  authors,  who  often  suffer  from 
the  well-meaning  efforts  of  injudicious  friends.  I  may  perhaps  relate  an 
incident  which  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  “hostility”  to  which  I  referred — 
an  hostility  not  personal,  but  arising  more  from  strong  partisanship.  On 
the  occasion  of  Madame  Janauschek’s  first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket, 
I  was  sitting  in  the  stalls,  close  to  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  expressed 
very  audibly,  and  with  quite  unnecessary  frequency,  their  non-appreciation 
of  her  artistic  qualities.  They  carried  this  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last 
I  was  provoked  into  personally  remonstrating  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
strongest  manner,  although  I  must  confess  Madame  Janauschek  was  not  an 
actress  I  myself  admired;  but  I  felt  none  the  less  the  gross  injustice  of  audibly 
depreciating  her  efforts,  and  so  making  it  almost  impossible  for  those  near  to 
give  that  careful  attention  to  her  performance  which  it  certainly  deserved. 

Finally,  I  do  not  see  why  your  correspondent  should  have  his  temper  so 
upset  by  the  remarks  which  appeared  in  your  “  Symposium.”  If  every 
person,  who  sits  in  the  pit  on  a  first  night,  is  to  take  as  personal  to  him¬ 
self  any  observations  that  may  be  made  regarding  the  conduct  of  some  of 
his  fellow  auditors  ;  the  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that,  on  these 
occasions,  the  pit  must  consist  of  persons  of  an  extremely  touchy  and 
sensitive  disposition.  It  would  be  quite  as  sensible  a  proceeding  for  every 
newspaper,  that  deals  with  theatrical  matters,  to  take  what  your  corre- 
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spondent  calls  my  “  peroration”  as  applying  to  them ;  he  cannot  see  the 
connection  between  that  “  peroration”  and  the  subject  which  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  ;  but  you,  my  dear  C.  S.,  and  others  who  are  behind  the  scenes  in 
Journalism,  well  know  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  these 
papers  to  which  I  refer,  and  that  small  section  of  the  theatre-going  public 
whose  delight  it  is  to  “  guy  ”  a  piece,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  actor  or  author 
on  the  first  night  of  its  performances. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  impressed  by  the  ingenuousness  or  straightfor¬ 
wardness  of  those  who  have  undertaken,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  very  small  minority,  who  howled  or  hissed  at  the 
Lyceum  on  the  night  in  question.  Not  content  with  misrepresenting  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  their  opponents,  they  appear  to  me  wilfully  to 
have  mis-stated  facts  ;  and  their  attempt  to  represent  the  hostility  of  this 
insignificant  minority  as  a  calm  protest  against  the  applause  of  the  majority, 
or  as  provoked  by  Mr.  Irving’s  speech,  may  be  very  ingenious,  but  is 
certainly  not  very  honest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Marshall. 


The  summer  season  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  has  proved  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  The  Municipality,  having  entirely 
given  up  the  Casino,  into  the  hands  of  a  new  manager,  without  stipulating 
for  the  old  privileges  of  the  residents,  at  once  set  up  the  gentleman  of 
their  choice  as  a  sort  of  demi-god,  who  could  do  no  wrong.  Hotel- 
keepers  prepared  to  increase  their  prices,  in  view  of  the  great  affluence  of 
visitors,  whom  they  felt  sure  would  rush  to  see  the  new  Casino.  Every 
householder  put  up  his  “  Appartement  a  louer”  with  buoyant  alacrity ; 
shopkeepers  enlarged  and  re-decorated  their  shops ;  everyone,  in  fact, 
prepared  to  make  a  golden  harvest.  Boulogne  was  to  be  crowded — the 
Casino  had  a  new  directeur,  who  was  the  benefactor  of  the  universe  !  The 
weather  did  its  share  nobly ;  never  has  Boulogne  been  favoured  with  a 
more  glorious  summer  ;  never  has  it  been  more  healthy ;  and  the  doctors 
must  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  holiday.  The  bathing  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  and  every  day  during  the  month  of  August  the  beach 
presented  a  gay  and  attractive  sight.  And  yet,  why  was  Boulogne  so 
empty?  Why  were  tables  d’hotes  so  badly  attended?  Why  was  “  Apparte- 
ments  a  louer”  still  to  be  seen  everywhere  ?  Who  was  answerable  for  this  ? 
The  new  management  of  the  Casino.  The  visitors  who  came,  soon  left 
again  ;  others  feared  to  come  from  the  reports  they  heard ;  and  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  very  properly  refused  to  abonner  themselves.  A  plague 
worse  than  cholera  had  fallen  on  poor  Boulogne ;  gambling  had  made  its 
sudden  appearance.  La  Roulette  being  strictly  forbidden  by  law,  assumed 
the  name  of  “  La  Mascotte,”  and  under  false  colours  gave  the  deluded 
players  more  chances  of  losing  their  money  than  the  original  game.  When 
the  season  was  half  over,  this  was  withdrawn.  Hopes  were  at  once  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  police  had  interfered ;  not  so  ;  unfortunately,  the  Casino 
management  had  suddenly  awakened  to  the  conclusion  that  “  La  Mascotte,” 
with  all  its  pretty  tricks  and  manners,  was  yet  not  calculated  to  sufficiently 
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fleece  the  players,  and  “  Le  Tour  du  Monde,”  or  “  Chemin  de  Fer,”  took 
its  place  as  a  more  express  rate  of  emptying  their  pockets.  As  gambling 
entered  the  Casino,  good  manners  took  their  leave,  being  evidently  de  trop. 
Men  kept  their  hats  on,  and  jostled  ladies;  smoking  went  on  in  every 
room,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  place  became  very  low  indeed.  Many 
families  had  to  leave,  taking  away  their  young  sons,  who  had  lost  heavily. 
Young  girls  and  even  children  were  seen  trying  their  luck ;  retired  servants 
came'  to  stake  their  savings  ;  shopkeepers  neglected  their  business  for 
gambling.  But  the  golden  harvest  did  not  come.  The  unaccountable  part  of 
all  this  is,  that  the  authorities  wrapped  themselves  up  in  unconsciousness, 
the  police  remained  blind,  and,  though  the  papers  have  been  openly 
speaking  of  the  matter,  no  one  had  the  pluck  to  make  an  official 
complaint.  So  far  so  bad  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  comforts  and  special 
attractions  of  the  Casino  were  done  away  with.  That  delightful  terrace, 
where  you  could  sit  and  read  while  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes,  or  feast 
your  eyes  on  the  broad  expanse  of  sea,  and  watch  the  bathers,  and  the 
children  playing  on  the  sands,  has  been  enclosed  in  glass,  and  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  an  intolerably  hot  ball-room,  the  narrow  shape  being  ill  suited 
to  dancing.  And  the  old  ball-room,  what  has  become  of  it  ?  That  splendid 
room,  with  its  grand  architectural  proportions,  and  the  tasteful  galleries 
opening  out  from  it  making  a  pleasant  circular  walk  ?  Here  would 
couples  promenade  between  each  dance  ;  here,  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
orchestral  concerts,  those  who  cared  not  to  sit  in  the  rows  of  chairs  in  the 
ball-room,  would  form  pleasant  friendly  groups,  the  ladies  bringing  their 
work,  and  allowing  the  gentlemen  to  pay  their  afternoon  calls  in  this  un¬ 
conventional  manner.  All  this  is  at  an  end.  This  year  the  concerts  have 
taken  place  in  the  garden,  in  the  broiling  sun,  the  performers  alone  having 
the  benefit  of  any  shade.  The  local  orchestra,  a  very  good  one,  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  new  one  comprises  no  Boulonnais.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  blessings  of  the  new  management.  The  galleries  were  walled  up  from 
the  Grande  Salle,  part  of  them  being  given  up  to  the  disguised  roulette,  and 
part  to  a  cercle,  where  baccarat  reigns  supreme,  and  the  amounts  lost  are, 
I  am  told,  quite  appalling.  The  Grande  Salle  itself  has  been  turned  into 
a  theatre.  Now  nothing  in  the  world  is  better  than  a  theatre  in  its  right 
place;  but  this  was  not  its  right  place.  A  large  share  of  the  Casino 
abonn'es  are  from  Paris  or  London,  and,  having  already  seen  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  dramatic  performances,  do  not  care  when  they 
come  to  the  seaside  to  have  plays  forced  upon  them.  Boulogne  has  one 
theatre,  Le  Theatre  Municipal,  which  is  quite  large  enough  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  playgoers.  It  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  stalls,  like  the 
Casino  Theatre,  and  is  therefore  suited  to  every  class  of  society.  It 
has  always  given  very  good  average  performances,  and  occasionally 
some  excellent  ones.  This  year,  under  the  able  management  of  M. 
Paul  Berard,  who  is  also  a  very  good  actor,  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  for  a  successful  season.  But  when  M.  Paul  Berard  under¬ 
took  the  management  of  the  only  theatre  in  Boulogne,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  the  Municipality  would  give  another  man  the  right 
to  infringe  on  his  privileges.  The  Casino  Theatre  cannot  score  a  great 
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success,  but  though  not  well  attended,  this  division  of  the  Boulogne 
audience  has  been  enough  to  cause  the  financial  failure  of  the  Theatre 
Municipal.  Paul  Berard  was  compelled  to  give  his  demission,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  they  will  find  another  manager  to  attempt  a  winter  season 
under  the  circumstances.  Hirschler  is  not  a  member  of  the  profession, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  he  showed  his  sympathy  when  the  old  theatre 
had  to  close.  Paul  Berard,  having  applied  to  him  for  help,  the  Casino 
directeur  gave  him  a  part  in  one  of  his  performances,  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  him,  that  I  was  not  surprised  not  to  see  his  name  on  the  bills  again.  A 
performance  was  given  at  the  Theatre  Municipal  for  the  benefit  of  these 
unfortunate  artistes.  That  very  night  the  Casino  gave  a  performance  at 
reduced  prices,  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  much  cheaper  than  the  Theatre. 
Thus,  many  who  would  have  gone  to  the  benefit  performance  went  to  the 
Casino,  glad  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  the  new  “  salle  ”  at  so  cheap  a 
rate.  Another  innovation  of  the  Casino  has  been  to  give  Fetes  Populaires  ; 
this  again  drew  so  many  away  from  the  Tintelleries  Fetes,  that  they  ceased 
to  pay,  and  had  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  This  is  to  be  deplored.  These  fetes 
were  given  by  the  Societe  de  Bienfaisance,  who  has  for  years  done  good 
work  among  the  poor,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  it  fail.  A  report  is  current  that 
the  Casino  manager  thinks  of  trying  an  English  dramatic  winter  season, 
and  that  he  will  go  over  to  London  to  engage  an  English  company.  This 
may  not  be  true,  but  if  it  is,  let  me  give  a  word  of  warning  to  English 
actors  and  actresses  who  would  contemplate  such  an  engagement.  The 
English  residents  are  by  no  means  numerous  enough  to  support  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  climate  of  Boulogne  is  far  too  cold  to  attract  visitors 
during  the  winter.  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  likely  to  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  The  Boulonnais,  who  used  to  complain  of  the  quietness  of  the 
Casino,  are  beginning  to  perceive  they  have  given  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  King  Stork,  for  besides  all  these  changes  for  the  worse,  the  price 
of  everything  has  been  trebled.  Of  course  the  gambling  is  the  one  great 
ill.  The  epidemic  is  along  the  French  coast,  and  while  I  am  writing  I 
have  just  heard  of  a  suicide  of  a  merchant  who  had  lost  a  very  large 
sum  at  the  Dieppe  Casino.  Honest  people  ought  to  league  together  and 
appeal  to  the  Government,  as  the  police  will  be  blind.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  next  summer  something  may  occur  to  give  back  to  Boulogne  some 
of  its  old  ways  and  quietness,  which  made  it  so  suitable  to  family  people. 

Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgomery,  an  able  dramatic  writer  in  New  York, 
writes  as  follows  on  the  “  hissing  question,”  naturally  advocating  the 
“silent  system,”  so  universally  followed  in  America  : — 

“  The  British  audiences  of  to-day  are  merely  imitating  their  ancestors, 
after  all.  Somebody  ought  to  write  a  history  of  theatrical  audiences  in 
England.  The  record  would  be  one  of  violent  passions,  absurd  prejudices, 
and  unreasoning  strife.  Remember  the  savage  acts  committed  in  theatres 
only  four  score  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  good  public  decided  how 
much  a  manager  could  charge  for  admittance  to  his  theatre,  and  tried  hard 
to  relieve  him  of  all  his  responsibilities.  The  jealousies  of  actors  excited 
the  bitterest  feeling.  Men  entered  theatres  to  fight  and,  if  possible,  to 
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pull  down  the  walls.  The  rotten  egging  of  players  was  then  a  cheerful 
pastime.  Pandemonium  was  something  that  the  British  public  liked  to 
indulge  in  as  often  as  possible. 

“  Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  turbulence  of  British  audiences  amounted  to  drunken  boorishness. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  an  audience  in  the  seventeenth  century :  ‘  On 
February  2,  1679,  there  is  a  really  awful  commotion  and  imminent  peril  to 
house  and  audience,  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre.  The  King’s  French  favourite, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  is  blazing  with  rouge,  diamonds,  and  shameless¬ 
ness,  in  the  most  conspicuous  seat  in  the  house.  Some  tipsy  gentlemen  in 
the  seat  hard  by,  hear  of  her  wit  and  handsome  presence,  and  the  morality 
of  these  drunkards  is  straightway  incensed.  The  house  is  panic-stricken  at 
seeing  these  infurious  Goths  rushing  into  the  pit,  with  drawn  swords  in  one 
hand,  flaming,  smoking,  ill-smelling,  torches  in  the  other ;  and  with 
vituperative  cries  against  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  other  persons  of 
honour.  The  rioters,  not  satisfied  with  thrusting  their  rapiers  at  the  arms, 
sides,  and  legs  of  the  affrighted  persons  in  the  pit,  hurl  their  blazing 
torches  among  the  astonished  actors  on  the  stage.  A  panic  and  a  general 
flight  ensue.  The  house  is  saved  from  destruction  ;  but,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  punish  somebody,  the  King  satisfies  his  sense  of  justice  by  pressing  hard 
upon  the  innocent  actors,  and  shutting  up  the  house  during  the  royal 
pleasure.’ 

“  The  play-house,  at  the  time  this  scandalous  event  took  place,  and 
several  years  previously,  was  chiefly  the  resort  of  idle  young  persons,  of 
sensual  gallants  who  passed  much  of  their  time  in  the  dressing-rooms 
of  actors,  and  with  those  whom  Ravencroft  called  ‘the  little  cockerells  of 
the  pit.’  It  was  a  brazen,  shameless,  lewd-minded  audience,  ready  for  a 
brawl  at  any  moment.  Doran  says  in  his  1  Annals  ’  :  ‘  Of  the  turbulence 
of  audiences  in  those  days  there  are  many  evidences  on  record.  It  was 
sometimes  provoked;  at  others  altogether  unjustifiable;  and  always  more 
savage  than  humorous.’ 

“When  Colley  Cibber  was  managing  Drury  Lane,  between  1700  and 
1750,  audiences  were  loud  and  reckless  in  expressing  their  opinions.  When 
they  desired  that  a  play  should  be  withdrawn,  they  howled  and  screeched 
until  it  was  withdrawn.  The  critics,  too,  were  boisterous  blackguards — 
the  progenitors  of  a  certain  kind  of  critics  who  come  to  our  own  theatres 
and  set  down  judgments  with  an  amusing  show  of  infallibility.  These — ■ 
the  progenitors,  I  mean — came  to  a  new  play,  Cibber  tells  us,  ‘  like  hounds 
to  a  carcass ;  and  are  all  in  full  cry,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together,  before 
the  curtain  rises  to  throw  it  amongst  them.’  And  Doran  writes  of  another 
part  of  the  audience  :  “  The  pit  was  at  this  period  supreme  and  severe ; 
and  as  the  witlings  used  to  make  remarks,  or  exchange  them  with,  the  more 
audacious  beauties  in  the  boxes,  so  now  did  they  exercise  a  cruel  humour 
in  making  sarcastic  application  of  the  words  of  a  part  to  the  actress  who 
delivered  them.  By  these  they  pointed  out  the  flaws  in  her  character,  her 
deficiency  in  beauty,  or  her  effrontery  in  assuming  virtues  which  did  not 
belong  to  her.’ 

“  From  the  Restoration  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
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*  politer  ’  folk  were  accustomed  to  go  behind  the  scenes  at  their  will  and 
to  loll  upon  the  stage  during  the  performance  of  a  play.  The  actors  had 
to  elbow  their  way  through  this  mob,  which  was  not  a  civil  and  attentive 
crowd,  but  a  collection  of  impertinent  fellows,  who  gossiped,  exchanged 
salutations  with  persons  in  the  audiences,  and  even  addressed  the  players. 
This  nuisance  was  got  rid  of  in  1704,  when  the  public  was  prohibited  by 
Royal  decree  from  going  on  the  stage  during  the  representation  of  a  play. 
This  decree,  however,  was  not  obeyed  strictly. 

“  Riots  at  theatres  were  common  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ushering  of  ladies  out  of  the  pit  was  a  formal  indication  that  mischief  was 
to  be  done.  On  one  occasion,  at  Drury  Lane,  the  audience  started  a  riot 
because  a  French  dancer,  who  had  been  announced  to  appear,  had  not 
arrived.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  a  noble  marquis  suggested  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  This  proposition  was  con¬ 
sidered  seriously,  though  it  was  not  carried  into  effect.  But  the  musical 
instruments,  the  costly  adornments,  the  panel  partitions  in  the  boxes  and 
the  royal  arms  were  coolly  destroyed. 

“  The  quarrel  between  Macklin  and  Garrick,  in  1743,  was  characteristic 
of  the  times.  Dr.  Barrowby  headed  a  phalanx  of  Macklinites  one  even¬ 
ing  ;  but  Garrick’s  friends  sent  against  them  a  band  of  thirty  “  bruisers,” 
who  rushed  into  the  theatre,  cleared  the  pit,  and  cracked  a  few  skulls. 

“  Doran  remarks  sagaciously  :  ‘  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  remark,  at  a 
time  when  audiences  bore  with  gross  wit  and  were  accustomed,  on  slight 
provocation,  to  resort  to  acts  of  violence,  how  sensitive  they  were  on  other 
points.’  When  Jane  Shore,  in  Rowe’s  play,  complained  of  hunger,  the 
audience  flung  bread  upon  the  stage.  But  this  may  not  have  shown  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  It  was  probably  meant  as  an  exhibition  of  subtle  humour. 

“  The  most  exacting  part  of  a  seventeenth-century  audience  was  the 
footman.  Dryden  speaks  of  the  footman  as  the  greatest  of  all  nuisances, 
except  ‘  their  unpaying  masters.’  These  masters  were  unable  to  hear  a 
play  unless  their  lackeys  permitted  them  to  hear  it,  for  the  latter  were 
famous  ‘  roarers.’  They  made  the  theatre  shake  with  their  turbulent 
resentment.  Their  lung-power  meant  death  to  many  a  poor  author. 

“  Cibber  is  inclined  to  think  that  French  audiences  were  more  refined 
and  grave  than  the  British.  That  is  not  certain  by  any  means.  The 
French  magistrates  were  once  obliged  to  issue  this  decree,  which  suggests 
what  Gallic  temper  signified  :  “  Every  person  is  prohibited  from  doing 
any  violence  in  the  Theatre  de  Bourgoyne,  at  Paris,  during  the  time  any 
piece  is  performing,  and  also  from  throwing  stones,  dust,  or  anything  which 
may  put  the  audience  into  an  uproar,  or  create  any  tumult.’ 

“  So  much  for  the  traditions  of  audiences.  It  is  a  fortunate  and  pleasant 
fact  that  we,  in  this  country,  have  no  theatrical  traditions  worth  speaking 
of.  That  is  why,  probably,  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves  at  the 
theatre.” 


Mr.  Leonard  Boyne,  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  number,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  “  responsible  business  ”  and  prompting,  but  he 
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did  not  succeed  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  undertaking,  and  consequently 
was  asked  to  resign  before  the  week  was  over.  His  first  part  was  Ley- 
bourne,  in  Buckstone’s  drama,  “  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.”  This  did 
not  prove  a  success  either,  for  the  young  actor  had  not  as  yet  learnt  how 
to  stand  still — a  failing  that  distressed  both  himself  and  the  audience. 
However,  he  improved  so  rapidly  that,  before  his  notice  had  expired,  he 
was  requested  to  remain  at  the  theatre  on  condition  of  his  salary  being 
reduced  from  the  munificent  sum  of  fifteen  to  twelve  shillings.  This  offer 
was  too  good  to  be  refused,  and  two  months  later  the  salary  was  raised  to 
eighteen  shillings.  Life  had  now  commenced  in  earnest  with  him, 
and  he  acted  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  appearing  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  parts  a  week,  and  receiving  but  scant  financial  reward  for  his 
pains.  In  1871,  he  was  engaged  as  juvenile  leading  man  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  was  a  speedy  advance,  but  in 
a  few  weeks  the  entire  lead  was  allotted  to  him.  He  played  seconds  to 
stars,  and  thus  derived  invaluable  experience.  Thus,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  old  we  find  him  playing  such  parts  as  Bob  Brierley,  Stewart  Routh 
(in  “Black  Sheep”),  Macduff,  and  Richmond.  From  Newcastle,  he 
went,  in  1872,  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunderland,  where,  sixteen  years 
previously,  Henry  Irving  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Boyne  profited  greatly  by  the  kindness  and  vast  experience  of  the  manager, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Davis,  with  the  result  that  at  the  Easter  of  this  year  he  was 
specially  engaged  by  Messrs.  Francis  and  Glover  to  support  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  at  the  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal.  He  opened  in  Charles  Surface, 
and  afterwards  played  Orlando,  and  Tristan  in  “  King  Rene’s  Daughter.” 
His  next  stock  season  was  at  Bath,  where  he  met  the  late  Mrs.  Rousby, 
and  was  engaged  to  support  her  by  playing  Courtney  in  “  ’Twixt  Axe  and 
Crown,”  and  the  principal  juvenile  Shakespearean  parts.  This  engage¬ 
ment  proved  most  successful,  and  firmly  established  him  as  an  actor  of 
no  ordinary  ability.  The  next  change  of  scene  was  from  Bath  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  where  he  opened  as  Alfred  Evelyn,  and  afterwards  played 
a  varied  round  of  characters.  He  made  his  first  regular  appearance 
in  London  on  May  2,  1874,  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  as  John  Fenn,  in 
“  Progress.”  This  was  a  most  successful  appearance,  the  young  actor 
being  applauded  to  the  echo,  and  frequently  called  before  the  curtain. 
On  June  8,  following,  he  played  Sir  Francis  Levison  there,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  season  went  on  tour  in  the  country.  On  returning 
to  London,  he  played  Captain  Levison  ar  the  Globe  Theatre.  In 
January,  1875,  he  was  engaged  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  to  play  Horace 
Holmcroft,  in  “The  New  Magdalen,”  and  made  such  a  hit  in  the  part 
that  he  was  immediately  engaged  to  support  her  in  Romeo,  Benedick, 
Orlando,  Charles  Surface,  Claude  Melnotte,  Julian  Grey,  and  other 
similar  parts.  At  Easter,  1876,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  he  acted  Mid¬ 
winter  in  the  first  performance  in  London  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  drama, 

“  Miss  Gwilt.” 

His  next  original  part  in  London  was  George  Belfoy  in  “  Such  is  the 
Law,”  by  Tom  Taylor  and  Paul  Meritt,  first  produced  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  on  April  20,  1878.  Then  came  another  success  as  Colonel 
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At  7,oO  o  clock,  the  favourite  Comedietta 

LOVE  IIsT  IEETTIMIIBILiIEj 

At  8.13,  an  Original  Sensational  Drama  entitled 

QUEEN’S  EVIDEN< 

Bv  GEORGE  CONQUEST  and  HENRY  PETTIT! 
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8. 1  5,  an  Original  Sensational  Drama,  in  Four  A  :re 
entitled, 


By  Messrs.  GEO.  CONQUEST  &  H.  PETTITT. 


JULIAN  H  i Cl 


Mr  CHA3.  WARNER 


Mr  HARRY  JACKSON 
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COUNTERFEIT  COIN— The  Stranger’s  Business— a  Bitter  Bargain 
— Baiting  the  Trap — DRIVEN  F ROM  HOME. 

ACT  II.— DEEPWATER  LOCK. 

SCATTERED  TO  THE  WINDS— A  Bold  Game— On  the  Track— 
Darkness— DEAD  OR  ALIVE? 

ACT  III, -DRAWING-ROOM  AT  THE  GRANGE. 

PAST  AND  LOOSE— Under  his  Thumb— “  By  the  right  of  Wife”— 
Exposure — A  DESPERATE  REMEDY. 

AkeT'rt.-'i 

I  v  CUSTODY— Brought  to  light— Means  of  Escape— The  White  Signal 

QUEEN’S  EVIDENCE.” 

the  commencement  of  the  Third  Act  Miss  FANNIE  LESLIE  will 
inir  an  entirely  New-  Song,  entitled  “THE  BhOKEN  ROSE,” 
specially  written  for  her  by  CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT,  Esq.  Music 
P  7  Composed  by  Mr  W.  C.  LEVEY. 


Preceded  by  at  7.  30,  the  Comedietta,  in  One  Act,  entitled 


Rons  I  arts 

Carlitz 

Christine 


(a  Soldier)  Mr  HOWARD  RUSSELL 
(a  Peasant)  ...  Mr  T.  P.  HAYNES 
Miss  DOLORES  DRUMMOND 

Soldier's,  Peasants,  &c.,  &c. 


Stage  Manager 

Assistant.  St  age  Manager 

Musical  Director 

Treasurer  and  Secretary 

Mr  HARRY  JACKSON 
Mr  C.  MORELLI 
...  Mr  W.  C.  LEVEY 
Mr  C.  K.  FURTADO 

Refreshments  Supplied  by 

Mr  T.  G.  CLARK. 

Prices  of  Admission : 

Gallery  6d  Amphitheatre,  Is.  Pit,  2s.  Upper  Boxes,  3s 
Dress  Circle  (Bonnets  allowed)  5s.  Private  Boxes,  1  to  4  Guineas. 

Poor®  open  at  7.  Commence  at  7.30. 


Programme  for  Gallery,  Oue  Penny. 
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JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO. 

PERFUMERS, 

jpine  J>oap  anti  Jfancp  Manufacturer^, 

TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

Respectfully  solicit  a  trial  of  their  following  articles,  which  may  be  obtained 
of  all  Perfumers  and  Druggists  throughout  the  World. 

ERFUMES  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF,  ETC. 

In  Bottles  of  a  hundred  shapes,  2f  6et.  to  ioof.  each. 

Finest  Triple  Extract  of 

Jasmin.  Orange  Blossoms.  Blush  Rosa.  Mignionbtte. 

Theatrical  Bouquet.  A  i  Bouquet.  Etc. 

OILET  WATERS  AND  VINEGARS. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  from  is.  to  6s.  per  Bottle. 

VIOLET  VINEGAR,  2f.  6d. 

FLORIDA  WATER,  3 s.  6 d.  per  Bottle.  .  ., 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  TEETH. 


o 

o 


PERFECT 

FREEDOM 

FROM 

PREMATURE' 
DECAY. 


REPARATIONS  FOR  THE  HAIR 

LA  NOBLESSE  POMADE, 

For  Promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Hair,  ' 

from  is.  6 d.  to  3^.  6 d  per  Pot.  'L  rv  ~ 

AGUA  AMARELLA 
Absolutely  Restores  the  Hair  to  its  original 
Colour,  3 s.  per  Bottle. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION 

OTTO  OF  ROSE  COLD  CREAM, _ 

if.  to  3f.  6 d. 

Extra  Highly  Perfumed 

VIOLET  AND  MILLEFLEUR 
TOILET  POWDER, 

In  Packets  at  6d.  ;  Tins,  is.  6 d.  each.' 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS 

Real  Old  Brown  Windsor, 

In  Packets  of  3  and  6  Squares,  at  is.  6d.  (■ _ 

and  2x.  6d. 

La  Noblesse,  if.  6df. ;  Lettuce,  is.  6 d 
Each  Tablet  in  Handsome  Wrapper. 


SUPERIOR  HAIR,  TOOTH,  AND 
NAIL  BRUSHES. 


C  <k.  W.  GRIGGS  PHOTO-LITHS,  PECKHAM 

[Y  THE  GRAPHIC  THEATRICAL  PROGRAMME, 

V  PERFUMED  WITH  OUR  CELEBRATED  A  1  BOUQUET 

'  J  As  supplied  to  "the  leading  Theatres  and  Entertainments,  at  home  and  abroad 

/together  as  a  book  forms  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  without  which  no  library  is 
■  Specially  prepared  binding  covers  for  this  purpose,  to  which  new  Programmes  can  be 
as  collected  are  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of  three  shillings  at  the 

PUBLISHING  DEPARTMENT  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET  LONDON  E.  C, 
WHERE  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED. 

On  receipt  of  7/6  a  collection  of  50  Graphic  Theatrical  Programmes  of  the,  mosLpopular 
bound  in  a  specialty  prepared  cbver  will  be  forwarded  franco.  be 
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O’Hara  in  Mr.  Mortimer’s  comedy,  “  A  Gay  Deceiver,”  first  acted  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  on  February  3,  1879.  He  then  went  to  Dublin 

for  a  short  starring  engagement  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Michael 
Gunn.  He  opened  as  General  Pepper  in  “The  White  Horse  of  the 
Peppers,”  and  afterwards  travelled  for  a  year  with  a  company  under  his 
own  management.  Returning  once  more  to  London,  he  played  Sir  Arthur 
Tempest,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  on  October  30,  1880,  in  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Delilah,”  Mr.  James  Willing’s  adaptation  of  Ouida’s  novel, 
“  Held  in  Bondage.”  He  then  acted  Rochester  in  “Jane  Eyre,”  during  a 
special  engagement  at  the  Standard  Theatre.  On  July  27,  1881,  at  the 
Folly  Theatre  (now  Toole’s),  he  acted  George  Castleton  in  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  three-act  comedy,  “  Imprudence,”  and  made 
another  hit.  During  this  engagement  he  also  played  O’Callaghan  in 
Bayle  Bernard’s  farce,  “His  Last  Legs.”  This  was  one  of  his  most 
successful  impersonations.  He  acted  the  character  for  one  hundred  con¬ 
secutive  nignts.  He  not  only  won  the  public  approbation  by  his  perform¬ 
ance,  but  received  warm  praise  from  such  competent  judges  of  acting  as 
the  late  Henry  J.  Byron  and  Mr.  Walter  Lacy.  Mr.  Lacy,  who  was  in  the 
original  cast  (Haymarket  Theatre,  October  15,  1830),  said  that  he  equalled 
Tyrone  Power  in  the  part.  In  1S82,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  to  play  Harold  Armytage  in  the  provincial  tour  of  “  The  Lights 
o’  London.”  This  was  his  first  great  chance,  but  he  proved  himself 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  acted  the  part  with  admirable  intel¬ 
ligence,  fervour,  and  pathos.  His  success  was  so  complete,  and  his 
performance  became  so  popular,  that  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Barrett 
for  the  important  role  of  Claudian  in  the  play  of  that  name  by 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Wills  and  Henry  Herman,  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  country,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hull,  on  February  4  last.  To  these 
notes  of  Mr.  Boyne’s  career,  it  should  be  added  that,  while  staying  in 
Dublin,  in  1879,  he  was  entertained  by  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
before  whom  he  read  two  acts  of  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  In  1881, 
he  played  Lord  Alfred  Lindsay  in  “The  Dowager,”  during  a  short  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Olympic,  and,  in  1873,  he  made  a  great  success  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  as  Captain  Murphy  Maguire  in  “  The  Serious  Family,” 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Coe. 


An  Ipswich  correspondent  writes  : — The  month  of  September  witnessed 
the  debut  of  a  promising  aspirant  for  the  leading  honours  of  the  stage, 
Miss  Adelaide  Moore,  a  young  American  actress,  who  enters  upon  her 
chosen  career  as  the  apt  pupil  of  that  veteran  actor,  Mr.  John  Ryder. 
This  lady  has  a  very  pleasing  presence,  and  on  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ipswich,  met  with  a  generous  reception  from  a 
well-filled  and  deeply-interested  house.  The  play,  “  As  You  Like  It,” 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  was  evident  from  Miss  Moore’s  grasp  of 
the  poet’s  charming  idyllic  creation  that  Rosalind  would  prove  an  effort  of 
which  any  leading  lady  might  be  proud  as  an  inaugural  performance. 
Gradually,  but  confidently,  overcoming  the  nervousness  inseparable  from  a 
NEW  SERIES. — VOL.  IV.  R 
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first  appearance,  the  young  actress  approached  the  forest  scenes  with 
Orlando  with  considerable  assurance,  and  gave  a  carefully  studied  rendering 
of  an  admittedly  difficult  role.  The  following  night  (September  2)  she 
appeared  as  Juliet,  and  produced  an  even  more  favourable  impression, 
her  tragic  force  being  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  potion  and  vault 
scenes.  On  September  8  there  was  another  transition  to  Shakespearian 
comedy,  Miss  Moore  sustaining  the  character  of  Beatrice  in  an  easy, 
finished  manner  that  made  it  difficult  of  belief  she  was  acting  it  for  the 
first  time.  She  entered  heartily,  indeed,  with  the  greatest  zest  into  the 
spirit  of  raillery  permeating  the  part ;  and,  as  an  effort  of  high  comedy,  the 
impersonation  was  most  clever,  indicating,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  a  bright 
future  as  the  realization  of  the  young  actress’s  aspirations.  Miss  Moore’s 
other  appearances  were  as  Julia  and  Pauline,  in  both  of  which  she  gained 
a  highly  favourable  reception  from  critical  audiences.  We  understand  she 
means  to  add  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  to  her  repertoire.  She  is  supported  by  a 
capital  company. 


Pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  make  new  acquaintances,  it  is  still  more  pleasant 
to  renew  old  friendships,  and  there  is  always  a  charm  about  a  revival  of  a 
favourite  play  of  which  a  new  piece  is  necessarily  devoid.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  any  little  alteration  in  the  text  or  in  the  mounting  for  which  the 
difference  of  time  is  answerable,  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the 
present  actors  with  those  of  a  bygone  day.  This  last  occupation  is  doubtless 
more  agreeable  work  for  the  spectators  than  for  the  artists  themselves  ;  but 
in  this,  the  latest  of  our  revivals,  even  the  latter  have  little  if  anything  to  fear. 
“New  Men  and  Old  Acres  ”  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Court  with  so 
strong  a  cast  that  none  of  the  principal  characters  need  dread  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  earlier  exponents,  and  although  some  old  playgoers — 
chiefly,  we  fear,  because  it  is  human  nature  to  hanker  after  the  unattainable 
— will  bemoan  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Buckstone,  and  others  of  the  old  Hay- 
market  company,  they  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  only  the  beautifying  mist 
that  hangs  over  the  past  that  prevents  them  from  admitting  that  the  play  now 
is  as  well  acted  as  it  was  on  its  first  production.  Miss  Marion  Terry  plays 
the  part  of  the  heroine  in  much  the  same  fashion  in  which  her  sister 
made  such  a  success  at  the  same  theatre  in  1876-77,  and  although  an 
apparent  fear  of  exaggeration  prevented  the  delicious  abandon  and  naivete 
that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  threw  into  the  opening  scene,  later  in  the  play  she 
showed  an  even  greater  command  of  pathos,  and  won  all  hearts.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Clayton  fail  her  in  the  scenes  in  which  they  two  were  alone,  some  of 
the  best  passages  in  the  play,  and,  for  him  at  least,  some  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  for  Mr.  Brown  to  appear  too  openly  ardent  and  impassioned  robs  the 
character  of  all  consistency,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remain  too  phleg¬ 
matic,  he  loses  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  To  steer  dear  of  either 
extreme  requires  careful  acting,  and  Mr.  Clayton  succeeded  to  perfection. 
Equally  admirable  in  its  way  was  the  Marmaduke  Vavasour  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil,  but  the  very  skill  of  this  gentleman  is  occasionally  irritating, 
for,  as  he  plays  “  old  men”  to  the  life,  we  can  hardly  wish  him  to  take  any 
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other  rble ,  and  yet,  as  the  interest  of  a  play  almost  invariably  centres  round 
its  younger  characters,  we  are  never  allowed  to  see  as  much  of  him  as  we 
could  wish.  The  Bunter  of  Mr.  Anson  is  a  careful  and  telling  performance, 
but  Mrs.  Bunter  has  no  place  in  the  present  revival.  Mrs.  John  Wood 
masquerades  under  her  name,  and  is  exceedingly  amusing  ;  the  house  is 
one  huge  laugh  whenever  she  is  on  the  stage,  and  as  every  one  enjoys  the 
fun,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied,  it  were  useless  to  regret  the  Mrs.  Bunter  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Dubourg.  The  other  characters  are  all  more  or  less 
efficiently  filled,  and  the  play  is  admirably  mounted,  while  more  than  a 
little  gratitude  is  due  to  the  management  for  their  excellent  musical 
arrangements,  in  which  important  but  often  slighted  feature  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment  the  Court  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unrivalled. 


The  members  of  the  Scarborough  Dramatic  Club,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  Miss  Fortescue,  gave  two  performances  in  the  Spa 
Theatre,  Scarborough,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  12  and  13,  to 
crowded  houses.  “Pygmalion  and  Galatea,”  with  “  A  Sheep  in  Wolf’s 
Clothing,”  were  the  pieces  chosen.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Terry  and  Miss  Fortescue,  they  being  so  well 
known ;  suffice  it  to  say  both  acted  with  considerable  power.  Miss  Mabel 
Millett,  who  appeared  as  Cynisca,  in  addition  to  great  natural  personal 
charms,  possesses  much  histrionic  talent,  and  fairly  won  the  large  portion  of 
applause  which  greeted  her  admirable  interpretation.  Myrine  and  Daphne 
were  well  played  by  Miss  Maude  Fortescue  and  Miss  Shield  respectively. 
Leucippe,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lindsay,  was  very  good.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hope,  as  Chrysos,  fairly  brought  the  house  down  in  the  comic  situations 
in  which  he  appeared.  The  small  parts  of  Mimos  and  Agesimos  were 
acted  satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  P.  Hodgson  and  A.  Nugent  Smyth.  “A 
Sheep  in  Wolf’s  Clothing”  was  cleverly  acted  by  Miss  Fortescue,  Miss 
Maud  Fortescue,  Miss  Shield,  Miss  Brockwell,  Col.  Inge,  Mr.  F.  Terry, 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Lindsay,  W.  Fielden,  R.  Fife,  C.  W.  Woodall,  and 
T.  Haynes.  Not  the  least  attractive  item  of  the  programme  on  the 
Saturday  was  the  excellent  recitation  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Riddell,  of  “  Eugene 
Aram.”  He  was  deservedly  called  and  recalled  several  times.  To  this 
gentleman  the  success  of  the  performance  was  almost  entirely  due.  Major 
Brockwell  kindly  acted  as  prompter.  The  S.D.C.  fully  maintained  its  well- 
earned  high  reputation.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope,  the  manager,  announces  the 
commencement  of  the  Winter  Series  of  Entertainments  to  begin  on 
Wednesday,  November  5,  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  letters  like  the  following : — 
“  If  it  delights  your  editorial  soul  to  receive  a  letter  from  Dakota  Territory, 
U.S.A.,  perhaps  you  may  be  glad  to  know  that  your  Magazine  is  appreciated 
and  made  much  of  in  the  Antipodes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  sub¬ 
scriber  here,  but  all  my  friends  who  see  the  well  got-up  periodical  appear 
to  be  delighted  and  charmed  with  it.  And  for  myself,  a  weary  stock- 
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broker,  tired  of  the  ups  and  downs  (especially  the  downs)  of  gold-mining, 
and  other  almost  equally  touchy  stocks,  when  the  English  mail  brings  me 
the  last  number  of  The  Theatre,  after  dinner,  being  then  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  lighting  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  I  manage  to  get  a  good 
deal^of  quiet  and  placid  enjoyment  by  dipping  into  its  bright  and  amusing 
pages.  But  as  no  pleasure  in  this  weary  world  is  unalloyed,  I  have  many 
a  growl  and  grumble  to  myself  to  think  what  is  denied  me,  when  I  con¬ 
sider  that  I  may  never  again  know  the  inside  of  a  London  theatre,  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  ‘little  village’  since  December,  i860.  By  the  way,  has  Mr. 
Toole  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  ?  will  he  never  grow  old?  I  hope  not. 
I  have  just  re-read  your  remarks  in  the  March  number  on  his  acting  in 
‘  Paw-Clawdian  and  memory  recalls  a  scene  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  some¬ 
where  about  1856 — a  fete  in  honour  of  the  Dramatic  College — Buck- 
stone  keeping  the  Cave  of  Mystery,  as  the  arch-Druid,  silent  and  im¬ 
pressive,  and  Toole  and  Paul  Bedford  making  the  fun  of  the  fair  go  fast 
and  furious,  collecting  contributions  from  the  crowd  in  a  bright  warming- 
pan,  themselves  perfect  as  to  get  up  as  two  Cheap  Jacks.  You  can 
imagine  the  gag,  and  poor  Bedford’s  rich  voice ;  Toole,  later  in  the 
day,  in  charge  of  a  peep-show,  describing,  in  the  most  blood-curdling 
manner,  a  diabolical  tragedy,  represented  as  being  enacted  inside  the 
box,  and  after  carefully  collecting  sixpence  from  each  peepist,  tipping 
each  and  all  the  wink,  and  asking  them  to  send  up  another  crowd,  and 
to  be  sure  and  tell  no  one  what  they  had  not  seen.  Pleasant  but 
melancholy  memories  !  You  remember  the  old  story  of  Tom  Moore 
nd  the  sympathetic  young  lady,  who  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
weeping  at  his  rendering  of  one  of  his  own  melodies  ?  Your  correspondent 
is  not  quite  so  sadly  sympathetic  ;  but  is  nevertheless  bound  to  admit 
that,  after  arriving  at  the  end  of  one  of  The  Theatre  numbers,  it  is 
usually  closed  with  a  melancholy  sigh  at  the  thought  that  he  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  world,  and  may  never  gratify  his  intense  longing  to  see 
and  hear  the  leading  players  of  the  day  once  more.  My  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  are  of  Buckstone  and  Compton  at  the  Haymarket,  Robson  and 
others  at  the  Olympic.  And  nowr  to  smoke  and  reverie. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Antipodean.” 


Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero’s  latest  effort  in  the  playwriting  line  is,  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  record,  a  complete  success.  “  In  Chancery,”  first  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  on  Eriday,  September  19,  is  described  on 
the  bills  as  an  “  Original  Fantastic  Comedy”  in  three  acts.  Act  i.  introduces 
us  to  the  hotel  at  Sleepleton  Junction,  where  resides  a  gentleman,  the  victim 
of  a  railway  collision,  who  as  a  result  of  his  smash  up  has  completely  lost  his 
memory.  A  card-case  supplies  him  with  a  name  which  may  or  may  not 
be  his ;  in  his  difficulty,  however,  he  catches  at  a  “  straw,”  and  makes  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain  by  allowing  himself  to  become  engaged  to  Patricia, 
the  daughter  of  the  blustering  Irish  landlord,  to  whom  of  course  he  owes  a 
long  account.  This  is  no  sooner  concluded,  and  the  engagement  an- 
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nounced  to  the  landlord’s  friends  than  Jolliffe — the  man  without  a  memory 
— reads  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  of  JO 200  for  his  arrest,  and 
the  first  act  is  brought  to  a  screaming  termination  by  his  obtaining  possession 
of  all  the  newspapers  containing  the  offer  of  reward  for  his  arrest.  Act  ii. 
introduces  us  to  Jolliffe  and  the  guests  dressed  for  the  wedding.  A  de¬ 
tective,  however,  comes  on  the  scene  and  of  course  espies  Jolliffe.  A  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  man  and  maid  servant,  next  make  their  appearance,  and  turn 
out  to  be  the  real  Jolliffe,  disguised  as  the  servant  and  his  wife,  a  ward 
in  Chancery  with  whom  he  has  run  off,  and  is  accordingly  “  wanted”  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  They  make  their  escape,  and  are  followed  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  Jolliffe,  who  has  succeeded  in  escaping  from  both  the  detective 
and  his  intended. 

Act  iii.  transports  us  to  Gravesend,  where  lodgings  are  let  by  a 
Mrs.  Jackson.  This  lady  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  wife  of  the 
victim  of  the  railway  accident,  who,  along  with  the  real  Jolliffe  and 
Mrs.  Jolliffe,  come  to  take  the  apartments.  Jolliffe,  or  rather  Jackson, 
regains  his  memory  all  at  once,  and  is  recognised  by  his  wife.  This  com¬ 
plicates  matters  considerably,  especially  as  Mrs.  Jolliffe  still  persists  in 
claiming  him  as  her  husband;  and  when  the  detective  and  the  entire 
wedding  party  appear  upon  the  scene,  the  climax  is  reached,  while  the 
solving  of  all  the  complications  is  brought  about  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
promising  not  to  punish  Jolliffe,  and  the  doctor  vouching  for  Jackson’s 
memory  having  been  lost. 

The  interpretation  this  lively  piece  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Terry’s 
company  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Terry’s  own  performance 
was  indeed  as  good  as  anything  he  has  yet  given  us.  The  author  was 
several  times  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  and 
had  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  reception  accorded  to  the  piece. 

The  one  great  question  agitating  Parisian  literary  and  theatrical  circles, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  “Theodora.”  What  new  creation  has  Victorien 
Sardou  made  out  of  the  romantic  and  dramatic  though  singularly  complex 
empress  ?  Will  he  show  us  at  the  same  time  the  dancer,  courtesan,  and 
empress  ?  Will  it  be  but  a  faithful  reproduction  of  ancient  Byzantium,  or 
only  a  simple  episode  of  that  distant  and  terrible  history.  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  her  new  role ,  but  no  one  yet  knows 
how  the  “  grande  tragedienne  ”  will  represent  the  strange  creature,  who, 
burying  her  past,  became  the  worthy  and  proud  spouse  of  Justinien  “  ce 
monstre  odieux,”  as  he  is  called  by  Procope.  Speculation  is  also  rife  as 
to  what  costumes  she  will  wear.  It  appears  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  painter  Hebert  with  regard  to  her  costumes,  which  he  has 
sketched  from  an  old  Mosaic  at  the  Church  of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
representing  the  Empress  Theodora  and  her  Court.  But  only  one  costume 
can  be  copied  from  the  Mosaic.  Will  Madame  Bernhardt  then  have  to 
wear  the  same  regal  tunic  during  the  whole  play  ? 
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A  new  theatrical  book,  by  Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  issued  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  entitled,  “  Some 
Famous  Hamlets,”  and  deals  with  the  most  noted  representatives  of 
Hamlet  from  the  time  of  Burbage  to  that  of  Fechter,  a  period  extending 
over  three  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Then  Mr.  Brereton 
gives  an  appendix,  in  which  extracts  from  the  criticisms  on  Hamlet’s 
character  by  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Hazlitt,  Ulrici,  and  other  writers, 
together  with  other  interesting  theatrical  material,  are  included.  The  little 
volume  will  be  published  by  Mr.  David  Bogue,  in  a  neat,  attractive,  and 
permanent,  but  cheap  form.  The  approaching  revival  of  “  Hamlet,”  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  ’at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  should  make  this  work 
welcome  to  all  playgoers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  subject. 


“  True  ease  in  w  riting  comes  from  art,  not  chance  ; 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance.” 

Pope. 
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The  Foyers  of  the  “  Italiens  ”  and 

Odeon. 


By  Charles  Hervey. 


OR  many  a  long  year,  as  far  back,  indeed,  as  I  can  remember, 


the  Salle  Ventadour  enjoyed  the  deserved  reputation  of 
being,  at  least  internally,  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive  theatre 
in  Paris.  It  was  excellently  proportioned,  and  brightly  but  not 
gaudily  decorated  ;  moreover,  every  one  in  it  could  not  only  hear 
and  see,  but  also  be  seen,  no  slight  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair  habitudes  accustomed  to  display  their  freshest  toilettes 
in  the  closed  or  open  boxes — as  the  case  might  be — the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  which,  for  at  least  one  night  in  the  week,  was  regarded 
by  the  belles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  Chaussee 
d’Antin  as  a  social  necessity. 

One  notable  difference  between  this  theatre  and  the  Opera 
consisted  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  privilege  of  entry  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  latter  establishment  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
the  foyer  of  the  Salle  Ventadour,  on  the  contrary,  was 
comparatively  deserted.  Not  that  it  required  any  vast  amount 
of  interest  or  diplomacy  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctum,  the 
•customary  managerial  veto  being  rarely  enforced  in  the  case  of 
regular  subscribers,  who,  however,  were  generally  satisfied  with 
a  very  brief  inspection  of  the  locality.  One  glance  around  the 
fairly  spacious  but  soberly  furnished  apartment  was  usually 
enough  for  them  ;  nor  did  the  occasional  flitting  in  and  out  of  a 
second  tenor  or  comprimaria — the  premiers  sujets  for  the 
most  part  awaiting  in  their  dressing-rooms  the  summons  of  the 
call-boy — offer  any  great  inducement  to  repeat  their  visit.  There 
was  no  pet  of  the  ballet  to  attract  the  golden  youth  of  the  period, 
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nor  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  coryphee  or  even  a  “  rat/’  all  was 
methodically  sedate  and  hopelessly  dull. 

In  1850,  Madame  Sontag’s  return  to  the  stage  gave  a  tem¬ 
porary  animation  to  the  foyer ,  more  than  one  distinguished 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  profiting  by  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  European  politics  with  Count  Rossi, 
and  complimenting  his  charming  wife  on  the  resumption  of  her 
original  career.  With  this  almost  solitary  exception,  a  stray 
critic  or  musical  enthusiast  might  from  time  to  time  be  encountered 
there  ;  but,  as  the  song  a  ys,  “  nothing  more”  Theophile 
Gautier,  with  his  cheery  face  and  unkempt  locks,  now  and  then 
dropped  in ;  and,  crouching  near  the  fire,  his  slender  person 
enveloped  in  a  thickly  wadded  fur  cloak,  one  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  quasi-salamander  Mery ,  who,  when  asked  by  the 
burly  Theophile  what  ailed  him  that  he  shivered  so,  dolorously 
replied  :  “  Ce  que  j’ai  ?  Parbleu,  j’ai  l’hiver  !” 

Having  a  wholesome  dread  of  bis  repetita ,  I  refrain,  contrary  to 
my  wont,  from  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  candidates  for 
public  favour  who,  from  1843  to  1870,  have  successively  trod  the 
boards  of  the  Salle  Ventadour.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  at  various 
periods  appeared  at  one  or  other  of  our  own  lyric  theatres  ;  and 
what  they  did  there  has  been  exhaustively  chronicled  in  the  pages 
of  Chorley,  Lumley,  and  the  author  of  “  Musical  Recollections  of 
the  Last  Half-century.”  To  these,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader 
for  sufficiently  ample  details  concerning  them,  contenting  myself 
with  simply  jotting  down  whatever  scraps  of  supplementary  anec¬ 
dote  occur  to  my  memory. 

When  I  first  began  to  frequent  this  theatre,  Grisi  and  Persian! 
were  at  their  best  ;  and,  together  with  Lablache,  Mario,  and 
Ronconi,  formed  an  ensemble  of  excellence  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.  Although,  professionally  speaking, 
the  two  prune  donne  did  not  much  interfere  with  each  other,  yet 
divers  little  passages  of  arms  now  and  then  took  place  between 
them,  in  which  Norma  was  almost  invariably  worsted  by  Lucia. 
The  lustrous-eyed  Giulia,  whose  excitable  temperament  could  not 
brook  contradiction,  was  no  match  in  such  encounters  for  her 
less  physically  gifted  but  far  cleverer  rival,  who,  quiet  and  un¬ 
assuming  as  she  appeared,  had  a  facility  of  repartee  of  which,  when 
necessary,  she  did  not  scruple  to  avail  herself.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  wordy  warfare  had  been  more  than  usually  acrimonious 
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on  both  sides,  the  discomfited  diva  complained  bitterly  to  Lablache 
of  certain  insinuations  slily  thrown  out  by  her  sharp-witted  col¬ 
league.  “  Oue  veux-tu,  Giulietta  mia,”  consolingly  replied  the 
gras  de  Naples  ;  “  il  n’est  pas  etonnant  que  la  fille  de  Tacchinardi 
soit  quelque  fois  un  peu  taquine!” 

In  one  very  important  respect  these  admirable  vocalists  differed 
materially  from  each  other  :  Madame  Persiani  was  a  perfect  mis¬ 
tress  of  her  art,  whereas  her  beautiful  contemporary  scarcely  knew 
a  note  of  music,  and  was  totally  unable  to  undertake  a  part  with¬ 
out  having  been  previously  coached  in  it.  She  rarely  consented, 
moreover,  to  sing  with  any  tenor  but  Mario,  a  “  fad  ”  highly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  managers,  and  not  altogether  obsolete  at  the  present 
day.  Off  the  stage,  as  Mr.  Henry  Greville  pithily  remarks  in  his 
entertaining  “  Diary,”  “  she  was  very  handsome,  but  without  any 
mind  or  conversation.” 

Mario  inhabited  for  some  years  a  pretty  hotel  in  the  Rue 
d’Astorg,  and  spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it  with  artistic 
rarities  picked  up  at  the  sale-rooms  of  the  Rue  Drouot  and  the 
bric-a-brac  shops  on  the  quay.  He  was  hospitable  to  excess, 
and  a  godsend  to  his  indigent  compatriots  vegetating  in  Paris, 
many  of  whom,  mostly  political  exiles,  were  welcome  guests  at 
his  table.  It  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  that  his  earnings 
barely  sufficed  for  the  constant  strain  upon  them.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  formerly  private  secretary  to  Napoleon  III., 
assured  me  that  Mario's  expenses  exceeded  ^4,000  a  year,  half  of 
which  at  least  went  into  his  pensioners’  pockets. 

Poor  Ronconi  was  terribly  overweighted  by  his  wife,  a  preten¬ 
tious  and  exacting  lady,  afflicted  with  an  unprepossessing  exterior 
and  a  sharp  ear-splitting  voice.  She  was  so  inordinately  jealous 
of  her  husband,  that,  as  long  as  she  remained  a  member  of  the 
company,  he  was  seldom  permitted  to  sing  in  operas  where  she 
had  no  part.  Her  signal  failure,  however,  as  Maria  di  Rohan  > 
completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  subscribers  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Cole  aptly  remarks  with  reference  to  a  subsequent  attempt  in 
London,  “  her  fate  was  for  ever  sealed.” 

As  for  Lablache,  I  need  only  repeat  what  every  one  knows, 
namely,  that  he  was  as  universally  popular  off  the  stage  as  of)  it, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I  often  dined  with  him  at  a 
friend’s  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  where  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party,  rich  in  anecdotal  reminiscences,  and  con- 
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vulsing  all  present  by  his  inimitably  humorous  manner  of  relating 
them.  He  occasionally  gave  lessons  in  singing,  but  on  the  express 
condition  that,  unless  entirely  satisfied  with  his  pupil’s  progress, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  discontinue  them — a  conscientious  proviso 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Of  the  many  letters  of  the  celebrated  basso  that  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  one  that  did  not  con¬ 
tain  some  characteristic  touch  of  drollery  peculiar  to  him  ;  and 
extract  the  following  passage  as  a  sample  : — “You  ask  me  what 
my  plans  are  after  the  London  season  ?  You  may  as  well  ask 
the  bee  on  what  flower  it  intends  to  settle,  or  inquire  of  the 
swallow  in  what  direction  it  purposes  to  wing  its  flight.  My  good 
friend,  we  know  nothing,  We  may  find  ourselves  at  Manchester 
or  at  the  Land’s  End,  and  wonder  how  we  got  there.  All 
depends  on  the  inscrutable  Lumley  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  I 
doubt  if  at  the  present  moment  he  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  do.” 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Madame  Frezzolini,  and  have  always 
wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  failed  to  make  her  mark 
in  London.  She  had  a  charming  voice,  perhaps  a  little  on  the 
wane,  but  nevertheless  extremely  sympathetic  and  pure  in  quality, 
and  admirably  suited  to  such  characters  as  Beatrice  di  Tenda  and 
Leonora  in  the  “  Trovatore.”  A  more  perfectly  lady-like  woman 
1  never  saw  on  any  stage;  she  lacked,  however,  the  physical 
requisites  for  so  crucial  a  test  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a  part  always 
exclusively  associated  in  my  memory  with  Carolina  Ungher. 

That  singular  little  compound  .of  musical  incompetency  and 
audacity,  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  who  in  1856— 7,  managed  to  stave 
off  Mr.  Lumley’s  bankruptcy,  found  few  appreciators  in  Paris  ; 
her  defects  were  mercilessly  spotted  by  the  critics,  and  even  the 
most  indulgent  listeners  protested  against  so  deplorable  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  ignorance  and  bad  taste.  “  She  reminds  me,”  said  the 
Neapolitan  Fiorentino,  “  of  that  extinct  species,  the  grisette  of  the 
Grande  Chaumiere,  elle  a  un  toupet  du  diable,  et  elle  crie  faux.” 

Very  different  was  the  case  of  Adelina  Patti.  The  Parisians, 
as  a  rule,  fond  as  they  are  of  making  a  reputation,  have  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  accepting  one  ready  made,  and  were  con¬ 
sequently  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  reported  merits  of  the 
new-comer.  A  few  notes,  however,  settled  the  matter  ;  the  ice 
melted  like  snow  in  June,  and  if  any  one  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  as  enthusiastic  an  audience  as  I  ever 
remember  seeing,  it  certainly  was  not  the  bewitching  Rosina. 

*  *  *  *  * 

From  the  Salle  Ventadour  to  the  Odeon  is  a  tolerably  long 
step,  and  there  was  a  time  when  people  were  apt  to  think  twice 
before  embarking  on  the  journey.  In  the  first  place,  the  quarter 
was  unfashionable  and  out  of  the  way  ;  and  secondly,  if  the  above- 
mentioned  humorist  Fiorentino  might  be  credited,  there  was 
nothing  to  see  when  you  got  there,  the  theatre  being  a  complete 
desert,  with  grass  actually  growing  between  the  benches  of  the 
pit.  In  honest  truth,  the  aspect  of  the  second  Theatre  Franca  is 
in  those  days  was  not  inviting  ;  the  interior  was  gloomy  and  sadly 
in  want  of  renovation,  the  foyer  a  dreary  receptacle  for  Avorn- 
out  furniture,  and  the  attendance  miserably  scanty.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  could  not  last  eternally  ;  thanks  to  an  intelligent 
manager,  Lireux  by  name,  a  change  for  the  better  gradually  took 
place,  and  in  course  of  time  the  dismal  Sahara,  duly  swept  and 
garnished,  regained  its  ancient  prestige,  and  became  once  more, 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  a  preparatory  stepping-stone 
to  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 

Since  its  earliest  institution,  the  Odeon,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Ouartier  Latin,  has  been  the  favourite  resort  of  that  turbulent 
specimen  of  humanity,  the  Parisian  student.  In  Murger’s  “Vie 
de  Boheme,”  when  the  influential  critic  asks  Rodolphe  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  new  piece  played  there  on  the  preceding  evening, 
“  I  am  always  at  the  Odeon,”  is  the  natural  reply.  Whether  the 
rest  of  the  house  be  full  or  empty,  “Messieurs  les  etudiants  ”  are 
at  their  post  scattered  about  the  pit,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes 
in  groups  of  three  or  four,  prepared  to  applaud  or  hiss,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  still  more  ready  to  profit  by  the  slightest  pretext 
for  a  “  row.” 

I  cannot  say  that  my  visits  to  this  theatre  were  as  frequent  as 
they  might  have  been  if  it  had  been  located  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine  instead  of  on  the  left,  but  I  rarely  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  present  on  the  production  of  any  important 
novelty.  I  have  seen  there  Ponsard’s  two  best  pieces,  “  Lucrece,” 
with  Bocage — of  whom  more  anon — and  Madame  Dorval,  and 
“  PHonneur  et  1’Argent,”  Georges  Sand’s  “Francois  le  Champi  ” 
and  “  Mauprat,”  Alfred  de  Musset’s  “  Carmosine,”  besides  Felix 
Pyat’s  “Diogene,”  Paul  Bocage’s  “  Echec  et  Mat,”  and  Eugene 
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Pierron’s  charming  little  comedy,  “  Livre  trois,  chapitre  premier,” 
which  has,  I  verily  believe,  been  translated  into  every  European 
tongue.  Among  the  actors  who  at  various  periods  occupied  pro¬ 
minent  positions  there,  Kime  and  Deshayes  deserve  special 
mention  :  the  former  an  excellent  raisonneur,  and  the  latter 
as  thoroughly  sterling  a  comedian  as  the  most  captious  critic 
could  possibly  desire.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  is  doing  them  but  scant 
justice  to  say  that  Mdlle.  Berengere,  the  heroine  of  Alexander 
Dumas’s  “La  Conscience,”  was  a  pretty  and  graceful  inginue  ; 
that  Mdlles.  Fernand  and  Thuillier  respectively  ensured  the 
triumph  of  “  Mauprat  ”  and  “  Carmosine  ;  ”  and  that  Mdlle.  Valerie 
Simonnin,  who  subsequently  married  M.  Gustave  Fould,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  the  liveliest  and  most  capti¬ 
vating  of  soubrettes. 

Let  me  now  devote  my  remaining  space  to  a  few  personal 
recollections  of  a  great  actor  who,  more  justly  perhaps  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  and  most 
popular  representative  of  the  romantic  school.  I  have  elsewhere 
attempted  to  trace  the  career  of  Bocage  from  his  earliest  strollings 
to  his  brief  sojourn  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  need  therefore 
only  speak  of  him  here  as  connected  with  the  theatre  under  notice. 
In  1845,  he  succeeded  the  journalist  Lireux  in  the  management 
of  the  Odeon  ;  and,  after  a  temporary  secession  from  his  post  in 
1848,  resumed  it  in  1849.  In  1850,  his  avowed  Republican 
opinions  obliged  him  to  abdicate  ;  he  then  recommenced  his 
wanderings,  performing  alternately  at  the  Vaudeville,  the  Ambigu 
and  the  Cirque,  where  he  appeared  for  almost  the  last  time  as 
Admiral  Byng  in  “  l’Amiral  de  l’Escadre  Bleue,”  and  died  August 
30,  1862,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Bocage  was  essentially  an  actor  of  drama  ;  his  talent,  eminently 
realistic  and  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  original,  was  admi¬ 
rably  suited  to  the  tone  and  exigencies  of  the  romantic  school,  of 
which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  Like  Madame  Dorval,  he 
abhorred  tradition  and  everything  resembling  mechanical  routine ; 
his  delivery  was  often  careless  and  his  intonation  incorrect,  but 
his  acting  was  so  impulsive,  so  terribly  in  earnest,  and  he  identified 
himself  so  completely  with  the  character  assumed  by  him,  that 
criticism  became  impossible.  His  personal  appearance  was 
sufficiently  striking  ;  tall,  thin,  and  extremely  pale,  with  dark 
piercing  eyes  and  long  flowing  hair  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
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lie  presented  the  exact  realization  of  the  Antony  of  Dumas  ;  while 
as  Buridan  in  the  “  Tour  de  Nesle,”  neither  Frederic  Lemaitre  nor 
Melingue — remarkable  as  they  both  were  in  the  part — have  ever 
equalled  him. 

In  private  life  he  was  universally  and  deservedly  respected,  even 
by  those  most  opposed  to  him  on  political  grounds  ;  and  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  the  members  of  his  company  that  Bocage’s 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he 
occupied  a  modest  apartment  in  the  Rue  Cassette,  hardly  worthy 
of  the  manager  of  the  Odeon,  and  lived  in  the  simplest  style  ;  I 
afterwards  learnt  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  annual  subsidy 
received  from  Government,  he  had  sunk  most  of  his  earnings  in  the 
speculation,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  direction  of  the  theatre 
was  glad  to  accept  any  engagement  offered  him.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  well-read  man,  and  his  conversation,  when  he  kept  clear 
of  politics,  on  which  theme  he  was  wont  to  dilate  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  practical  knowledge,  was  both  instructive  and 
entertaining. 

Jt  would  seem,  however,  that  his  ideas  of  social  regeneration 
scarcely  came  up  to  the  standard  of  the  electors  of  1848,  in  which 
year  he  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  arrondissement  of 
Belleville,  and  communicated  his  project  to  Lamartine  ;  the  poet- 
statesman  wrote  an  encouraging  reply,  which  was  printed  and 
circulated  through  the  city.  When  the  contents  of  the  ballot- 
boxes  were  examined,  only  one  vote  was  found  to  have  been 
recorded  in  favour  of  the  manager  of  the  Odeon  ;  and  it  was 
mischievously  suggested  by  some  of  his  actors  that  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  his  own  ! 
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Three  Loves. 

WHEN  first  I  loved — long,  long  ago — 

My  spirit  sojourned  alone 
In  a  realm  of  happy  dreams.  I  trow 
’Twas  a  fanciful  world  of  my  own. 

And  she  whom  I  loved  was  one  of  the  dreams, 

A  vision  of  beauty  and  grace  ; 

But  I  woke,  and  well-nigh  forgot  her.  Meseems 
I  can  hardly  recall  her  face. 


Again  I  loved,  when  older  grown, 

With  a  passion  deep  and  strong ; 

And  she  whom  I  yearned  to  call  my  own 
Vowed  she  had  loved  me  long. 

But  I  saw  her  enfolded  in  the  arms 
Of  one  she  had  loved  before  ; 

He  was  raining  down  kisses  on  her  charms — 
And  I  swore  I  would  love  no  more. 


Yet  once  again  I  loved.  The  Past 
Distrust  had  taught  in  vain  ; 

By  passion  stirred,  my  heart  throbbed  fast, 

My  pulse  beat  high  again. 

The  story  of  my  life  is  done  ; 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say; 

My  sweet  last  love  and  I  are  one 
For  ever  and  ever  and  aye. 

Wm.  Beatty-Kingston; 
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A  ND  this  is  London.  Moreover,  here  is  the  Thames,  which  I 
saw  three  horses  cross  this  morning,  without  wetting  their 
knees  ;  while  a  cow  stood  whisking  her  tail  placidly  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Here,  too,  is  Victoria  Park,  which  ought  to  have 
been  called  Hyde  Park,  and  the  visitor  can  take  a  walk  down 
Regent  Street  and  inspect  Covent  Garden  Market.  I  wish  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  could  see  this  Covent  Garden.  Its  cleanliness 
might  give  his  nerves  a  wholesome  shock.  Indeed,  the  whole  city  is 
beautifully  neat,  and  one  can  forgive  the  wooden  side-walk  and  the 
muddy  roadway  in  consideration  of  the  broad  thoroughfares,, 
decorated  with  avenues  of  trees,  the  excellent  shops,  and  the 
handsome  villas  in  the  outskirts,  which  remind  one  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  suburbs  of  another  and  greater  London.  This  Thames,, 
too,  reveals  many  fascinating  pictures  in  its  windings,  and  though, 
it  is  so  shallow  now  that  the  aforesaid  cow  can  stand  in  mid¬ 
channel,  a  challenge  to  any  strolling  artist,  there  are  times  when 
the  river  rises  in  angry  floods,  and  causes  much  devastation.  But 
on  this  autumn  day  everything  is  peaceful,  serene,  and  sweet.  The 
trees  here  have  not  the  glorious  tints  which  we  saw  at  Quebec,, 
and  perhaps  there  is  a  dash  of  hyperbole  in  the  title  of  “  Forest 
City,”  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  London  by  its  affectionate 
citizens  ;  but  in  this  Indian  summer,  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
literally  nectar  to  the  wanderer  from  our  English  London,  he  would 
be  a  curmudgeon  indeed  who  should  find  fault  with  this  Ontario 
paradise.  And  who  knows  that  the  London  of  Ontario  may  not 
be  a  great  city  some  day  ?  The  builders  have  provided  for  this- 
contingency,  for  the  broad  roads  are  made  at  right  angles,  and 
stretch  far  away  into  the  open  country.  When  stores  and  tene¬ 
ments  cover  all  this  area,  when  the  rustic  beauty  who  has  been/ 
wooed  and  won  by  a  swain  of  high  degree 

“  Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 
Than  all  those  she  saw  before;” 
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in  that  halcyon  future,  the  capital  of  the  British  empire  may  hear 
more  than  it  does  now  of  its  Canadian  namesake. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  public  spirit  in  this  London  that  the 
people  possess  a  very  charming  theatre.  I  do  not  know  any 
town  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  which  can  boast  so 
pretty  and  commodious  a  place  of  amusement.  By-the-way,  I 
must  not  call  it  a  theatre.  It  is  the  Grand  Opera  House  of 
London.  When  I  asked  my  way  to  the  theatre  this  morning,  the 
citizen  I  addressed,  compelled  me  to  repeat  my  question,  and  then 
with  an  air  of  rebuke,  replied,  “You  mean  the  Grand  Opera,  I 
guess.”  I  felt  abashed,  especially  when  I  saw  the  opera  house, 
which  is  an  imposing  structure  of  red  brick.  Like  many  theatres 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  this  opera  house  of  London  can  teach 
us  much  in  the  matter  of  comfort  and  convenience.  This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  land  of  carpenters,  and  the  genius  of  the  carpenter 
is  apparent  everywhere  in  admirable  little  devices  which,  simple 
as  they  seem,  have  never  occurred  to  our  English  builders.  Here 
are  no  narrow  staircases  and  cramped  little  seats.  The  humblest 
citizen  in  the  gallery  is  as  comfortable,  so  far  as  his  seat  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  most  high  and  mighty  personage  in  the  orchestra 
stalls.  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  enjoyments  which 
usually  pertain  to  a  gallery  audience  are  forbidden  here.  This 
is  the  notice  which  greets  the  eye  of  the  hilarious  god  when  he 
has  bounded  up  the  stairs,  whistling  in  his  merriest  key — •“  Parties 
are  warned  that  whistling,  stamping,  or  disturbances  of  any  kind, 
are  strictly  prohibited.”  Does  the  god  feel  his  spirit  subdued  by  this 
announcement,  and  the  further  intimation  that  all  offenders  will 
be  prosecuted  ?  Let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  There  is  a 
similar  notice  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  but  the  manager  there — the  genial  Mr.  Thomas — does  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  threat  that  whistlers  will  be  removed  by 
the  police.  Being  a  wise  man,  he  has  laid  down  earth  and  sawdust 
in  the  gallery  to  deaden  the  sound  of  stamping  feet ;  and  though 
a  policeman  walks  about  with  his  truncheon  dangling  daintily 
from  his  wrist,  he  does  not  inspire  anybody  with  awe. 

The  enterprising  journalists  here  were  determined  to  have  Mr. 
Irving’s  “  impressions  ”  of  the  “  Forest  City,”  even  before  he  had 
time  to  form  impressions,  or  had  expressed  any  opinion  whatever. 
The  London  Advertiser  of  to-day  has  half  a  column  of  a  con- 
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versation  in  which  Mr.  Irving  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Lords  to  accept  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  “inter¬ 
view  ”  ended  thus  :  “  What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  if  Gladstone  should 
pass  the  False  Prophet  over  the  Franchise  Bill,  would  the  French 

House  of  Lords  in  Tonquin - ”  “Here,  it’s  midnight;  let’s 

go  to  bed,”  shouted  Marcus  Meyer,  Irving's  business  manager,  as 
he  slapped  the  Advertiser  man  on  the  shoulder,  and  slipped 
into  his  hand  the  cast  of  the  play  to  be  performed  to-night. 
That  interviewer  ought  to  succeed  in  his  vocation.  Such  ingenuity 
of  facetious  invention  should  make  a  pretty  pile  of  dollars  some 
day. 

But  I  am  getting  a  little  confused  in  the  chronology  of  my 
story.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  our  voyage  was  tedious 
and  disagreeable.  Never  was  the  sight  of  terra  firma  more  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  the  sea-sick  voyager.  The  first  view  of 
Quebec  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  As  the  sun  shone 
on  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  on  the  hills,  already  illuminated  by 
the  hues  of  the  oak  and  maple  foliage,  and  on  the  quaint  houses 
of  the  picturesque  old  city,  everybody  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Miss  Terry,  who  had  been  compelled  to  remain  below 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  was  now  the  most  joyous,  of 
the  party  ;  and  I  may  say  here  that  it  has  been  an  indescribable 
pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  see  how  rapidly  she  has  regained  strength 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  very  trying  journey.  Perhaps  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  were  not  so  high  as  some  of  us  had  imagined  ;  but 
gaze  where  we  would — on  the  noble  river,  on  the  uplands  glowing 
with  such  colour  as  you  never  see  in  English  trees,  on  the  village 
of  Beaufort,  which  stretches  in  a  straight  line  for  four  miles — the 
panorama  had  an  inexhaustible  charm.  When  we  landed,  we 
made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Canadian  caleche,  irreverently 
called  calabash — a  vehicle  which  I  will  not  undertake  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  describing.  As  we  toiled  up  the  hills  in  these 
remarkable  coaches,  the  suggestion  of  an  itinerant  circus  just 
entering  a  town  was  irresistible.  It  was  during  this  drive  that 
we  first  caught  sight  of  the  playbill — the  old  Lyceum  bill,  with 
black  characters  on  a  deep  red  ground.  It  was  at  first  an  almost 
painful  reminder  of  home  ;  but  soon  we  observed  the  words, 
“  Music  Hall  ”  at  the  head  of  the  bill,  and  felt  something  like  a 
pang  of  indignation.  What!  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and 
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the  Lyceum  Company  in  a  music  hall !  Visions  of  the  “  Merchant 
of  Venice  ”  performed  at  the  Oxford  filled  the  mind’s  eye  with 
horrible  incongruity.  But  the  term  music  hall  in  this  country  has 
not  the  significance  that  it  has  with  us.  After  the  first  shock, 
this  thought  restored  our  equanimity,  which,  however,  was  again 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  the  building  itself.  The  entrance  was 
sorely  in  need  of  soap,  and  the  windows  sadly  wanted  repair.  A 
severe  taste  might  have  been  pleased  by  the  total  absence  of 
decoration,  though  the  mind  accustomed  to  the  meretricious 
attractions  of  carpets  and  curtains  was  probably  bowed  down.  As 
for  the  stage,  it  demonstrated  at  once  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  a  fragment  of  the  Lyceum  scenery.  But  did  anybody  quail 
before  the  task  of  producing  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  in  such  a 
place  ?  Not  at  all.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  was  devised  a 
series  of  scenes  which  served  the  purpose  admirably,  and  suggested 
no  ill-natured  comment  to  the  dilettanti  of  Quebec,  though  they 
expected  much,  judging  from  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  French 
local  papers  : — “  Cette  unique  representation  seru  un  evenement 
dont  les  dilettanti ,  nombreux  chez  nous,  ne  voudront  certes  pas 
manques  l’occasion.”  And  I  must  say  for  the  dilettanti  that  they 
assembled  in  full  force,  and  showed  that  this  performance  of  the 
“Merchant  of  Venice ”  made  a  red-letter  day  in  their  calendar. 
One  of  the  first  persons  to  arrive  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra, 
who,  mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
audience,  bashfully  declined  to  take  his  chair  till  some  of  his 
comrades  accompanied  him.  Then  came  two  firemen,  each  with 
a  canister  on  his  back,  who  said  they  were  going  on  the  stage. 
It  was  explained  to  them  that  a  representation  of  the  “  Merchant 
of  Venice  ”  with  two  firemen  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  might 
be  somewhat  ineffective  ;  but,  this  argument  failing  altogether, 
they  were  politely  but  firmly  told  that  they  had  better  go  into 
the  cellar.  In  this  advantageous  position  they  remained  the 
whole  evening.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  never  has 
Quebec  shown  so  much  interest  in  a  theatrical  entertainment.  The 
Music  Hall  was  thronged  ;  the  play  was  followed  with  the  deepest 
attention  ;  and  the  audience,  like  De  Mauprat,  applauded  “  in  the 
right  places.”  The  policy  of  opening  Mr.  Irving’s  second 
American  tour  in  Quebec  was  completely  justified ;  and  I  believe 
the  dilettanti  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  visit  for  many  a  day, 
though  the  French  journal  I  quoted  just  now  criticised  Shylock’s 
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bond  as  a  dramatic  expedient;  and  declared  that  such  an  abominable 
Jew  would  not  dare  to  show  his  face  in  the  anti-Semitic  cities  of 
Europe. 

As  for  our  memory  of  Quebec,  it  is  simply  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  The  company  have  not  echoed  the  sentiments  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  dressing-rooms.  “  Good-bye,  Quebec. 
Glad  to  miss  you  for  ever  !  ”  wrote  one  unhappy  artist.  “  One 
week,”  with  numerous  marks  of  exclamation,  expressed  the  feelings 
of  another  as  well  as  if  he  had  written  a  volume.  Certainly  for 
the  ordinary  “  show  ”  Quebec  must  be  a  cheerless  place.  The 
entertainment  which  preceded  us  was  a  comic  opera,  and  the 
prices  were  twenty  cents  and  ten  cents.  To  see  the  “  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  the  citizens  of  Quebec  paid — taking  the  lowest  price — 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  or  nearly  six  shillings.  It  is  only  by  charging 
prices  such  as  have  never  been  known  before  in  such  places,  that 
Mr.  Irving  can  carry  on  this  enterprise ;  and  everywhere  the 
people  pay  the  money  without  a  murmur,  though  there  is  probabbr 
not  another  dramatic  entertainment  which  they  would  support  at 
a  similar  cost. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  of  the  success  of  our  visit  that  we 
shall  remember  Quebec.  Nor  is  it  on  account  of  the  oysters  which 
we  ate  in  fear  and  trembling  in  a  tenement  which  threatened  every 
moment  to  fall  about  our  ears.  The  Malpeque  oysters,  by-the- 
way,  are  said  by  some  enthusiastic  natives  of  Quebec,  to  be  as  big 
as  plates  and  as  round  as  saucers,  and  though  a  strict  sense  of 
accuracy  does  not  permit  me  to  endorse  this  eulogy,  I  can  say 
that  the  Malpeque  oyster  is  worthy  of  esteem.  But  Quebec  lives 
in  our  remembrance  chiefly  for  a  succession  of  lovely  pictures,  and 
for  a  fascinating  mixture  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  The  city  is  purely  French.  “  Yes,”  says  the  English 
Canadian  ;  “  look  at  that  grass  plot.  Look  at  the  holes  in  those 
planks.  They’re  French.  If  they  were  not,  the  grass  plot  would 
be  mowed  and  kept  neat,  and  the  holes  would  be  filled  up.”  This 
feeling  against  the  French  is  very  strong,  especially  in  this 
province  of  Quebec,  where  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  are 
practically  rulers.  The  English  Canadians  denounce  them  as 
unprogressive,  and  I  must  say  that  there  are  few  signs  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  Quebec,  except  the  electric  light.  You  stumble  along  a 
wooden  side-walk  at  the  risk  of  your  neck,  and  at  the  next  turn¬ 
ing  you  are  dazzled  by  the  latest  device  in  scientific  illumination. 
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The  contrast  is  so  strong,  that  Quebec  seems  to  have  one  foot 
in  the  last  century  and  the  other  in  this.  Unfortunately,  she 
does  not  always  respect  her  ancient  monuments  as  much  as  the 
stranger.  For  instance,  one  of  the  old  gates,  a  most  picturesque 
structure,  has  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a  brand-new  gate, 
which  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  But  the 
most  historic  spots  in  Quebec,  no  hand  can  possibly  rob  of  their 
interest.  Here  are  the  heights  which  were  scaled  by  that  little 
band  one  night  in  September,  1759,  the  night  before  Wolfe  met  a 
hero’s  death.  The  monument,  with  the  nobly  simple  inscription, 
“  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious,”  was  erected  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  in  place  of  a  modern  “  trophy  for  triumphal  show,”  which 
was  so  mutilated  by  visitors,  eager  to  carry  away  pieces  as 
mementoes,  that  it  finally  collapsed,  and  was  buried  beneath  its 
successor.  In  the  citadel  is  shown  a  small  cannon  which  was 
taken  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  A  party  of  Americans  were  looking  at 
the  gun  the  other  day,  while  a  sergeant  recited  its  history.  “  Yes,” 
said  a  lady,  “you’ve  got  the  cannon,  but  I  guess  weve  'got  the 
hill .”  As  a  patriotic  epigram,  this  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
history. 

In  winter,  Quebec  must  be  terribly  drear.  There  is  no 
carnival,  as  at  Montreal,  to  cheer  the  inhabitants  and  attract 
visitors.  The  people  who  sit  in  front  of  the  picturesque  houses  on 
the  way  to  Montmorenci,  in  the  cool  of  these  October  evenings, 
refreshing  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  with  a  little 
conversation  on  family  matters,  as  they  recline  on  what  look  like 
shelves  outside  the  front  doors,  must  have  a  dismal  time  in 
February.  “  Don’t  get  more  than  ten  people  in  this  hotel,”  said 
the  manager  of  the  St.  Louis.  “  Cold  ?  Why,  I  remember  last 
winter  there  came  a  gentleman  from  Grosvenor  Square,  number 
nine.  Perhaps  you  know  him.”  I  was  obliged  to  disclaim  this 
honour.  “  Well,  he  came  out  here,  wearing  a  London  hat,  and  I 
warned  him  he  would  have  his  ears  frozen  ;  but  he  laughed  and 
said  it  didn’t  matter.  One  morning,  he  hadn’t  got  ten  yards  from 
this  door,  when  somebody  called  out  that  his  ears  were  freezing. 
Then  the  cold  struck  his  nose,  and  he  would  have  lost  ears  and 
nose,  I  guess,  if  the  boys  hadn’t  rolled  him  in  the  road  and  rubbed 
his  face  with  snow  till  the  skin  came  off.”  I  am  glad  that  this 
gentleman  carried  back  his  ears  and  nose  to  number  nine  Gros¬ 
venor  Square  ;  but  I  hope  that  his  unpleasant  experience  will  be 
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a  warning  to  any  one  who  may  propose  to  make  one  of  the  ten 
visitors  in  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  in  the  month  of  February. 

Leaving  Quebec  on  Tuesday  night,  September  30,  after  the 
performance,  we  made  a  journey  of  about  eight  hours  to  Montreal. 
These  night  journeys  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
this  expedition.  At  Montreal,  Mr.  Irving  gave  five  performances 
— four  evenings  and  a  matinee.  The  first  night  was  played 
“  Louis  XI.,”  then  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  then  “  Hamlet,” 
then  the  “Merchant  of  Venice”  on  Saturday  morning,  and  the 
“  Bells  ”  at  night.  Let  any  playgoer  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Lyceum,  and  Mr.  Irving’s  exhaustive  method,  bethink  himself  of  the 
labour  involved  in  producing  any  one  of  the  Shakesperian  plays  in 
this  list,  and  then  imagine  what  it  must  cost  in  skill  and  labour  to 
change  the  bill  every  evening,  and  at  the  end  of  the  engagement 
repack  all  the  scenery  and  carry  the  company,  bag  and  baggage, 
some  hundreds  of  miles.  Nothing  like  the  magnitude  of  such  an 
undertaking  was  ever  known  before  Mr.  Irving  visited  America, 
and  you  cannot  realize  what  it  all  means  till  you  have  experienced 
the  actual  working  of  the  organization. 

The  Academy  of  Music  at  Montreal  is  by  general  consent  a 
very  charming  theatre.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  stage  is  visible 
from  every  part  of  the  house,  and,  more  than  this,  every  whisper 
can  be  heard  in  any  corner  of  the  building.  A  more  perfect 
place  for  sound  I  was  never  in.  The  Montreal  people  have  the 
reputation  of  not  being  great  playgoers  ;  but  they  are  fastidious, 
and  American  “stars”  are  said  to  tremble  nervously  when  they 
appear  for  the  first  time  before  a  Montreal  audience.  But  Montreal 
has  not  hesitated  in  its  approbation  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Terry.  Every  performance  has  drawn  great  throngs.  On 
Friday  night,  when  “  Hamlet  ”  was  played,  the  heat  was 
intense,  yet  people  stood  closely  wedged  in  rows  in  an  almost 
immovable  mass.  There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with 
Montreal  audiences.  No  power  on  earth  will  induce  them 
to  be  punctual.  They  stream  into  the  theatre  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  act,  with  all  the  serenity  in  the  world.  But  when 
they  are  fairly  seated  they  take  hold  of  the  play,  and  grip 
it  till  the  end.  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  never  had  more 
appreciative  listeners  ;  and  other  members  of  the  company  have 
received  a  full  meed  of  approval.  The  extraordinary  popularity 
of  the  engagement  was  especially  shown  at  the  morning  per- 
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formance  of  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  For  the  first  time  since 
the  theatre  was  built,  the  gallery  was  opened  for  a  matinie,  and 
was  speedily  filled  by  more  than  six  hundred  people.  The  comedy 
was  played  with  great  spirit,  and  both  the  Portia  and  the  Shylock 
were  seen  to  unusual  advantage.  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  are 
very  fortunate  in  their  supporters,  notably  in  Mr.  Wenman  and  in 
Mr.  George  Alexander,  who  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  Bassanio  on 
the  stage.  Every  detail  in  this,  and  in  all  the  pieces,  found  its 
proper  place  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  The  gods  were  much 
delighted  with  the  bridge  and  the  gondola,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  have  been  astonished  had  they  known  that,  a  few  minutes 
after  the  curtain  fell  on  the  carnival  of  Venice,  that  bridge  was  in 
a  case,  and  on  its  way  to  the  railway-station.  How  hard  Mr. 
Loveday  and  his  merry  men  have  worked  nobody  will  ever  know ; 
but  they  could  tell  some  fine  stories  about  the  pleasures  of 
travelling  in  America. 

“  The  Bells  ”  brought  the  Montreal  visit  to  a  close,  and  Mr. 
Irving  put  the  final  touch  to  his  popularity  in  this  city  by  making 
a  little  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  the  young  collegians  in  the 
gallery  for  their  melodious  aid  in  beguiling  the  tedium  of  the 
waits.  He  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  he  might  be  able  to 
offer  them  engagements,  a  genial  compliment  which  drew  forth 
much  delighted  laughter.  Mr.  Irving  has  reason  to  remember  his 
Montreal  public  with  lively  satisfaction  ;  for,  though  the  Academy 
of  Music  is  a  small  theatre,  the  five  performances  produced  the 
handsome  sum  of  $11,000.  But,  apart  from  financial  success, 
Montreal  is  to  all  of  us  a  most  agreeable  recollection,  both  for 
the  brightness  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  and  for  the 
courtesy  and  geniality  of  its  citizens.  The  man  who  can  visit 
Montreal,  and  not  cherish  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  beautifully 
wooded  hill  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  of  the 
stupendous  bridge  over,  or  rather  through,  which  we  had  crossed 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  as  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  as 
the  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  return  to  her  work  has  done 
Miss  Terry  a  world  of  good  ;  but  she  is  still  too  weak  to  under¬ 
take  all  the  fatigues  of  the  tour,  and  therefore  it  has  been  deemed 
prudent  to  save  her  the  exertion  of  most  of  the  one-night  engage¬ 
ments.  We  left  her  at  Montreal  on  Saturday  night,  when  we 
started  on  the  journey  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to 


“  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.” 

Othello. 
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London,  and  she  travelled  to  Toronto  yesterday,  where  she  will 
play  on  Wednesday  evening  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  At 
one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  were  all  at  the  station  ready 
for  departure  ;  but  it  was  half-past  four  ere  the  baggage  was  in 
its  place,  and  the  train  was  on  its  way.  Habit  reconciles  one  to 
many  things,  and  I  daresay  travelling  in  a  Pullman  car  for 
eighteen  hours  may  become  too  commonplace  for  mention,  but 
I  cannot  at  present  say  that  it  conforms  to  my  idea  of  comfort. 
We  broke  the  journey  at  Toronto  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  we  were  nearly  four  hours  on  the  road  to  London,  though 
the  distance  is  only  seventy-six  miles.  Certainly,  a  special  train 
has  its  advantages  in  this  country  ;  but  celerity  is  not  one  of 
them.  To-morrow  morning  we  start  for  Hamilton,  thirty-four 
miles  away,  and,  by  a  special  grace,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may 
arrive  there  within  two  hours.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst, 
a  four-nights’  engagement  begins  at  Toronto,  to  be  followed  by 
three  nights  at  Buffalo,  one  night  at  Syracuse,  and  then  three 
weeks — three  blessed  weeks — at  Boston,  which  will  be  a  perfect 
haven  of  rest.  We  shall  be  some  eight  hours  in  the  train 
between  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  and  twelve  hours  or  more  between 
Syracuse  and  Boston,  so  the  commiseration  of  all  who  do  not 
like  protracted  travelling  by  railway  is  really  our  due. 

To-night,  Mr.  Irving  played  Louis  XL  here  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  This  masterly  performance  is  as  popular  as  ever,  despite  the 
gloom  of  the  drama,  and  the  absence  of  feminine  interest. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Irving  might  carry  what  one  enthusiast  of  my 
acquaintance  called  this  “  boss  play  ”  through  America,  and 
achieve  a  great  triumph  with  it  alone.  But  it  has  the  excellent 
effect  of  making  those  who  witness  it  anxious  to  see  the  actor  in 
other  plays,  and  very  general  disappointment  was  expressed  by 
the  audience  to-night  that  Mr.  Irving’s  visit  was  so  short.  This 
is  the  universal  regret,  for  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  wherever  the  company  go,  their  audiences  are  sorry  to  part 
with  them.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  present  tour  will  be 
in  every  way  as  successful  as  its  predecessor,  and  that  Mr.  Irving 
and  Miss  Terry  will  increase  the  remarkable  reputation  they  have 
already  won  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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In  the  Old  Canteen. 

[Poem  for  Recitation .] 

ONE  more  toast  at  parting,  messmates — one  more  toast,  before  I  go : 

Let  us  drink  “  The  Grand  Old  Regiment,”  as  we  used  to,  years  agor 
When  we  lay  in  trench  at  Lucknow,  and  in  camp  at  Singapore  : 

It  is  fifteen  years  come  Christmas  since  I  left  the  fine  old  corps  ! 


There  be  now  but  four  among  you  who  were  messmates  with  me  then  : 
Bugler  Brown  and  Tom  the  tailor,  Sergeant  Smith  and  Corporal  Ben  : 
Gone  or  dead — the  dear  old  regiment! — still  I  love  it  all  the  same, 

As  a  fellow  loves  a  headstone — hallowed  with  his  mother’s  name. 


It  was  only  yester-even,  as  I  sowed  and  ploughed  the  plain, 

That  the  young  squire  told  me,  “  Farmer,  your  old  regiment’s  back  again  r 
They  be  stationed  down  at  Chatham  and  I  left  the  seeds  and  plough — 
I  was  home  at  nine  this  morning,  here  I  am  at  Chatham  now. 


For  I  says  to  Sally  :  “  Sally,  it  is  fourteen  years  and  more 

Since  my  regiment  sailed  for  India  :  they  are  back,  the  dear  old  corps  1 

My  old  captain’s  now  the  colonel  :  I  must  go  and  see  him,  lass  : 

I  must  go  and  meet  my  messmates  :  we  must  clink  a  kindly  glass  !  ” 


But  my  Sally  sighed,  and  answered :  “You  had  better  mind  your  plough  I 
I  have  told  you,  dear,  so  often,  there’s  no  need  to  tell  you  now, 

That,  betwixt  old  friends  and  glasses,  many’s  the  sorrow  we  have  seen  : 
When  you  meet  your  messmates,  Charlie,  keep  away  from  the  old  canteen'!  ” 


No,  I  haven’t  done  it,  messmates;  but  I  answered  softly  :  “  Sal, 
I  have  always  done  my  duty  :  Go’s  my  duty — and  I  shall  ! 

I’ll  be  back  betimes,  my  lassie,  firm  of  foot  and  hale  of  head — 
Back  in  time  to  read  my  Bible,  and  to  put  my  boy  to  bed  !  ” 


Ha  !  you  laugh  ! — to  read  my  Bible  ?  Well,  my  hearties,  where’s  the 
joke  ? 

Night  and  morn  I  alway  reads  it,  and  I  love  the  dear  old  Book  : 

I  have  found  no  friend  in  England  kinder  to  me,  since  my  birth ; 

And  I  owe  more  to  my  Bible  than  to  any  friend  on  earth. 
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No,  I  ain’t  a  saintly  fellow;  I  have  lived  a  soldier’s  life; 

Loved  my  pipe  and  loved  my  bottle  ;  been  in  many  a  rowdy  strife ; 
Had  my  flings  and  had  my  follies  ;  and  I  tell  you,  frank  and  free, 
There  be  straighter  roads  to  heaven  than  by  marchin’  after  me ! 


Yet  I  alway  reads  my  Bible  ;  if  you  wish,  I’ll  tell  you  why  : 

First,  fill  up  your  glasses,  messmates ;  I  would  have  you  drain  them£dry. 
Here’s  the  health  of  “  The  Old  Regiment !  ”  coupled  with  “  Our  glorious 
Queen !  ” 

Now,  if  you  would  hear  my  story,  “  Attention  !  ”  in  the  old  canteen. 

My  poor  mother — rest  her  spirit ! — some  few  years  afore  she  died— 

Just  when  I  had  listed,  comrades — called  me  kindly  to  her  side  : 

“  You  are  going  to  leave  me,  laddie  :  I  have  little,  son,  to  give, 

Save  my  blessing  and  my  Bible — may  it  teach  you  how  to  live  ! 

It  was  once  your  soldier-father’s  ;  it  was  aye  your  father’s  pride  ; 

Dear  he  loved  it  in  his  lifetime,  dear  he  loved  it  when  he  died. 

Take  it,  with  your  mother’s  blessing ;  prize  it  for  your  father’s  sake ; 

If  my  poor  lad  scorn  its  precepts,  his  old  mother’s  heart  will  break  !  ” 


Then  she  rose,  and  placed  it — bless  her — in  the  breas  t  o’  the  coat  I  wore 
In  the  breast  o’  my  scarlet  tunic ;  and  I  sailed  for  Singapore. 

We  were  stationed  there  a  twelvemonth  :  many  a  gallant  march  we  made  ; 
Last,  to  Lucknow,  where  the  sun,  lads,  showed  a  hundred  in  the  shade. 


There  the  children  lay  a-starving,  and  the  mothers  watched  them  die, 

For  they  couldn’t  move  from  weakness,  and  above  them  blazed  the  sky  : 
And  the  Black  Boys  howled  upon  us,  through  the  smoke  of  shot  and  shell, 
Like  a  swarm  of  swarthy  devils — black  deserters  out  of  hell ! 


I  was  standing  outpost  sentry ;  stricken  by  the  sickening  sun, 

Flat  I  fainted,  and  a  comrade  thought  me  dead,  and  seized  my  gun  : 

But  the  bombshells  bursting  round  me,  shook  me  from  my  swoon,  awake, 
And  I  rose,  and  lo  !  a  Sepoy  sneaking  round  me,  like  a  snake  ! 


Sneaking  snakelike ;  then  outleapt  he,  with  a  yell — a  wild  halloo— 
With  his  hatchet  raised  to  hack  me,  with  his  hatchet  raised  to  hew  : 
And  a  second  skulking  devil  slunk  behind  a  heap  of  slain, 

With  his  rifle  raised  to  shoot  me — and  I  stood  betwixt  the  twain  ! 


Bang  !  the  bullet  whizzed — I  heard  it — pingeing,  whistling  to  my  grave  ! 
Struck  me  on  the  breast — the  Bible — the  old  Book  my  mother  gave  : 
And  the  bullet  bounded  off  it,  and  before  his  blow  was  given, 

Split  the  hatchet — felled  the  Sepoy  !  It’s  as  true  as  God’s  in  heaven. 
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You  may  laugh,  and  chaff  me,  comrades  :  “  Any  book  had  served  as  well : 
Any  book  had  stopped  your  bullet.”  That  may  be — I  cannot  tell. 

All  I  tell  you  is,  my  messmates,  as  I  often  tell  the  wife, 

“  I  have  no  friend  like  my  Bible — for  that  old  friend  saved  my  life  !  ” 


That’s  my  story — true  as  gospel :  and  I  often  think,  thinks  I, 

“  If  on  earth  it  never  failed  me,  will  it  fail  a  chap  on  high  ?” 

Surely  not :  leastways,  I'll  trust  it,  for  my  trusty  friend  it’s  been. 
Good-night,  sergeant !  good-night,  corporal !  good-night,  all,  in  the  old 
canteen  ! 

Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A. 


©ui*  flfoustcalsBoy. 


THE  revival,  on  the  13th  of  last  month,  of  Sullivan  and  Gilbert’s 
“  Sorcerer  ”  and  “  Trial  by  Jury  ”  furnished  the  occasion  for  another 
of  those  genuine  and  well-deserved  successes  with  which  the  management 
of  the  Savoy  Theatre  has  become  identified  in  public  opinion.  Mounted, 
set  and  dressed  with  excellent  taste,  admirably  sung,  save  by  one  of  the 
“  principals,”  and  irreproachably  acted,  the  “  Sorcerer  ”  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  seldom  displayed  by  a  first-night  audience,  necessarily  com¬ 
posed  in  great  measure  of  persons  inclined  to  criticize  rather  than  to 
applaud.  Encores  and  recalls  were  the  rule  of  the  evening  rather  than  the 
exception ;  point  after  point  was  greeted  with  peals  of  wholesome  laughter, 
superseding,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  subdued  giggle  and  mitigated  titter  with 
which  “  Society  ”  considers  it  “  good  form  ”  to  signify  its  appreciation  of  a 
jest ;  Mr.  Gilbert’s  quaint  conceits  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  charming 
melodies,  in  short,  put  the  house  into  a  thoroughly  happy  humour,  and 
made  up  one  of  die  most  enjoyable  entertainments  ever  offered  to  the 
public  within  the  walls  of  a  London  theatre.  Of  all  the  delightfully  non¬ 
sensical  notions  inspiring  Mr.  Gilbert’s  entertaining  libretti,  none  other, 
perhaps,  is  so  absolutely  and  joyously  absurd  as  that  of  the  cockney  dealer 
in  enchantments,  wholesale  and  retail,  whose  stock-in-trade  consists  of 
supernatural  forces,  perfectly  disciplined  and  available,  so  to  speak,  in  small 
or  large  parcels,  cheap  or  costly  according  to  demand.  A  wizard  of  in¬ 
finite  power,  having  at  his  beck  and  call  all  the  invisible  hosts  of  demons, 
fairies,  and  ghosts,  whilst  presenting  the  physical  and  sumptuary  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  typically  respectable  City  tradesman — a  mighty  magician,  the 
ruler  of  witches,  Djinns,  and  Afreets  innumerable,  executing  country  orders 
for  spells  and  philtres  with  punctuality  and  despatch,  attired  in  a  frock-coat 
and  “  top  ”  hat,  and  strictly  conscientious  in  all  his  transactions,  save  those 
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involving  the  use  of  the  letter  H — surely  no  stranger  anachronism,  or  one 
more  replete  with  opportunities  for  provoking  mirth,  ever  suggested  itself 
to  the  dramatist’s  fancy.  John  Wellington  Wells,  the  St.  Mary  Axe  necro¬ 
mancer,  was  impersonated  by  his  original  “  other  self,”  Mr.  George  Gros- 
smith,  with  that  engaging  combination  of  subtlety  and  high  spirits  which 
characterizes  all  this  ingenious  artist’s  renderings  of  eccentric  individuality. 
His  “business”  throughout  the  Teapot  Incantation  episode  was  simply 
side-splitting ;  so  were  his  abrupt  transitions  from  shoppy  commonplace  to 
mystical  hyperbole.  The  part  of  Aline  could  not  be  better  acted,  nor  its 
music  more  effectively  sung  than  by  Miss  Leonora  Braham,  who  was 
gracefully  and  efficiently  supported  in  the  love-scenes  by  Mr.  Durward 
Lely,  the  best  English  light  tenor  at  present  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Lely 
has  more  than  fulfilled  my  forecast  respecting  his  career,  put  forward 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  singing  and  acting  the 
role  of  Don  Jose  better  than  it  had  theretofore  been  sung  and  acted  by  any 
Italian,  French,  or  German  artist.  Miss  Brandram,  as  Lady  Sangazure, 
proved  herself  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  Mr.  Carte’s  executant  staff  as 
vocalist  and  actress  alike.  Especial  recognition  is  also  due  to  Miss  Jessie 
Bond’s  clever  and  careful  performance  of  a  small  and  not  over-grateful 
part  (Constance),  in  which  she  contrived  to  secure  the  unqualified  sym¬ 
pathy  and  approbation  of  her  audience.  Mr.  Temple  was  all  that  could 
be  wished  as  Sir  Marmaduke ;  and  Miss  Doree,  though  obviously  nervous, 
impersonated  the  pew-opening  widow,  Mrs.  Partlet,  with  praiseworthy 
primness,  singing  very  steadily  and  effectively  in  the  concerted  music.  Mr. 
Barrington’s  make-up  as  Dr.  Daly  was  perfection ;  he  spoke  his  words  to 
admiration  \  it  was  only  when  the  exigencies  of  his  part  called  upon  him 
to  sing  that  he  overwhelmed  his  hearers  with  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
pain.  To  deliver  a  lengthy  solo  precisely  an  eighth  of  a  tone  below  pitch, 
is  unquestionably  a  difficult  and  able  feat ;  but  to  all,  save  its  performer, 
it  lacks  the  element  of  pleasure.  Too  cordial  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
to  the  chorus-singing  at  the  Savoy,  the  freshness,  precision,  and  pure 
intonation  of  which  may  confidently  challenge  competition  throughout 
Europe.  The  Savoy  orchestra,  too,  keeps  up  its  reputation  for  intelligent 
and  spirited  playing.  On  the  revival  night  it  was  conducted  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  whose  appearance  at  the  leader’s  desk  was  hailed  by  a  storm  of 
enthusiastic  welcome. 


“  Trial  by  Jury,”  though  capitally  acted  and  sung,  fell  somewhat  flat  by 
comparison  with  “  The  Sorcerer.”  Perhaps  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  it  came  on  had  something  to  do  with  the  tameness  of  its  reception 
by  an  audience  fairly  exhausted  by  a  long  debauch  of  laughter.  The  cast 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  raise  en  scene  a  great  improvement  upon  that 
of  the  original  production  at  the  Royalty,  Mr.  Carte  having  introduced  a 
splendid  transformation  scene,  converting  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer  into 
a  bower  of  bliss  that  any  fairy  Queen  might  be  proud  of.  For  the  role  of 
the  much-wronged  Angelina  he  has  secured  a  young  lady  (Miss  Dysart) 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  gifted  with  a  sympathetic  voice,  mellow 
rather  than  powerful.  Mr.  Lely  is  unexceptionable  as  the  unprincipled 
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Edwin;  Mr.  Barrington’s  Judge  is  the  Doppelgaenger  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hannen,  and  Mr.  Lugg  makes  a  capital  Usher.  The  eight  bridesmaids 
are  pretty  and  smartly  dressed;  the  twelve  jurymen  laudably  energetic  and 
vociferous.  In  short,  the  “  Dramatic  Cantata  ”  could  not  be  better  given  ; 
but  I  fancy  it  would  prove  more  telling  if  it  preceded,  instead  of  followed, 
the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  Gilbertian  and  Sullivanesque  genius.  Both  are  delight¬ 
ful  works  ;  were  the  order  of  their  performance  inverted,  the  one  would 
gain  in  effect,  without  the  least  prejudice  to  the  other.  “Trial  by  Jury” 
would  make  an  ideal  lever  de  rideau;  and  “The  Sorcerer”  at  nine  p.m. 
would  be  attainable  in  its  entirety  by  the  very  large  class  of  well-to-do 
people  which  dines  at  half-past  seven,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  get  to 
any  theatre  by  8.15. 


The  chief  addition  to  the  score  of  “  The  Sorcerer,”  I  should  mention,  is 
a  chorus  of  villagers,  followed  by  a  rustic  dance,  destined  to  rank  as 
leading  attractions  of  the  opera.  Both  were  vehemently  encored  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to,  and  have,  as  I  understand,  obtained  the  same 
honours  in  the  course  of  every  subsequent  performance.  Arthur  Sullivan 
was  never  in  a  happier  creative  vein  than  when  he  composed  this  bright 
and  joyous  number,  in  which  the  good,  jolly  old  English  style  is  vigorously 
resuscitated.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  music  of  “  The  Sorcerer  ”  is  the 
cheeriest  of  his  achievements  in  the  operatic  line,  just  as  its  libretto,  for 
genuine  rollicking  fun,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  other 
“books."  All  these  joint  works  of  two  specialists,  each  unrivalled  of  his 
kind,  are  to  me  truly  delightful  things.  It  is  easy  enough  to  carp  at  their 
unrealities  and  absurdities,  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  constitute  their 
chief  merits  as  entertainments,  by  reason  of  the  refreshingly  irrational  con¬ 
trast  they  afford  to  the  dull  and  vexatious  sayings  and  doings  of  every-day 
existence.  Plays  that  profess  to  copy  real  life  invariably  teem  with  un¬ 
avowed  incongruities,  more  or  less  offensive  to  common-sense  ;  whereas 
the  most  captious  critic  cannot  take  umbrage  at  intentional  anachronisms 
and  frank,  sparkling  nonsense,  underlain  by  genial  humour  and  harmless 
satire.  Amusement  unadulterate — pastime  pure  and  simple — may  always 
be  found  in  the  Topsyturvydom  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  ;  and  I  incline  to 
believe  that  the  most  diverting  exemplar  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  repertoire 
is  Aruspex  Redivivus. 


No  inconsiderable  amount  of  high-flown  and  shallow  balderdash  has 
lately  found  utterance — apropos  of  the  production  in  Manchester  of 
Milloecker’s  “  Beggar  Student,”  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company— about 
Mr.  Rosa’s  “  mission,”  to  which,  it  is  insinuated,  he  has  proved  unfaithful 
by  bringing  out  the  work  in  question.  The  reproachful  epithet,  “  opera- 
bouffe,”  is  hurled  at  it,  most  incorrectly  and  unjustly;  broad  hints  are 
dropped  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rosa  is  degrading  his  company  by  compel¬ 
ling  it  to  promote  an  “  incongruous  alliance  ”  between  serious  art  and 
musical  buffoonery  ;  his  efforts  to  amuse  his  clients  with  lively  novelties, 
instead  of  boring  them  with  dull  antiquities,  are  reprehended  as 
“disheartening”  and  “regrettable.”  The  public  is  solemnly  admonished 
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not  to  encourage  such  untimely  triviality  in  the  “Avatar  of  brighter  days 
for  legitimate  English  opera  ;  ”  whereby,  in  all  probability,  a  good  many 
flaccid  people  who  take  their  opinions  from  their  newspapers  are  deterred 
from  attending  the  performances  of  the  opera  in  question.  These  owlish 
preachments  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  and  to  inflict  undeserved 
injury  upon  an  enterprising  caterer  for  that  public’s  amusement.  What,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  “  mission  ”  of  Mr.  Rosa,  or  of  any  other  theatrical 
impresario,  admitting  him  to  be  a  missionary  in  some  sense  of  the  word 
that  may  be  held  inapplicable  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the  candlestick- 
maker?  Is  it  not  av ant  tout  to  make  his  capital  of  money  and  brains 
return  the  largest  attainable  interest,  after  adequately  remunerating  the  host 
of  artists,  mechanics,  and  officials  dependent  upon  him  for  their  livelihood  ? 
In  other  words,  to  carry  on  his  business  in  such  sort  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  pay  his  way,  wronging  no  man,  and  even  to  put  by  a  trifle,  as 
the  saying  goes,  for  a  rainy  day  ?  To  do  this  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
please  his  customer,  the  public.  He  must  provide  entertainments  suitable 
to  different  tastes  ;  he  must  make  costly  experiments,  and  think  himself 
lucky  if  one  of  three  turn  out  a  success  ;  he  must  work  harder  than  any 
galley-slave,  and  pass  three-fourths  of  his  time,  by  day  and  night,  with  the 
vainest  and  most  ungrateful  people  alive,  one  and  all  of  whom  regard  him 
as  their  natural  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  These  are  some  of  the 
conditions  of  an  impresario’s  “  mission,”  which  is  certainly  a  very  arduous 
one,  with  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  as  a  rule,  for  its  goal.  As  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  Mr.  Rosa  is  the  only  operatic  “  missionary  ”  of  any 
•consequence  who,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  has  been  able  to  keep  his  head 
above  water.  His  losses  have  been,  I  believe,  overbalanced  by  his  gains  ; 
but  at  times  they  have  been  crushingly  heavy.  And  what  has  caused 
them  ?  Almost  without  exception,  “  grand  ”  operas  by  British  composers, 
to  produce  which  his  provincial  censors  would  have  their  readers  believe  is 
his  “mission.”  Had  his  experiments  with  foreign  works  proved  as 
disastrous  as  his  native  ventures,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
hopeless  insolvent.  How  dismal  must  be  his  memories  of  Balfe’s 
Moro,”  which  never  drew  half  a  house,  although  handsomely 
mounted  and  excellently  given ;  of  Mackenzie’s  “  Colomba,”  which 
had  to  be  withdrawn  last  season,  after  being  put  up  in  the  bill  as  a 
u  great  attraction,”  because  only  three  stalls  had  been  booked  forty 
eight  hours  before  the  date  announced  for  its  performance ;  of  Stanford’s 
“  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  upon  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Rosa  ex¬ 
pended  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  well-merited  fate  of  which  taught 
him  a  lesson  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  forget  !  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  this 
time,  he  must  have  paid  dearly  enough,  in  money  and  mortification,  for 
the  ruinous  honour  of  bringing  out  English  failures  ;  and  that  when,  by 
way  of  a  refreshing  change,  he  puts  forward  an  unquestionable  foreign 
success,  he  deserves  praise  rather  than  reproof.  The  “  Beggar  Student  ” 
is  by  no  means  an  opera-bouffe ;  but  if  it  were,  why  should  Mr.  Rosa  be 
blamed  for  producing  it  ?  It  has,  however,  every  qualification  of  plot, 
construction,  and  treatment  entitling  it  to  rank  as  a  comic  opera,  in  the 
•category  to  which  belong  Mozart’s  “  Cosi  fan  tutte,”  Rossini’s  “  Barbiere 
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di  Siviglia,”  and  Auber’s  “  Domino  Noir.”  There  is  more  genuine  melody 
in  one  of  its  brief  acts  than  in  the  whole  of  the  ghastly  and  unbearable 
“  Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  Its  story  is  entertaining,  and  agreeably  void  of 
offence ;  its  music  is  from  first  to  last  bright,  clever,  and  taking.  It  bids 
for  public  favour  with  a  far  better  cast  than  it  ever  had  in  Germany,  where 
it  ran  for  hundreds  of  nights  at  a  stretch,  even  in  provincial  houses,  and 
made  half  a  dozen  managerial  fortunes.  To  find  fault  with  Mr.  Rosa  for 
availing  himself  of  a  real  comic  opera  to  recoup  the  losses  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a  spurious  comic  opera,  is  but  a  poor  recognition  of  his  hearty 
efforts  to  please  the  public  as  well  as  to  benefit  himself.  Were  he  in  the 
receipt  of  a  State  subvention,  it  might  be  morally  incumbent  upon  him 
to  squander  public  money  upon  “  grand  ”  operas  of  indigenous  growth,  to 
listen  to  which  the  average  theatre-goer  would  steadfastly  decline  to  pay  a 
farthing.  But  no  one  has  the  least  right  to  expect  that  he  will  waste  his 
own  means  upon  such  calamitous  undertakings,  or  to  preach  sentimental 
rubbish  to  him  about  abandoning  his  “mission”  when  he  brings  out  a 
good  and  amusing  work  of  foreign  parentage. 


The  existence  of  an  operatic  impresario  in  this  country  is  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one.  His  expenses,  even  when  controlled  by  a  salutary  thrift, 
are  far  higher  than  those  of  a  continental  e ntreprerieur,  and  he  experiences 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  keeping  together  an  efficient  company  at  rates 
of  remuneration  that  leave  him  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  upon  his  venture. 
English  vocalists,  as  soon  as  they  rise  ever  so  little  above  the  level  of 
mediocrity,  are  apt  to  set  a  value  upon  their  services  that  is  too  frequently 
quite  incompatible  with  their  employers’  interests,  and  to  give  themselves 
tremendous  airs  upon  the  strength  of  ever  so  small  a  modicum  of  public 
favour.  Whereas  Protection  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  operatic  insti¬ 
tutions  abroad,  our  opera-singers  are  Free-traders  to  a  man — and  woman. 
The  supply  of  them  is  limited  ;  consequently  they  have  the  manager  to  a 
great  extent  in  their  power,  and  show  him  no  more  mercy  than  possibly  he 
would  show  them,  were  matters  the  other  way.  Rumours  have  lately 
reached  me  concerning  unpleasant  occurrences,  arising  from  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  certain  members  of  the  Carl  Rosa  troupe,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  company  in  question  is  not  altogether  a  “  Happy 
Family  ”  just  now.  As  it  constitutes  the  only  robust  operatic  institution 
left  to  us,  we  are  justified — with  the  horror  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre’s 
conversion  into  a  circus  hanging  over  our  heads — in  regarding  with  dismay 
any  symptom  of  internal  decay  or  disruption  exhibiting  itself  in  Mr.  Rosa’s 
enterprise.  It  is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  direct  the  light  of 
publicity  upon  differences  between  impresarii  and  their  artists,  but  I  may, 
without  indiscretion,  remind  some  of  Mr.  Rosa’s  “  principals,”  that  they 
owe  their  positions  in  the  musico-dramatical  profession  to  him  at  least 
as  much  as  to  their  own  intrinsic  talents  or  merits  ;  and  that,  leaving 
gratitude  out  of  the  question  as  unprofessional,  a  little  common  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  interests,  as  well  as  their  own,  would  not  misbecome  them.  It 
is  always  bad  form  to  spurn  the  ladder  upon  which  you  have  ascended  from 
obscurity  to  distinction.  I  could  mention  a  dozen  more  or  less  eminent 
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vocalists  who  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rosa  for  their  first  chance  of  making 
an  appearance  on  the  lyric  stage.  Of  course,  it  served  his  turn  to  bring 
them  forward ;  but  none  the  less  certainly  did  it  serve  theirs.  Of  this 
fact  they  would  do  well  to  be  mindful,  instead  of  bestrewing  his  path  with 
thorns  to  an  extent  which  one  day  may  bring  his  career — and  with  it  their 
own — to  a  full  stop.  One  or  two  of  the  ladies,  for  instance,  might  with 
advantage  follow  the  example  of  Madame  Marie  Roze,  who  is  Mr.  Rosa’s 
“bright  particular  star,”  but  who  does  her  work  conscientiously,  never 
gives  him  any  trouble,  and  steadfastly  refrains  from  attempting  to  take  any 
undue  advantage  of  the  high  position  she  deservedly  holds  in  public 
estimation.  More  than  one  stately  operatic  s^ip  has  lately  foundered  on 
the  rock  of  high  salaries ;  and,  after  all,  an  impresa  of  the  class  above 
alluded  to,  like  any  other  commercial  undertaking,  will  only  bear  a  certain 
weight  of  expense  without  collapsing.  I  should  not  have  referred  in  this 
place  to  the  en  famille  dissensions  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  but  that 
any  occurrence  menacing  the  well-being  of  that  institution  fills  me  with 
alarm,  seeing  that  I  look  to  it  for  the  supply  of  our  staple  national  recrea¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  lyric  drama,  for  some  years  to  come. 

Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 


©ut*  IJMa^JSoy. 


THE  NEW  HAMLET. 


Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  “  Hamlet,”  in  Five  Acts,  revived  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  on 

Thursday,  October  16,  1884. 


Hamlet .  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Ophelia .  Miss  Eastlake. 

Claudius  .  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard. 

Ghost  ...  Mr.  John  Dewhurst. 

Polonius  .  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper. 

Horatio .  Mr.  J.  R.  Crauford. 

Laertes .  Mr.  Frank  Cooper. 

1st  Actor  .  Mr.  Walter  Speakman. 

2nd  Actor  .  Mr.  Williamson. 

Rosencrantz .  Mr.  G.  R.  Foss. 

Guildenstern  ...  Mr.  C.  Fulton. 


Osric  .  Mr.  Neville  Doone. 

Marcellus  .  Mr.  FI.  Evans. 

Bernardo  .  Mr.  W.  A.  Elliott. 

Francisco  . ..  Mr.  H.  De  Solla. 

1st  Gravedigger  ...  Mr.  George  Barrett. 

2nd  Gravedigger...  Mr.  H.  Bernage. 

Priest  .  Mr.  M.  Cleary. 

Messenger  .  Mr.  H.  Besley. 

Sailor  .  Mr.  Lennox. 

Gertrude  .  Miss  Margaret  Leighton 

Player  Queen  ...  Miss  Mary  Dickens. 


IT  is,  at  any  rate,  some  consolation  to  find  that  Shakespeare  no  longer 
spells  ruin.  I  have  not  forgotten — nor  indeed  have  many  playgoers  of 
my  time — the  electro-plated  epigram  that,  seeking  to  cover  managerial 
inefficiency,  ostentatiously  declared  that  “Shakespeare  spelt  ruin,  and 
Byron  bankruptcy.”  Shakespeare  never  did  and  never  could  spell  ruin, 
unless  he  was  so  mauled,  mangled,  and  ill-treated  that  the  poet  was  not 
advanced  to  the  level  of  the  education  of  the  day.  Treat  Shakespeare  in  an 
indifferent  and  careless  fashion  to-day,  entrust  him  to  actors  and  actresses 
in  whom  the  public  have  no  confidence,  overwhelm  him  with  conceit  and 
vulgarity,  search  blindly  after  the  traditions  of  the  past  instead  of  advancing 
with  the  brains  and  freedom  of  the  present,  and  Shakespeare  will  be  as 
ruinous  an  enterprise  now  as  any  on  which  a  manager  could  engage.  The 
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healthiest  sign  in  connection  with  the  drama  of  to-day  is  its  freedom.  A 
fair  field  and  no  favour  are  given  to  every  student-interpreter  of  Shake¬ 
speare  who  is  capable  of  studying  and  interpreting.  Judgment  has  free 
■scope,  and  criticism  is  not  fettered.  Let  me  remind  my  readers  that  it  was 
not  ever  so.  There  was  a  time  when  the  public  was  supposed  to  bow  the 
knee  to  a  set  of  incompetent  fossils,  who  had  the  arrogance  to  patronize 
Shakespeare,  but  not  the  intelligence  to  understand  him.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  “Shakespearian  actor”  was  permitted  to  commit  every  artistic 
fault,  and  to  be  guilty  of  every  known  form  of  artistic  solecism,  merely 
because  he  could  parrot  so  many  hundred  lines  of  Shakespeare,  and  prate 
them  to  an  audience  without  convincing  one  individual  amongst  them.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  bludgeon  was  held  over  the  head  of  any  critic  who 
dared  to  say  that  there  was  another,  a  better,  and  a  nobler  way  of  inter¬ 
preting  Shakespeare  than  that  handed  down  from  conscientious  students 
through  the  addled  brains  of  insignificant  and  obscure  copyists,  who  had 
not  the  talent  to  originate  nor  the  first  faculty  of  thinking.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  manager  would  have  the  effrontery  to  send  down  a  message 
to  the  editor  of  a  paper  who  employed  a  cantankerous  critic — one,  at  any 
rate,  who  did  not  belong  to  a  mutual-admiration  society  of  sublimated  pre¬ 
tentiousness — informing  him  that  unless  he  dismissed  his  critic,  or  unless 
the  critic  altered  his  views  on  Shakespeare,  the  weekly  advertisements 
would  be  instantly  withdrawn.  All  praise  to  the  editors  who  supported 
their  critics  in  this  dilemma,  and  who  saw  Shakespeare  spell  ruin  without 
any  loss  of  their  own  self-esteem.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  steady  and  sturdy 
resistance  of  the  press,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  in  connection 
with  the  stage,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  to  this  day  a  young  actor 
would  ever  have  been  permitted  to  give  a  new  “Hamlet,”  or  would  have 
dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  obstinate  and  obsolete  tradition,  or  whether  the 
pit  would  not  have  been  packed  with  the  timorous  sycophants  who  were 
browbeaten  into  submission  by  barn-stormers  and  mouthers. 

When  has  Shakespeare  spelt  ruin  in  the  memory  of  any  living  man, 
when  Shakespeare  was  as  well  understood  by  the  management  as  by  the 
people?  Was  it  so  in  the  days  of  Macready  ?  Was  it  so  during  the 
memorable  series  of  revivals  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess’s — an  educa¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  best  actors  we  now  possess,  and  an  inspiration  to 
many  of  those  who  have  followed  Shakespeare  from  that  hour  ?  Was  it  so 
in  dear  old  Sadler’s  Wells  during  the  memorable  management  of  Samuel 
Phelps  and  Greenwood,  when  night  after  night  and  week  after  week 
Shakespeare  was  imbibed  by  those  young  clerks  and  artisans  and  students 
and  book  lovers  who  had  no  institutions,  or  clubs,  or  libraries,  or  lectures  to 
repair  to,  as  an  encouragement  and  assistance  in  their  studies  ?  Was  it  so 
when  Fechter  played  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the  Princess’s,  and  the  fight  between  the 
new  school  and  the  old  became  so  furious  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach 
the  subject  of  the  Frenchman’s  “  Hamlet”  at  club  or  tavern  ;  a  fight  that 
was  only  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  men 
like  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and 
who  had  seen  acting  in  other  countries  but  our  own?  Why,  Fechter’s 
■“  Hamlet,”  and  everything  appertaining  to  Fechter,  would  have  been  laughed 
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off  the  stage,  ridiculed,  insulted,  and  condemned,  had  the  old  playgoer 
been  allowed  to  have  entirely  his  own  way,  and  permitted  to  croak  his 
craze  about  ‘'taking  the  bread”  out  of  the  English  actor’s  mouth ;— a 
cuckoo  cry  that  was  supported  by  every  influential  theatrical  paper  in  the 
kingdom.  Read  the  pamphlets  that  were  published  when  Fechter  played 
“  Hamlet;”  read  Mr.  Ottley’s  fierce  denunciations;  remember  the  abuse 
that  was  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchman ;  and  then  let 
us  thank  our  stars  that  dramatic  art  has  been  cleansed  from  the  barnacles 
of  prejudice,  and  allowed  to  sail  on  a  clean  keel.  But  even  later  on,  when 
Walter  Montgomery  played  a  wonderful  series  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  at 
the  Princess’s,  and  played  them  remarkably  well ;  when  Stella  Colas  and 
Adelaide  Neilson  played  Juliet,  is  it  the  case  that  they  were  not  appre¬ 
ciated  ?  Ko;  certainly  not.  The  path  was  at  any  rate  cleared  for  the  new 
“  Hamlet”  and  the  unbroken  Shakespearian  career  of  Henry  Irving  ;  pre¬ 
judice  was  broken  down  ;  freedom  and  fair-play  were  established.  The 
people  began  to  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  a  right ;  and  so  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  when  another  astute  and  popular  manager  believes  so  much  in  the 
public  intelligence  that  he  puts  up  “Hamlet”  for  a  run. 

Being  of  all  plays  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  most  interesting,  it  is  the 
one  with  which  the  stage  can  never  dispense.  As  year  follows  year,  new 
playgoers  come  to  the  front.  There  must  be  always  thousands  who  have 
never  seen  “  Hamlet.”  Out  of  every  audience  collected  to  see  Wilson 
Barrett’s  “  Hamlet,”  more  than  a  half,  if  polled,  have  never  seen  “  Hamlet” 
at  all.  In  that  proportion  he  obtains  enthusiastic  admirers  ;  for  the  actor 
who  plays  “  Hamlet”  with  anything  like  intelligence  is  the  actor  who  is  never 
forgotten.  He  is  set  up  on  a  pinnacle  from  which  he  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  The  best  thing  that  Wilson  Barrett  could  possibly  do,  not  only 
for  his  popularity,  which  is  personal  to  himself,  but  for  his  influence,  which 
is  everything  for  the  playgoer,  was  to  play  “  Hamlet.”  Let  us  not  dis¬ 
regard  this  influence,  for  it  is  everything  with  those  who  love  and  would 
encourage  the  art.  To  get  a  man  who  has  brains,  energy,  and  capital 
enough,  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
drama,  is  no  slight  gain.  We  may  differ  on  this  point  or  that  with  the 
reading  of  “  Hamlet  ”  by  Wilson  Barrett,  his  conception  of  the  character, 
or  what  not,  as  we  have  differed  with  Kean,  or  Phelps,  or  Booth,  or  Irving, 
but  there  can  be  but  one  feeling — that  of  gratitude — towards  a  man  who 
on  the  instant  uses  his  influence  in  the  right  direction  and  in  the  higher 
interests  of  the  stage.  A  man  is  blest  with  riches,  and  builds  a  hospital ; 
another  is  successful  in  business,  and  founds  a  school ;  a  third  thanks  God 
for  his  prosperity,  and  erects  an  almshouse,  a  “  harbour  of  refuge  ”  for  all 
time  to  come  ;  a  fourth,  by  talent,  by  integrity,  by  fair  dealing,  and  by  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance,  wins  the  almost  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
he  plays  “  Hamlet”  worthily,  and  starts  a  new  branch  line  of  art  and  culture. 
Are  not  they  all  deserving  of  our  esteem  ? — the  Shakespearian  student 
specially  so,  for  he  turns  our  thoughts  into  pure  and  healthy  channels  ;  he 
divorces  our  minds  from  the  stage  literature  of  frivolity  and  nonsense  ;  he 
encourages  the  poetic  instinct ;  and  at  dinner-tables,  at  clubs,  in  society, 
with  women  and  men  alike,  he  forces  the  conversation  on  a  wholesome  and 
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admirable  topic.  Shakespeare  is  on  the  shelf  of  every  one  who  can  read 
or  buy  a  book.  If  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  side  by  side  with  the 
Bible  ;  and,  like  the  Bible,  it  is  too  seldom  read.  The  man  who  by  his 
influence  can  compel  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  to  take  down  Shakespeare 
and  read  it,  does  an  act  of  no  ordinary  kindness  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
People  who  say  that  Shakespeare  is  for  the  study  and  not  for  the  stage,  talk 
rubbish.  It  is  first  for  the  stage  and  then  for  the  study.  What  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  seeing  “  Hamlet  ”  or  any  other  play  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
stage  ?  We  go  home,  and  before  we  go  to  bed  we  are  deep  in  the  neglected 
book;  we  find  new  beauties  in  the  text  when  our  ears  ring  with  the  music  of 
the  magic  verse. 

Through  the  universality  of  criticism  and  the  popularity  of  the  drama  at 
the  present  time,  a  report  has  got  abroad  that  there  is  something  extremely 
heretical  in  the  new  “  Hamlet.”  On  the  contrary,  the  play  has  seldom 
been  presented  with  greater  reverence.  It  has  certainly  never  in  my 
memory  been  so  excellently  divided  for  its  better  and  more  appropriate 
understanding.  I  count  as  nothing  the  few  verbal  alterations  that  have 
been  introduced  ;  they  are  to  my  mind  utterly  immaterial  and  without 
weight,  as  regards  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  “  Hamlet.” 
It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  the  accepted  text  was  ever  altered,  if  so  much 
fuss  is  to  be  made  out  of  such  insignificant  trifles,  that  cause  so  much 
second-hand  comment,  and  such  desperately  learned  controversy.  Whether 
the  new  “  Hamlet  ”  considers  that  “  kind  ”  is  the  German  for  child,  or  is  the 
synonym  for  nature  and  natural  affection  ;  whether  he  says  it  is  very  cold, 
or  asks  if  it  is  so  ;  whether  he  considers  it  right  to  take  arms  against  a 
“  sea  of  troubles”  or  a  “siege  of  troubles,”  or  to  call  his  uncle  a  “ pea¬ 
cock  ”  or  “a  paddock,”  are  things  to  me  of  infinitesimal  significance, 
beside  the  greater,  the  grander,  the  deeper,  and  the  truer  significance  of 
“  Hamlet,”  the  man  and  the  mystery.  Shakespearian  students  and  collec¬ 
tors  of  Shakesperiana,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge,  puzzle 
their  brains  over  these  minor  points,  and  cannot  enjoy  a  play  except  some 
stated  text,  some  first  folio,  some  quarto,  some  acting  edition  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  followed.  We  shall  never  have  “  Hamlet  ”  as  it  was  written,  because 
nobody  knows  what  was  written;  we  shall  never  have  it  acted  as  even 
approximately  written,  because  there  is  no  time.  I  myself  want  Fortinbras 
and  the  soldiers,  but  I  shall  never  get  them ;  so  I  must  be  needs  content 
with  what  I  have  got.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Barrett  is  no 
innovator,  for  he  merely  goes  to  old  notes  and  old  authorities,  as  Mr. 
Routledge  candidly  admits.  There  is  nothing  new  about  all  these  things 
at  all,  and  no  one  on  earth  can  tell  if  they  are  true. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  age  of  Hamlet.  It  is  assumed  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  new  Hamlet  as  yet,  that  some  wonderful  innovation  has 
been  made  concerning  the  youth  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  report 
has  got  about  that  audiences  are  asked  to  come  and  see  a  boy  philo¬ 
sopher,  who,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  discusses  subjects  of  extreme  gravity 
with  the  wisdom  and  penetration  of  a  grey  beard.  Enthusiastic  young 
ladies  prepare  a  corner  in  their  photographic  album  for  a  Hamlet  who 
shall  be  even  fairer  and  more  comely  than  the  recent  Chatterton ;  a  lad 
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with  flaxen  hair  and  smooth  complexion,  as  dreamy-looking  as  Fechter, 
but  with  a  far  better  figure.  On  the  strength  of  these  rumours,  away  go 
the  commentators  to  work  and  haggle  over  Hamlet’s  age.  The  word 
“  school  ”  appears  in  the  text,  therefore  Hamlet  must  be  a  boy,  though  a 
university  is  just  as  much  a  school  as  a  preparatory  establishment  for 
young  gentlemen.  The  authority  of  the  old  grave-digger  is  cited.  If 
Yorick’s  skull  has  lain  in  the  earth  for  three-and-twenty  years,  and  if 
Yorick  carried  the  boy  Hamlet  pick-a-back  a  thousand  times,  then  the 
Prince  must  surely  be  bordering  on  thirty?  Again,  the  Queen  is  called 
into  court  concerning  the  age  of  Hamlet,  and  she  of  all  people  in  the  world 
ought  to  know.  She  declares,  when  he  is  fencing,  that  he  is  “  fat  and  scant 
of  breath,”  and  lends  him  her  handkerchief  to  mop  his  brow  ;  but  fat  or  not, 
Hamlet  may  be  a  very  young  man  for  all  that.  The  new  Hamlet  could  not 
be  fat  and  scant  of  breath  if  he  tried,  for  Mr.  Barrett  has  an  excellent  figure 
and  is  always  in  admirable  condition ;  so  he  wisely  omits  lines  that  were 
probably  introduced  to  suit  the  outward  appearance  of  a  particular  actor. 
But  after  all  these  surmises,  what  are  the  actual  facts  ?  How  old  does 
Hamlet  look  as  played  by  Mr.  Barrett  ?  We  should  say  that  indefinite 
age  bordering  on  the  twenties  and  thirties.  There  is  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  boyish  appearance  that  was  so  admirably  contrived  in  Chatterton.  The 
new  Hamlet  does  not  impress  the  audience  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  very 
young  man  at  all.  He  is  young,  but  he  is  a  man.  He  does  not  make  up 
“  pretty,”  with  a  fair  flaxen  wig,  as  Fechter  did  ;  but  he  looks  just  as  old,  al¬ 
though  his  figure  is  far  better  preserved.  He  looks  almost  as  old  as  Mr.  Irving 
did  in  Hamlet,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  startling  innovation  has  been 
made  in  this  respect.  The  object  of  implying  that  Hamlet  is  not  so  old 
as  tragedians  make  him  to  be — for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  that 
they  cannot  possibly  look  any  younger — is  the  excellent  one  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  King  Claudius  and  Queen  Gertrude  are  so  stale  and 
uninteresting  as  they  are  generally  represented  on  the  stage.  The  play  gains 
immense  interest  from  the  fact  that  these  characters  are  played  by  Mr. 
Willard  and  Miss  Leighton  as  lovers,  and  that  they  assume  a  lighter  and 
brighter  manner  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before.  They  laugh,  they 
smile,  they  toy  with  one  another,  their  hands  and  arms  are  intertwined  and 
interlocked ;  but,  granted  that  both  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  met  with  some  startling  inconsistencies.  In  this  great  rejuvenating 
process,  why  should  the  poor  old  ghost  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  this  fair  and  passionate  Gertrude  married  in  the  first  instance  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather  ?  On  he  stalks  in  the  habit  as  he 
lived,  a  fat,  uninteresting,  old  gentleman,  with  an  untidy,  unkempt  beard 
and  a  patriarchal  countenance.  There  seems  to  be  no  point  at  all  in 
Hamlet’s  tirade  against  his  mother’s  infidelity,  if  she  has  left  an  uninteresting 
old  gentleman  like  this  for  a  man  of  her  own  age  and  of  corresponding 
en  ergy. 

“  Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this, 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  ; 

See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow, 

Hyperion  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 

An  eye  like  Mars,”  &c. 
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The  flattering  picture  of  Hamlet’s  father  must  have  been  taken  not  only- 
before  his  son  was  born,  but  before  his  wife  came  into  existence !  The  ghost 
that  we  see  could  not  have  been  a  handsome  man  in  the  Queen’s  lifetime  ; 
and  how  can  we  reconcile  this  beautiful,  fair,  and  seductive  Queen  with 
Hamlet’s  bitter  scarcasm  ? 

“  What  divel  was’t 

That  thus  hath  cozen’d  you  at  hoodman-blinde  ? 

O  Shame  !  where  is  thy  Blush  ?  Rebellious  Hell, 

If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron’s  bones, 

To  flaming  youth  let  Vertue  be  as  waxe, 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire  !  ” 

Hamlet  may  be  angry  that  his  detested  uncle  should  call  his  beautiful 
mother  “his  mouse,”  or  “pinch  wanton  on  her  cheek,”  or  “  paddle  on  her 
neck  with  his  damned  fingers.”  But  to  believe  that  she  is  incapable  of  love 
seems  an  impossibility.  He  could  not  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that 
the  Queen  was  of  an  age  when 

“  The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame  ;  it’s  humble, 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment.” 

Nor  is  it  strictly  true  that  a  handsome  King  and  Queen  in  “  Hamlet”  is  a 
novelty  outside  tradition.  Let  us  go  back  to  Fechter’s  Hamlet,  and  recall 
George  Jordan  and  Miss  Elsworthy,  as  handsome  a  pair  as  ever  sat  on  the 
theatrical  throne. 

These  things  apart,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  text  of  “  Hamlet  ”  has 
ever  before  been  arranged  so  admirably  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  never  thinks  of  himself,  but  always  of  his  author.  He  has  arranged 
a  book  that  ought  to  be  the  acting  edition  of  the  future.  It  is  trying  for 
any  actor  to  have  no  pause  after  the  “  rogue  and  peasant  ”  speech, 
and  to  go  on,  with  very  little  interval  of  rest,  to  the  very  difficult  soliloquy, 
“  To  be,  or  not  to  be.”  The  one  is  a  supremely  passionate  effort,  calling  forth 
all  the  strength  and  nervous  force  of  the  actor.  It  is  a  whirlwind  and  tempest 
of  emotion.  The  other  is  concentrated  thought  and  unimpassioned  re¬ 
flectiveness.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  supreme  illustration  of  the  subsidence 
of  emotion,  if  an  actor  can  calm  himself  so  suddenly,  after  brilliant  rhetoric 
to  descend  into  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Barrett  does 
all  this  with  singular  skill.  Few  actors  could  do  it.  We  are  honestly 
glad  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  so,  because  the  natural  break  in  the 
story  occurs  just  before  the  immediate  preparation  and  business  of  the 
play  scene.  It  was  a  happy  and  beautiful  thought  to  introduce  the  speech 
to  the  players  in  a  moonlit  glade  on  the  road  to  the  spot  where  in  the 
garden  grounds  is  pitched  the  temporary  stage.  But  it  was  the  happiest 
and  subtlest  thought  of  all,  though  it  is  not  emphasized  in  the  text,  to 
arrange  that  the  play  scene  should  take  place  on  the  very  spot  in  the 
garden  where  the  murder  of  Hamlet’s  father  occurred.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  the  play  scene  occurring  in  the  open  air  so  grows  on  the  spectator 
that  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  it  is  not  always  so  represented.  To  make  it 
perfect  the  innovation  might  have  gone  further,  and  introduced,  in  addition 
to  the  procession  of  players  and  attendants  passing  to  the  show,  a  splendid 
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procession  of  King,  Queen,  and  Court,  threading  their  way  by  torchlight,, 
with  music,  to  the  appointed  spot  in  the  garden  where  the  temporary 
platform  is  erected.  There  is  one  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the 
outdoor  play  scene.  Immediately  after  the  terrible  break-up  of  the  play 
and  the  rout  of  the  Court,  Hamlet  calls  Polonius,  and  points  out  to  him 
the  clouds  in  the  heavens  that  resemble  a  weasel  or  a  whale.  When 
this  business  has  been  done  in  a  room  with  a  roof  over  it  it  has- 
always  appeared  to  be  absurd.  But  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
clouds  scudding  across  the  bright  moon,  and  all  the  heavens  patterned- 
in  fantastic  shapes,  such  a  scene  might  well  have  occurred.  Indeed, 
the  mind  of  Hamlet,  so  tortured  and  excited  as  it  was,  would  instantly 
have  rushed  to  anything  that  struck  his  fancy  for  the  moment.  A  man 
in  that  condition  of  nervous  depression  and  cerebral  excitement  catches 
at  anything  to  illustrate  his  random  talk.  The  clouds  gave  him  the  key¬ 
note  for  his  relentless  ridicule  of  the  old  man.  But  later  on,  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  play  is  even  more  important.  By  continuing  the  story 
after  the  “closet  scene”  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen,  we  get  a 
distinct  break  of  time,  sufficient  to  allow  Hamlet  to  get  off  to  England, 
and  to  return  again,  after  a  pause,  in  order  to  appear  at  Ophelia’s  grave,, 
and  to  engage  in  the  fencing-bout  that  ends  this  marvellous  history.  A 
child  could  understand  “  Hamlet,”  as  now  represented  in  its  complete  and 
intelligible  dramatic  form.  Hitherto  it  was  necessary  to  give  reins  to  the 
imagination,  and  to  puzzle  over  the  most  alarming  inconsistencies  of  time 
and  place.  It  would  be  far  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  worrying 
over  “  kind  ”  and  “  kind,”  or  “  peacock  ”  and  “  paddock,”  and  such  verbal 
trivialities,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Barrett  for  making 
the  play  of  “  Hamlet  ”  more  intelligible  than  ever,  and  for  unselfishly 
sacrificing  his  best  scenes  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  play.  Such  a  thing 
has  been  done  by  no  other  actor  in  our  time.  The  actor  first,  the  play 
next,  has  been  the  universal  theatrical  rule.  No  actor  has  yet  sacrificed  “  a 
call,”  or  has  subordinated  his  personal  ambition  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has,  however,  denied  him¬ 
self  much  temporary  applause  with  an  excellent  object.  He  must  have 
been  called  and  received  the  best  applause  of  the  evening  after  the  “  rogue 
and  peasant”  speech,  for  it  was  his  most  brilliant  effort  of  impassioned 
elocution  ;  he  must  have  been  recalled  after  the  closet  scene,  for  it  was 
replete  with  interest.  But  what  are  calls  and  such  temporary  theatrical 
triumphs  compared  to  the  abiding  conviction  that  the  play  has  benefited 
by  the  modesty  of  the  actor?  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet  does  not  suffer 
from  this  artistic  abstinence.  Would  that  all  actors  could  see  that ! 
The  calls  and  cheers  after  a  successful  scene  pass  away,  but  the  truth 
and  vigour  and  consistency  of  the  performance  abide  when  the  glitter  and 
glamour  of  the  scene  have  disappeared. 

Intelligibility,  and  absence  of  all  trick,  conceit,  and  affectation,  are  the 
striking  features  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet.  It  is  direct,  honest,  brilliant, 
impassioned,  and  throughout  intelligible,  as  it  is  intelligent.  This  was  the 
reaction  for  which  the  taste  of  the  day  was  pining.  Fechter  broke  down 
tradition,  but  he  was  not  always  intelligible.  He  was  the  first  daring  man. 
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who  uttered  his  protest  against  the  mouthing  and  ranting  and  bombastic 
school.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  that  an  actor  did  not  condescend  to 
play  Hamlet  but  loved  his  task.  But  he  was  not  intelligible.  He  could 
scarcely  speak  the  language,  and  he  was  misunderstood.  It  required  an 
intense  sympathy  with  the  reformer  to  adopt  without  hesitation  the  method 
of  the  reform.  His  idea  struck  home  to  the  poetical  mind,  but  it  was 
“  caviare  ”  to  the  general  public.  A  very  educated  palate  indeed  was  re¬ 
quired  to  swallow  Fechter’s  Hamlet  even  at  his  best.  But  the  latest 
Hamlet  comes  home  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding.  The  smallest 
and  least  educated  lad  in  the  gallery  can  comprehend  it,  as  well  as  the  most 
deeply  learned  student  in  the  stalls. 

“  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue.”  This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Barrett  does.  Throughout  the  play 
he  trips  along  and  delights  his  hearers.  Not  one  word  of  the  sense  of  the 
play  is  lost.  He  brings  it  home  to  everybody.  Nothing  is  disfigured  by 
affectation,  trick,  or  manner ;  and  those  who  require  from  Hamlet  little 
more  than  a  clear,  intelligent,  straightforward  exposition  of  the  text,  will 
find  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet  the  very  thing  that  they  desire.  It  is 
always  eloquent,  sometimes  impassioned,  consistently  thoughtful,  and 
uniformly  vigorous.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  audience  is  easily  recognizable ; 
and  I  can  easily  understand  that  those  who  have  never  seen  “Hamlet” 
before  would  be  difficult  to  convince  that  they  could  ever  see  a  better. 
But  I  have  seen  Hamlets  by  the  dozen  before ;  and  though  I  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  wrong  and  unduly  exacting,  still  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  what  I 
did  not  find  in  the  new  Hamlet.  I  did  not  find  tenderness,  inspiration, 
or  imagination.  The  love  for  the  father  was  well  marked,  perhaps  unduly 
marked  ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that  really  agitated  Hamlet  and 
sorely  distressed  him.  But  surely  there  are  other  combinations  of  distress 
in  league  against  the  ill-starred  but  perplexing  creature.  At  the  very  out¬ 
set  I  did  not  detect  that  supreme  tenderness  of  sorrow  that  should  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  Hamlet. 
I  did  not  see  “  that  within  that  passeth  show,”  the  “  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,” 
or  the  “dejected  ’haviour  of  the  visage.”  No  pity  ever  went  out  of  my 
heart  for  Hamlet.  He  never  excited  my  sympathy  or  moistened  an  eyelid. 
When  the  spirit  appeared,  and  gave  to  a  nature  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
it  a  task  of  enormous  magnitude,  I  never  heard  Hamlet’s  heart  cry  out  in 
agony  as  he  listens  to  the  recital  of  his  father’s  story.  I  wanted  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Hamlet  here,  but  I  listened  unmoved  until  the  subsequent 
scene  with  Horatio,  when  the  ghost  was  appeased  by  the  crossed  sword- 
hilt.  Here  the  hysteria  and  the  wild  bearing  of  Hamlet  were  admirable 
indeed.  Nothing  could  better  express  the  nervous  condition  Hamlet  must 
have  been  in,  with  the  secret  eating  into  his  heart  and  his  friends  necessarily 
kept  in  the  dark. 

In  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  so  much 
interest,  I  found  anger  and  irritability,  rather  than  despairing  love. 
Hamlet  seemed  to  be  more  vexed  and  tetchy  at  being  tricked,  than  heart¬ 
broken  at  the  conviction  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  against  him. 
Think  how  everything  is  going  against  Hamlet  at  this  moment.  Friends 
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are  falling  away,  and  love,  the  sustainer,  is  failing  him  altogether.  He 
scolds  Ophelia ;  he  does  not  break  down  with  anguish  at  the  spectacle  of 
a  woman  whose  support  is  cut  away  from  him,  another  link  broken, 
another  illusion  dispelled.  I  can  conceive  Hamlet  saying  all  these  raving 
things,  all  these  cruel  sentences,  with  tears  in  his  voice  and  his  very  heart  in 
his  mouth.  I  can  appreciate  his  longing  to  touch  the  dear  hand,  but  refrain¬ 
ing  with  a  desperate  impulse.  I  can  understand  at  that  moment  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  at  war  with  one  another,  and  the  “  get  thee  to  a  nunnery  ” 
spoken  in  such  accents  of  heart-broken  despair  that  the  audience  would 
sob  in  sympathy.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  moment  of  supreme  pathos  in 
the  play.  Here  the  heart  of  the  man  comes  out !  He  should  foreshadow 
what  he  afterwards  declares,  with  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  : 

“  I  loved  Ophelia  !  Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 

Make  up  my  sum  !” 


Here,  if  ever,  is  shown  Hamlet’s  exquisite  sensibility  and  his  tender  nature;. 
If  the  scene  with  Ophelia  does  not  wring  the  heart,  it  has  little  meaning;  if 
Hamlet  can  only  be  angry  with  the  woman  whom  he  has  loved,  however 
much  she  may  have  helped  to  deceive  him,  he  is  scarcely  human.  I  don’t 
want  him  to  be  maudlin,  or  affected,  or  lachrymose;  but  I  want  him  to  show 
that  he  is  struggling  with  effort  against  a  supreme  sorrow.  Overmore,  he  is 
now  cast  out  into  the  wilderness  of  despair,  and  there  is  no  one  to  help 
or  to  pity  him.  Yes,  there  is  one — Horatio  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Barrett 
does  not  incline  much  to  the  pathetic  side  of  the  conception  of  Horatio* 
He  is  far  more  concerned  with  his  father’s  picture  than  with  his  friend. 
Horatio  has  “  left  all  to  follow  him.”  When  everything  has  gone — father, 
mother,  Ophelia,  friends,  Laertes  at  war  with  him,  and  Polonius  slain — Horatio 
is  still  constant.  This  is  the  one  rock  left  on  this  dark  ocean  of  despair,  the 
one  spar  to  which  Hamlet  clings ;  but  not  so  with  Mr.  Barrett,  who  looks 
upon  Horatio  more  as  a  valet  than  a  friend,  and  even  employs  him,  when 
death  is  glazing  his  eyes,  to  pull  his  father’s  miniature  out  of  his  pocket  in 
order  that  he  may  gaze  upon  it.  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  George 
Henry  Lewes  in  his  estimate  of  Salvini’s  death  as  Hamlet:  “The  close  was 
magnificent.  No  more  pathetic  death  has  been  seen  on  the  stage.  Among 
its  many  fine  touches,  there  was  the  subtle  invention  of  making  the  dying 
Hamlet  draw  down  the  head  of  Horatio  to  kiss  him  before  sinking  into 
silence,  which  reminds  one  of  the  ‘  Kiss  me,  Hardy !  ’  of  the  dying 
Nelson.  And  this  affecting  motive  was  represented  by  an  action  as  novel 
as  it  was  truthful — namely,  the  uncertain  hand  blindly  searching  for  the 
dear  head,  and  then  faintly  closing  on  it  with  a  sort  of  final  adieu  !  ” 

But  it  is  absurd  to  be  dogmatic  on  what  is,  or  is  not,  pathetic.  Some- 
may  think  it  more  beautiful  for  the  dying  Hamlet  to  think  more  of  his- 
father’s  portrait  than  his  friend,  who  is  left  alone  to  face  the  horror  of  this- 
tremendous  tragedy.  If  so,  let  us  agree  to  differ.  I  want  to  see  Horatio^ 
recognized  as  a  dear  friend,  and  not  as  a  faithful  attendant  and  body 
servant;  a  little  better  than  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  To  sum  up  :  it 
it  is  an  admirable,  clever,  vigorous,  rapid,  and  eminently  unstagy  perfornv 
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ance  of  Hamlet ;  destitute  of  trick  ;  full,  eloquent,  and  unconventional.  But 
it  starts  no  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  causes  no  pulsation  at  the  heart.  I  was 
carried  along  ;  I  had  no  time  to  think,  so  rapid  was  the  actor’s  manner ; 
but  I  was  unmoved  throughout.  I  wondered,  but  I  was  not  stirred.  My 
interest  was  excited,  but  never  my  imagination. 

And  now  to  come  to  Ophelia.  My  own  impression  is,  that  if  any  one 
wants  to  be  securely  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  let  him 
consult  one  or  other  of  the  occasional  playgoers  who  condescend  to 
attend  the  theatre  when  Shakespeare  is  played,  and  sign  themselves  “  An 
Old  Playgoer.”  As  a  rule,  their  inaccuracy  is  ludicrous,  though  they  one  and 
all  pose  as  prophets.  The  “  Old  Playgoer,"  to  whom  a  column  or  so  of  an 
evening  paper  is  devoted,  of  course  goes  to  “  Hamlet,”  and  thus  he  delivers 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Ophelia  : — “  Ophelia,  too  :  what  sufferings  has 
Ophelia  caused  us  !  And  nothing  can  make  this  part  advantageous  to  the 
actress  or  enjoyable  to  the  spectator.”  The  statement  is  so  astounding 
that  it  nearly  takes  one’s  breath  away.  As  it  happens,  it  is  the  one  Shake¬ 
spearian  character  that  never  has  been  indifferently  played  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  this  I  am  prepared  to  state  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
How  far  back  the  “  Old  Playgoer’s  ”  memory  takes  him  I  know  not.  Mine 
is  certain  since  the  year  i860 — very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century;  though 
of  course  I  saw  “  Hamlet”  played  long  before  that.  What  actress  has  caused 
the  “  Old  Playgoer”  suffering  in  the  long  list  of  remarkable  and  admirable 
Ophelias  that  have  adorned  our  stage  ?  Was  it  Helen  Faucit,  the  idol  of 
the  “  Old  Playgoer?  ”  Was  it  Miss  Heath  (Mrs.  Wilson  Barrett),  a  per¬ 
fectly  ideal  and  lovely  Ophelia  of  the  Charles  Kean  period  ?  I  possess 
her  portrait  yet,  which  I  purchased  in  the  old  Princess’s  days — the  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Heath  with  the  wonderful  hair.  Was  it  Kate  Terry,  who 
played  Ophelia  so  well  in  the  Fechter  days  at  the  Lyceum  that  she  elec¬ 
trified  her  audience,  and  it  was  said  that  Ophelia  had  never  been  understood 
before  ?  Was  it  Ellen  Terry,  who  became  such  an  Ophelia — so  thoroughly 
poetical,  so  dreamy,  so  sad,  and  so  mystical — that  her  face  as  Ophelia 
haunts  the  memory  like  some  delightful  picture  ?  Was  it  Florence  Gerard, 
who  on  the  first  night  of  Edwin  Booth’s  Hamlet  startled  and  surprised 
her  audience  into  an  outburst  of  extravagant  applause — a  sudden  flash  of 
genius  richly  deserved  ?  Or  what  Ophelia  could  it  have  been  who  has 
roused  the  ire  and  soured  the  recollection  of  the  “  Old  Playgoer  ?”  I 
would  put  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  state  that  I  have  seldom 
seen  Ophelia  badly  played.  “  Nothing  can  make  the  part  advantageous 
to  an  actress  or  enjoyable  for  the  spectator.”  Fancy  this  statement,  in  the 
deliberate  face  of  Ellen  Terry’s  Ophelia,  to  quote  only  the  most  recent  and 
most  beautiful  on  the  list !  When  shall  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  pessimistic 
trash  of  playgoers  who  go  once  to  the  play  in  twenty  years  or  so,  and  then 
become  beautiful  on  the  drama?  When  shall  we  cease  to  grovel  at  the 
feet  of  men  who  pooh-pooh  plays  like  “The  Silver  King  ”  and  “  Claudian,” 
and  don’t  even  know  or  care  by  whom  they  are  written,  and  who  coolly 
state  that  Ophelia  has  never  been  well  played  ?  I  might  go  further,  and 
cite  the  Ophelia  of  Salvini’s  Italian  company — I  forget  the  lady’s  name — but 
hers  was  a  most  admirable  performance,  as  all  allowed  who  had  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  “  Old  Playgoer,”  who  complains 
that  Wilson  Barrett’s  Hamlet  wants  “  elocution  ” — the  very  thing  that  it 
conspicuously  possesses — has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Miss  Eastlake’s  Ophelia. 
The  “  impression  finally  left  was  one  of  approval  and  respect.”  So  far  so 
good.  There  were  one  or  two  moments  of  positive  inspiration  in  Miss 
Eastlake’s  Ophelia— a  flash  or  so,  very  short  and  rapid,  of  positive  genius. 
It  was  not  the  actress  going  mad  or  acting  madness — it  was  the  mad  girl. 
I  can  trace  in  the  performance  the  delicate  touches  and  suggestions  of  my 
earliest  Ophelia — Miss  Heath.  Her  business  has  been  carefully  repro¬ 
duced  ;  but  no  teaching  would  make  Miss  Eastlake  do  what  she  does 
every  now  and  then.  On  the  first  night  of  the  performance  there  was  an 
unrehearsed  effect  that  was  admirable.  Miss  Eastlake  suddenly  tore  through 
the  tapestry,  and  made  her  exit  enrolled  in  a  mass  of  folds  that  clung  to  her. 
The  effect  was  admirable.  That  which  was  accidental  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
bit  of  business.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Eastlake  has  been  persuaded  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  curtain  any  more  ;  consequently,  she  misses  her 
climax.  That  curtain  business  should  be  immediately  restored.  Without 
it  a  very  clever  study  loses  its  finishing  touch. 

Mr.  Willard’s  is  a  far  finer  conception  of  Claudius  than  the  majority  of 
critics  will  allow.  He  is  unequal :  sometimes  he  plays  the  part  extremely 
well,  at  others  with  nervousness  and  trepidation.  On  the  first  night  the 
actor  was  not  master  of  himself,  but  on  other  occasions  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Willard  play  splendidly.  His  prayer  is  a  splendid  instance  of  thought  as 
well  as  of  declamation.  We  follow  the  King’s  mind  as  well  as  his  words  •  and 
the  scene  in  which  he  tempts  Laertes  to  trick  Hamlet  to  his  death, 
restored  at  last  to  the  acting  version,  is  full  of  subtlety  and  meaning.  It  is 
an  open  question  if  any  one  has  ever  seen  the  King  played  so  well,  or  with 
such  strange,  weird  power  before.  Hitherto  the  King  has  been  a  lay 
figure  ;  now  he  is  a  character.  The  actor  who  could  understand  the  King 
so  well  ought  to  study  Macbeth. 

Miss  Leighton  again  makes  an  admirable  Queen.  She  is  handsome, 
voluptuous,  wears  her  dresses  with  distinction,  and  speaks  her  lines 
admirably.  In  the  closet  scene,  the  Queen  is  dreadfully  cramped,  and  has 
to  play  up  in  a  corner  some  four  yards  square.  This  hampers  and  fetters 
the  actress.  She  wants  space  and  elbow-room  for  so  powerful  a  scene. 
But  Miss  Leighton  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  remarkably  well,  and  she  will 
be  of  great  service  in  the  romantic  and  poetical  drama. 

The  Laertes  of  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  and  the  Horatio  of  Mr.  Craufurd, 
were,  to  me,  disappointing.  The  one  lacked  distinction  ;  the  other  affection. 
The  one  was  angry  and  petulant ;  the  other  almost  wilfully  insignificant. 

I  wish  some  of  the  younger  school  could  have  seen  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore,  an 
excellent  actor,  play  Horatio.  How  tender  and  true  and  admirable 
it  was  !  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper’s  Polonius  is  a  safe  and  popular  reading  of 
the  character.  But  Polonius  has  yet  to  be  played.  He  always  appears  to 
be  as  much  a  fool  to  himself  as  to  those  who  listen  to  him.  Polonius  is 
not  an  old  dodderer,  but  a  very  self-conscious,  and  in  his  own  eyes  important, 
personage.  I  repeat  that  Polonius  has  yet  to  be  played  and  understood. 
If  there  is  one  point  where  stage  tradition  is  distinctly  wrong  it  is  here. 
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Why  Mr.  Speakman,  whose  elocution  is  so  excellent,  was  not  chosen  for  the 
Ghost  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Here  was  the  very  actor  for  the  part.  He  is  of 
great  value,  no  doubt,  as  the  First  Player,  but  he  would  have  been  of  more 
service  still  as  the  Ghost.  For,  in  Mr.  Dewhurst’s  hands,  the  Ghost  scenes 
lose  all  point  and  significance.  All  mystery,  all  gloom,  all  the  grim  super¬ 
natural  element  vanish,  when  an  abnormally  stout  gentleman  delivers  the 
utterance  from  the  grave  in  a  “niminy-piminy  voice,”  that  sounds  as  if 
it  were  affected  and  assumed.  Mr.  George  Barrett’s  Gravedigger  is  a  rich, 
extremely  artistic,  and  unexaggerated  performance,  and  Miss  Mary  Dickens 
both  looks  well  and  plays  well  as  the  player  lad  who  is  cast  for  the  Player 
Queen.  The  more  “Hamlet”  is  criticized,  and  the  more  controversy  it  creates,, 
the  better.  Playgoers  of  every  class — schoolmasters,  students,  high-school 
girls  and  scholars  of  every  degree — owe  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  them.  For  you  may  teach  Shakspeare 
and  read  him  till  doomsday ;  the  only  place  to  understand  him  is  on  the 
stage.  C.  S. 


©ur  ©mntbu8=Boy. 


FOR  the  next  few  weeks — nay,  I  hope,  months — conversation  will  turn 
at  dinner-tables,  dances,  clubs  and  reunions,  on  Wilson  Barrett’s 
Hamlet.  It  is  necessary  on  these  occasions  to  be  extremely  learned,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  those  who  discuss  should  know  something  of  the  subject 
they  are  discussing.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  how  far  the  “  new  Hamlet  ” 
is,  or  is  not,  a  satisfactory  representative  of  the  part,  but  it  will  be  essential 
to  know  what  other  Hamlets  did,  how  old  they  were,  what  they  looked 
like,  how  they  treated  their  mother,  or  abused  Ophelia,  what  points  they 
made,  what  impression  the  Ghost  made  on  them,  when  they  ceased  kicking 
over  the  chair  in  the  closet  scene,  how  they  got  over  the  difficulty  with  the 
portraits,  and  so  on.  To  those  who  would  become  extremely  wise  at  a 
small  cost,  I  would  advise  the  expenditure  of  one  shilling  on  Mr.  Austin 
Brereton’s  most  convenient  and  interesting  little  book  called  “Some  Famous 
Hamlets,  from  Burbage  to  Fechter”  (David  Bogue,  St.  Martin’s  Place),  a 
volume  that  should  certainly  be  perused  before  visiting  the  Princess’s, 
and  before  entering  into  the  inevitable  Hamlet  discussion.  Mr.  Brereton, 
with  remarkable  industry  and  considerable  tact,  has  boiled  down  the 
criticisms  and  comments  on  some  of  the  most  famous  actors  in  the  part,  and 
put  into  the  playgoer’s  hands  what  Government  clerks  call  a  clever  “  precis  ” 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  He  has  placed  the  playgoer 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for,  of  all  books,  those  appertaining  to  the  theatre 
are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Very  few  libraries  are  complete  on  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  and,  strange  to  say,  publishers  are  slow  in  republishing 
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well-known  textbooks.  We  have  nowadays  to  hunt  and  grub  about  old 
bookstalls  for  copies  of  the  “  Historia  Histrionica,”  the  “  Roscius  Angli- 
canus,”  for  Tate  Wilkinson’s  “  Memoirs,”  and  his  “  Wandering  Patentee,” 
for  Colley  Cibber’s  “  Apology,”  and  various  works  connected  with  the  early 
drama.  Most  modern  books  on  the  stage  are  so  interlarded  with  fiction, 
or  are  so  deplorably  inaccurate,  that  they  are  useless  for  the  student.  Mr. 
Brereton’s  book  may  be  recommended  for  its  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
All  who  want  to  know  anything  about  Hamlet,  will  find  it  there,  in  a  well 
printed,  handy,  and  convenient  volume.  Mr.  Brereton  has  very  wisely 
confined  his  remarks  to  personators  of  Hamlet  who  have  “shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil.”  There  is  no  offence  of  comparison  with  living  Hamlets. 
But  I  am  sorry  that  he  omitted  from  his  list  the  name  of  Samuel  Phelps, 
an  actor  and  manager  who  had  an  enormous  influence  over  the  playgoers  of 
his  time,  and  did  at  Sadler’s  Wells  exactly  what  Kean  and  Irving  and  Barrett 
have  done  for  the  playgoers  of  their  era.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  Sadler’s  Well’s  revivals  between  the  years  1850  and  i860,  are 
not  likely  to  forget  them,  and  many  a  middle-aged  patron  of  the  drama 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  first  Hamlet  he  ever  saw  was  Samuel 
Phelps. 


I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  well-known  Shakesperian 
student : — 

My  dear  Sir, — 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  send  you  some  notes  on 
the  performance  of  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the  Princess’s,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
complying  with  your  wishes.  Touching  chiefly  on  what  is  the  greatest 
alteration  made  in  the  play  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett — the  age  of  Hamlet — I 
maintain  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Hamlet,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  period  of  the  play.  In  the  grave¬ 
yard  scene  Hamlet  asks  the  grave-digger — 

“  How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker?  ” 

The  reply  is — 

“  I  came  to’t  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born.” 

A  little  farther  on  the  grave-digger  states,  “  I  have  been  sexton  here ,  man 
and  boy,  thirty  years.”  We  are  also  informed  that  Yorick’s  skull  has  lain  in 
the  earth  three-and-twenty  years,  and  Hamlet’s  remark  that  he  had  borne  him 
on  his  back  a  thousand  times,  proves  the  correctness  of  the  grave-digger’s 
statement. 

This  statement  agrees  with  the  truth  of  Hamlet’s  speeches  to  his  mother 
in  reference  to  her  age,  and  his  allusion  to  a  matron’s  bones,  and  gives 
probability  to  the  fact  that,  before  his  father’s  death,  he  had  importuned 
Ophelia  with  love  in  honourable  fashion.  In  addition,  we  have  his  own 
words  as  to  “  who  plucks  off  my  beard ,  and  throws  it  in  my  face ;  ”  and 
the  Queen,  in  the  last  act,  speaks  of  him  as  being  fat  and  scant  of  breath. 
If  his  age  is  to  be  taken  back  some  ten  years,  and  he  is  to  be  a  stripling  of 
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twenty,  all  of  these  passages  are  meaningless.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
following  lines  addressed  by  the  Player  King  to  the  Player  Queen  : — 

“  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus’  cart  gone  round 
Neptune’s  salt  wash  and  Tellus’  orbed  ground, 

And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 

Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  lines  may  have  been  altered'  by  Hamlet  with 
a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  mother  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
Queens  had  been  married  about  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article,  “  The  Theatres,”  in  the 
Daily  News ,  that  “  here  ”  in  the  grave-digger’s  speech  means  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  I  have  seen  grave-diggers  in  this  scene,  over  and  over  again, 
emphasize  the  remark  by  striking  the  ground  with  the  spade.  I  might, 
with  equal  reason  argue,  that  by  the  speech  the  man  implied  that  he  was 
a  grave-digger  in  some  other  churchyard  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  this 
would  make  Hamlet  older  than  the  age  which  every  commentator  I  have 
read  assigns  to  him.  But  now  the  line  “  Looke  you,  here’s  a  scull  hath  bin 
here  this  dozen  yeare,”  in  the  imperfect  quarto  of  1603  is  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  his  youth.  I  maintain  that  the  allusion  to  this 
particular  skull  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  of  Yorick,  which  is 
the  last  skull  the  grave-digger  throws  up  ;  for  as  he  does  so,  Hamlet  asks, 
“  Whose  skull  was  this  ?  ” 

As  regards  the  question  of  Hamlet’s  return  to  his  school  at  Wittenberg, 
I  have  shown  in  my  letter  to  the  Times  that  this  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  age  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  The  authority  for  this  rejuvenescence  is  derived  from  the  speech 
addressed  by  the  King  to  Hamlet,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Hamlet’s  intention, 
of  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg,  a  university  which  was  founded  in 
1502,  and  of  which  Shakespeare  probably  had  only  heard  through  the 
publication  of  Marlowe’s  ‘  Dr.  Faustus,’  whereas  the  play  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’  is 
partially  founded  on  a  work  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  written  as  early  as  1204. 
In  Shakespeare’s  time  the  word  1  school  ’  was  applied  to  places  not  only 
of  academical,  but  also  of  professional  study,  and  in  the  olden  time  men 
were  wont  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  cloistered  retirements  of  learning, 
and,  according  to  Strachey’s  analysis  of  ‘  Hamlet,’  it  was  not  only  youths 
who  thronged  to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  stream  of  knowledge,  but  also 
men  of  mature  age.” 

The  age  question  is  the  great  weakness  of  this  latest  version  of  the 
play,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  going  beyond  to  call  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
pronunciation  of  the  word  “  kind  ”  in  the  first  of  Hamlet’s  scenes,  or 
the  interrogative  form  of  “  is  it  very  cold  ?  ” 

This  has,  I  admit,  the  authority  of  the  folio  of  1623,  but  sounds 
meaningless  after  the  statement  : 

“  The  ay  re  bites  shrewdly.” 

The  performance  of  u  Hamlet”  at  the  Princess’s  is  very  interesting,  and 
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shows  marks  of  great  study.  Doubly,  then,  is  the  pity  that,  in  his  thirst 
for  novelty,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  should  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the 
play  by  a  distortion  of  the  text. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edmund  Routledge. 

Reform  Club,  Oct.  23,  1884. 


Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  number  of  The 
Theatre,  was  born  at  Leeds  on  May  24,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  a 
private  school  in  Yorkshire.  Domestic  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  at  home  until  i860.  In  that  year  Mr.  Knight  came  to 
London,  and  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  kept  terms  there  at  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  L.  C.  Burnand  and  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  and  in  due  course 
was  called  to  the  Bar.  Whilst  undergoing  his  preparation  for  the  law,  he 
commenced  writing  for  the  Literary  Gazette ,  then  under  the  direction  of 
his  constant  friend,  Mr.  John  Morley.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced 
his  long  connection  with  the  Sunday  Times ,  earning,  as  dramatic  critic  of 
that  paper,  much  distinction.  Then  the  late  Hepworth  Dixon  invited  him 
to  write  for  the  Athenaeum,  to  which  he  has  since  been  a  regular  contri¬ 
butor.  Avoiding  political  subjects,  and  confining  himself  to  literature  and 
the  drama,  he  has  written  in  prose  and  verse  for  journals  of  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  politics,  and  there  are  few  publications  of  importance  for  which  he  has 
not  written  at  some  time  or  other.  He  has  given  lectures,  principally  upon 
dramatic  subjects,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  has  been,  during 
late  years,  “  Sylvanus  Urban  ”  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Until  his 
recent  appointment  as  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries ,  he  contributed  to  the 
Lrench  magazine,  Le  Livre ,  the  account  of  English  literature.  Mr.  Knight, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  is  one  of  the  ablest  dramatic  critics  of  the  day. 
He  possesses  a  very  valuable  library,  to  which  M.  Lrancisque  Sarcey  has 
drawn  attention  in  one  of  his  articles  in  Le  Temps. 


Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  whose  photograph,  in  the  character  of  the  Peri 
in  Mr.  Burnand’s  burlesque,  “  Camaralzaman,”  also  appears  in  this  number, 
has  been  on  the  stage  so  short  a  time  that  she  has  not,  as  yet,  had  any 
chance  of  greatly  distinguishing  herself  as  an  actress.  But  what  little  she 
has  done  has  proved  that  she  possesses  a  charming  and  refined  manner  and 
an  appreciation  of  character.  She  shows  considerable  promise  of  one  day 
attaining  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage. 


Surely  the  ingenuity  of  misrepresentation  could  not  go  further  than  the 
undermentioned  paragraph,  extracted  from  a  paper  published  in  Birmingham, 
where  Mrs.  Kendal  delivered  her  famous  address.  The  notion  of  the 
“  instigation  of  a  hubbub,”  is  delicious.  No  one,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  has 
sneered  at  Mrs.  Kendal  for  being  “a  true  woman  as  well  as  a  great 
actress,”  but  a  great  many  people  are  very  much  disgusted  at  the 
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pretentious  Pharisaism  of  certain  members  of  the  dramatic  profession, 
who,  instead  of  thanking  God  that  they  are  what  they  are,  are  perpetually 
thanking  God  that  they  don’t  resemble  their  detested  neighbours.  For 
years  and  years  we  have  been  preaching  charity  towards  the  stage,  but  in 
■connection  with  the  profession  of  the  stage,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  charity 
does  not  begin  at  home  ! 

■  “  The  storm  aroused  by  the  ‘  Society  journals/  which  has  hurtled  around 
the  head  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  since  she  read  in  Birmingham  her  paper  on  the 
stage,  has  now  almost  died  away,  and  even  its  instigators  appear  by  this 
time  to  have  become  ashamed  of  the  hubbub  they  have  raised.  The 
attacks  upon  Mrs.  Kendal  have  been  of  a  most  unworthy  character,  and 
have  been  so  obviously  marked  with  personal  animosity  as  to  have  recoiled 
upon  their  authors,  w  hose  motives  are  perfectly  well  understood  in  artistic 
circles,  and  are  estimated  at  their  true  value.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
criticisms  has  been  the  constant  sneer  at  Mrs.  Kendal  for  being  a  true 
woman  as  well  as  a  great  actress,  this  being  brought  to  a  head  by  one  of 
the  most  insignificant  of  London  papers,  which  gave  ‘  The  Domestic 
Farce  ’  as  the  title  of  an  extract  attacking  Mrs.  Kendal  because  she  loves, 
and  lives  with,  her  husband.  In  the  days  that  are  gone  it  was  accounted 
-one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  stage  that  the  women  upon  it  were  in 
so  many  cases  of  a  not  quite  spotless  reputation  ;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
scandalmongers  of  to-day  to  make  it  a  grievance  against  our  greatest 
actress,  that  she  bears  the  name  of  a  good  wife  and  a  loving  mother.” 


The  patience  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Langtry  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
really  fine  performance  of  Pauline  in  the  “  Lady  of  Lyons.”  The  critics  of 
Manchester,  who  are  difficult  to  please,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  new  Pauline,  and  they  pay  very  special  compliment  to  Mr.  Charles 
Coghlan  for  his  Claude  Melnotte,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  thing  he 
Las  done  for  many  years.  In  all  probability,  Mrs.  Langtry  will  open  with 
“  The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre  in  January.  That  excellent 
actress,  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  has  been  engaged  for  Mrs.  Langtry’s  com¬ 
pany.  She  is  our  English  “  Pasca.” 


Mr.  William  F.  Field,  of  Southall,  sends  the  following  description  of  a 
visit  to  a  Dutch  theatre  : — 

“  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  rambling  through  the  quaint  old  streets  of 
Amsterdam,  in  quest  of  an  evening’s  amusement.  During  the  day,  I  had 
explored  the  churches,  museums,  and  palaces,  with  that  exemplary  patience 
peculiar  to  tourists  generally.  I  had  listened  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  guides,  in  atrocious  English,  unmoved  even  at  their  desecration  of 
my  native  tongue  ;  and  now,  as  the  shades  of  night  were  fast  falling,  I 
longed  for  a  haven  of  rest. 

“  Wandering  down  Parklaan,  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Parkschouwburg,  with  its  thousand  and  one  lamps.  ‘The  man  who  hesitates 
is  lost,’  says  an  old  adage,  but  in  this  instance  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  had  almost  resolved  to  patronize  ‘  The  Groot  Spectacle  Champetre,’ 
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when  I  noticed  the  Frascati  was  just  lighting  up.  I  accordingly  crossed 
the  road  to  scrutinize  the  ‘bill,’  which  I  quote  verbatim  : — 

SCHOUWBURG  FRASCATI,  Plant.  Middena. 

Directie,  G.  PROT  &  ZOON. 

Vrijdag  5  September 

MADAM  FAVART. 

Operette  in  3  Tafereelen,  Muziek  van  Offenbach. 

Nieuwe  Decors,  Nieuwe  Costumes. 

Gewone  Prijzen.  Aanvang  8  uup 

InStudie:  RUITENHEER. 

Here,  then,  was  an  entertainment  exactly  suited  to  my  taste.  I  had  seen 
the  opera  several  times  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  the  pleasure  of  again 
listening  to  its  merry  and  tuneful  strains,  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed.  I  therefore  paid  my  modest  gueldar  at  the  bureau ,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  pit.  A  few  words  as  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
house  may  interest  my  readers.  On  inquiry  I  found  there  were  only  three 
kinds  of  seats — viz.,  stalls,  pit,  and  gallery,  at  each  of  which,  places  could 
be  reserved  for  a  nominal  sum,  even  to  the  celestial  parts  of  the  house- 
‘  London  managers  please  copy.’ 

“  Prior  to  entering,  I  had  thrown  away  my  cigar,  convinced  that  such 
luxuries  would  not  be  permitted  inside.  Again  I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  every  one  smoking  as  though  for  dear  life.  The 
band,  who  were  going  through  the  inevitable  preliminary  scrape,  were  not 
behind  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  was  to  find  any  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  audience  who  were  not  smoking. 

“  Having  secured  my  seat,  I  waited  patiently  for  the  overture  and  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  For  a  small  theatre,  the  musicians  were  exceptionally 
good,  and  did  their  work  well.  The  three  taps  (?)  which,  by  the  way, 
savour  somewhat  of  a  spirit-rapping  seance ,  preceded  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

“  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  but  simply  to  give  an  idea  of  what  I  saw. 

“  In  the  first  act  the  version,  as  played  in  London,  was  faithfully  followed. 
The  character  of  Biscotin,  the  innkeeper,  played  with  such  dry  humour  by 
the  late  Harry  Cox,  found  an  able  exponent  in  Dutch.  The  dramatic 
author,  Charles  Favart,  was  also  well  sustained  by  an  equally  clever  actor, 
as  was  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Pontsable.  Among  the  lady  members  of 
the  cast,  matters  were  not  so  praiseworthy.  For  instance,  the  role  of 
Justine  Favart  was  filled  by  a  lady  whose  conception  of  the  character  was 
very  different  to  that  of  Miss  St.  John.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  ‘The  Novice’s  Song’  (act  i.),  ‘Hearts  Clad  in  White,’ &c.  Everyone 
remembers  what  a  furore  of  applause  greeted  Miss  St.  John’s  rendering  of 
this  delightful  air  ;  comparisons  are  at  all  times  odious,  but  in  this  instance 
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the  difference  was  most  marked.  Two  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
on  act  i.,  the  house  was,  comparatively  speaking,  empty  !  The  audience 
left  their  places  without  any  fear  of  not  regaining  them.  Think  of  that,  ye 
Anglo-pittites  ! 

“  1  found  the  refreshments  served  in  the  saloon,  of  good  quality  and 
most  moderate  in  price.  A  large  card  notifying  ‘  the  interval,’  was  fixed 
on  the  centre  of  the  drop  scene,  and  not  removed  till  the  Entr'acte  was 
commenced  by  the  orchestra.  The  conductor  stood  throughout  the  entire 
performance. 

“  In  the  second  act,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  mounting,  compared 
with  the  English  version.  The  minuet,  ‘To  Age’s  Dull  December,’  was 
well  given  ;  but  the  terpsichorean  display  was  not  above  the  average.  A 
very  charming  song,  omitted  for  some  unaccountable  reason  from  act  iii.  in 
the  English  version,  was  exceedingly  well  received. 

“Just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  chorus.  I  never  remember  hearing 
a  better.  Each  individual  member  worked  most  energetically  at  his  or  her 
respective  part,  and  in  no  instance  did  they  get  flat  or  drag  the  time- 
Perhaps  what  struck  me  most,  and  I  doubt  not  it  would  any  other  English 
playgoer,  was  the  complete  absence  of  anything  approximating  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause.  In  fact  the  audience  never  allowed  their  approbation  to 
increase  above  a  suppressed  hum.  The  men  smoked,  smiled,  murmured 
approvingly  to  their  neighbours,  ‘  Ja,  ja  ;  ’  but  did  not  encourage  the  per¬ 
formers  one  iota  by  a  sign  of  their  approval.  Those  accustomed  to  English 
‘  first  nights,’  would  indeed  have  marvelled  at  this  state  of  things.  The 
claque  system,  so  common  to  most  continental  theatres,  was  certainly  not 
in  vogue  here.  Another  noticeable  feature  about  the  performance  was  the 
absence  of  encores.  Several  of  the  numbers,  notably  the  “  Tyrolienne  ”  in 
act  iii.,  were  so  well  rendered,  that  here  they  would  unquestionably  have 
been  redemanded.  Not  so  at  the  Frascati.  Evidently  the  Dutchman 
does  not  want  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  performance  terminated 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  I  left  the  theatre  convinced,  whatever  pessimists 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  English  managers  are  unequalled  by  their 
continental  confreres  in  mounting  and  staging  a  comic  opera.” 


I  have  received  the  following  interesting  notes  from  Melbourne  : — 

“We  are  not  doing  particularly  much  in  the  dramatic  line  just  now. 
Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  appeared  on  July  8  in  the  undying  old  drama,  ‘  East 
Lynne,’  and  failed  miserably.  On  the  nth,  she  took  her  farewell  benefit, 
and  appeared  as  the  heroine  of  a  drama  of  Bartley  Campbell’s,  entitled 
‘  Separation,’  which  also  fell  very  flat.  She  left  on  July  1 9  for  Adelaide, 
where  she  has  been  playing  since,  with  only  partial  success.  On  July  12, 
Burnand’s  ‘  Turn  of  the  Tide  ’  was  revived  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  drew 
extremely  well  for  a  fortnight.  It  was  first  produced  in  these  colonies  at 
the  Bijou  Theatre  on  Friday  June  30,  1882  ;  and  has  also  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Sydney.  On  July  26,  ‘The  Lancashire  Lass’  replaced  the 
‘Turn  of  the  Tide;’  and  on  August  9,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  opened  in 
{ Macbeth.’  She  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  pleasing  the  critics,  and 
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‘  Macbeth  ’  gave  way  to  ‘Jane  Shore’  on  August  23.  This  latter  play, 
with  the  elaborate  and  excellent  scenery  and  effects,  is  now  running,  and 
is  drawing  well.  ‘  Guy  Mannering  ’  is  promised  next.  Miss  Ward  tells 
me  that  she  will  return  to  England  next  year,  by  way  of  Japan  and  the 
East,  as  she  is  extremely  anxious  to  visit  those  countries.  She  has  yet  to 
play  in  New  Zealand,  Adelaide,  and  once  again  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
before  finally  leaving  Australia.  Miss  Marie  de  Grey  tried  ‘  The  School 
for  Scandal’ — a  trump  card  in  Adelaide — at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  on  July 
12,  but  we  would  have  none  of  it.  The  following  Saturday,  July  T9,  she 
gave  us  ‘  An  Unequal  Match,’  which  met  with  a  good  deal  of  favour.  On 
Thursday,  July  24,  our  new  governor,  Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  honoured  the  theatre 
with  his  presence,  and  Miss  de  Grey  put  on  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal,’  by 
command.  ‘A  Wife’s  Victory,’  produced  on  July  26,  also  drew  fairly 
well.  ‘An  Unequal  Match’  was  revived  on  July  31,  and  on  Friday, 
August  1,  Miss  De  Grey  took  her  farewell  benefit  as  Pauline  in  ‘  The  Lady 
of  Lyons.’  She  then  went  on  tour  in  the  country,  and  opened  in  Sydney 
on  Saturday  last,  August  30,  in  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal,’  which  she  is 
now  playing.  She  returns  shortly  to  our  Bijou  Theatre  for  a  three  months’ 
season.  ‘  Impulse  ’  was  revived  at  the  Princess  on  August  2,  but  did  not 
succeed.  ‘The  Parvenu,’  produced  on  August  16,  is  now  running  merrily  at 
this  theatre.  ‘  Friends  ’  is  to  be  revived  next  Saturday  night.  Miss  Emelia 
Meville  is  still  ringing  the  changes  on  the  old  comic  operas  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre.  Messrs.  Rignold  and  Allison  produce  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  at 
the  Opera  House  on  September  13,  with  the  Lyceum  scenery.  Great 
things  are  expected  from  this  production.  Miss  Fanny  Reid  will  be  the 
Juliet,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cates,  Romeo.  ‘The  Merry  Duchess’  is  a  big 
success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Sydney.  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve  is  appearing  at 
the  Sydney  Gaiety  Theatre  in  an  original  drama,  ‘  The  Philanthropist,’ 
written  by  a  colonial  comedian.  Mr.  George  Rignold  arrived  safe  and  well 
in  Adelaide,  with  Mrs.  Rignold  and  Miss  Bishop.  The  London  Comic 
Opera  Company  are  still  touring  in  New  Zealand  with  ‘  Boccaccio,’ 

‘  Manola,’  &c.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  has  been  playing  Con  in  ‘  The  Shaughraun,’ 
at  the  Opera  House,  Sydney,  and  from  all  accounts  made  a  very  fair  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  character.  ‘  Lights  o’  London  ’  has  been  a  financial  success  in 
Brisbane.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson,  the  senior  partner  of  our  triumvirate 
management,  is  now  on  his  way  to  London,  in  search  of  attractions  for  the 
colonial  stage.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  in  The  Tatler  of  May, 
1709:— 

“  Mr.  Cave  Underhill,  the  famous  Comedian  in  the  Reigns  of  K.  Charles 
II.,  K.  James  II.,  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary,  and  her  present  Majesty  Q. 
Anne,  but  now  not  able  to  perform  so  often  as  heretofore  in  the  Play-house, 
and  having  had  Losses  to  the  Value  of  near  2500L.  is  to  have  the  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet  acted  for  his  Benefit ,  on  Friday  the  Third  of  June  next ,  at  the 
Theatre- Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  in  which  he  is  to  perform  his  Original 
Part ,  the  Grave- Maker. 

“  Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Mitre -Tavern  in  Fleet-Street.” 
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Of  course  Cave  Underhill  was  not  the  original  representative  of  the 
First  Grave-digger,  as  represented  above,  as  “  Hamlet  ”  was  produced  in 
1602;  and,  when  Underhill  retired  from  the  stage  in  1700,  he  was  not 
more  than  eighty  years  old.  He  was  a  member  of  the  company  formed 
by  old  Thomas  Rhodes  in  1660,  which  shortly  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  acted  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  1662.  In  Davenant’s  comedy,  “  The  Wits,”  he 
acted  Sir  Morglay  Thawck,  and  he  soon  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  by 
acting  the  Grave-digger  when  Betterton  represented  Hamlet.  He  was  the 
Gregory  to  the  Mercutio  of  Betterton  and  the  Juliet  of  pretty  Mistress 
Saunderson  (afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton).  He  was  the  original  Diego  in  Sir 
Samuel  Tuke’s  comedy,  “  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours;”  and  in  “Twelfth 
Night”  he  played  the  Fool,  Betterton  being  the  Sir  Toby  Belch.  In 
“  The  Rivals,”  Davenant’s  alteration  of  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  he 
appeared  as  the  jailor,  Cunoper.  It  was  in  this  play  that  Moll  Davies,  in 
the  character  of  Celiania,  sung  the  notorious  song,  “  My  Lodging  is  on  the 
Cold  Ground.”  Underhill  acted  Bishop  Gardiner  in  “  Henry  VIII.,”  the 
part  of  the  King  being  taken  “  by  Mr.  Betterton,  he  being  instructed  in  it 
by  Sir  William  [Davenant],  who  had  it  from  old  Mr.  Lowen,  that  had  his 
instructions  from  Mr.  Shakespear  himself.” 

Underhill  also  appeared  in  Sir  George  Etheridge’s  comedy,  “  Love  in  a 
Tub,”  which  drew  ^Cx,ooo  in  less  than  a  month.  In  1663,  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  Cowley  with  the  part  of  the  hero  in  his  “  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street,”  and  he  was  especially  excellent  as  Jodelet  in  Davenant’s  “Man 
the  Master.”  In  John  Crowne’s  comedy,  “  Sir  Courtly  Nice  ;  or,  It  Cannot 
Be,”  acted  in  1685,  he  was  the  original  Hothead  ;  and  on  April  30,  1695, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  performance  of  Sir  Sampson  Legend  in 
Congreve’s  “  Love  for  Love.”  In  1700,  he  played  his  last  original  part, 
Sir  Wilful  Witwood,  in  Congreve’s  last  comedy,  “The  Way  of  the  World.” 
Cave  Underhill  was  so  excellent  as  Trinculo  in  “  The  Tempest  ”  that  he 
earned  the  title  of  “  Prince”  Trinculo.  In  the  solemn' formality  of  Obadiah  in 
“The  Committee,”  and  the  droll  heaviness  of  Lollipop  in  “The  Squire  of 
Alsatia,”  he  was  unequalled.  “A  countenance  of  wood,”  says  Colley 
Cibber,  in  his  “  Apology,”  “  could  not  be  more  fixed  than  his,  when  the 
character  required  it.  His  face  was  full  and  long ;  from  his  crown  to  the 
end  of  his  nose  was  the  shorter  half  of  it ;  so  that  the  disproportion  of  his 
lower  features,  when  soberly  composed,  with  an  unwandering  eye  hanging 
over  them,  threw  him  into  the  most  lumpish,  moping  mortal  that  ever  made 
beholders  merry ;  not  but,  at  other  times,  he  could  be  wakened  into  spirits 
equally  ridiculous.  In  the  coarse,  rustic  humour  of  Justice  Clodpate  in 
‘  Epsom  Downs,’  he  was  a  delightful  brute  ;  and  in  the  blunt  vivacity  of  Sir 
Sampson  in  ‘  Love  for  Love,’  he  showed  all  that  true  perverse  spirit  that  is 
commonly  seen  in  much  wit  and  ill-nature.” 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Tatler  in  which  the  advertisement  already 
quoted  appears,  Underhill’s  last  benefit  is  thus  bespoken  by  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  writing  from  Will’s  Coffee  House,  on  May  30,  1709  : — “  My  chief 
business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to  my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest 
Cave  Underhill,  who  has  been  a  comic  for  three  generations;  my  grand- 
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father  admired  him  extremely  when  he  was  a  boy.  There  is  certainly 
nature  represented  in  his  manner  of  action ;  in  which  he  ever  avoided  that 
general  fault  in  players,  of  doing  too  much.  It  must  be  confessed  he 
has  not  the  merit  of  some  ingenious  persons  now  on  the  stage,  of  adding 
to  his  authors ;  for  the  actors  were  so  dull  in  the  last  age,  that  many  of 
them  have  gone  out  of  the  world  without  having  once  spoke  one  word  of 
their  own  in  the  theatre.  Poor  Cave  is  so  mortified  that  he  quibbles,  and 
tells  you  he  pretends  only  to  act  a  part  fit  for  a  man  who  has  one  foot  in 
the  grave  ;  viz.,  a  grave-maker.  All  admirers  of  true  comedy  will  have 
the  gratitude,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  present  on  the  last  day  of  his  acting, 
who,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  please  them,  will  have  it  then  to  say,  that 
it  is  his  first  offence.”  But  alas  !  Cave  was  so  worn  and  feeble  as  to 
be  no  longer  able  to  excite  laughter  in  the  part  in  which  he  had  once 
been  so  famous.  He  lingered  on  till  1714,  when  he  terminated  his  long 
career. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  King  Charles  of  Roumania  has  been 
pleased  to  nominate  our  learned  musical  critic,  Mr.  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston, 
a  Commander  of  his  Exalted  Order  of  “  The  Roumanian  Crown,”  the 
insignia  and  diploma  of  which  high  distinction  were  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Kingston  in  person  by  his  Excellency,  Prince  Jon  Ghica,  Roumanian 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  decoration  has  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Kingston  in  recognition  of  his  labours,  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  in  connection  with  Roumanian  literature,  and,  as  his  Majesty 
expressed  it,  “  as  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  consideration  to  a  distinguished 
English  journalist.”  Mr.  Kingston  is  the  only  Englishman  alive  who  is  a 
Knight  Commander  of  both  the  Royal  orders  of  Roumania — the  “  Srar  ” 
and  the  “  Crown,”  the  former  of  which  he  received  shortly  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  1877  campaign  in  Bulgaria. 

In  1807,  when  the  Prussian  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
French,  the  poet  Iffland  was  manager  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  at 
Berlin.  The  times  were  sadly  out  of  joint ;  almost  everything  in  Germany 
had  been  violently  turned  upside  down ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
general  spirit  of  disorder  extended  to  the  stage.  Iffland  noticed  with 
regret  that  his  company  was  rapidly  forgetting  its  traditions  and  losing  its 
reputation  ;  and  therefore,  one  morning  in  early  spring,  the  poet-manager, 
who  had  overnight  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  amid  the  crash  of 
empires,  the  drama  ought  to  maintain  its  dignity,  retired  to  his  private  room 
and  drew  up  a  manifesto  to  his  rebellious  subordinates.  The  document, 
which  is  dated  March  7,  and  is  still  often  quoted  and  appealed  to  by 
German  actors,  has,  curiously  enough,  never  been  published  in  full,  and  is 
consequently  entirely  unknown  to  the  general  public.  It  is  interesting,, 
however,  as  showing  the  despotic  powers  that,  eighty  years  ago,  were  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  Hoftheaterdirektor ;  and  it  also  affords  an  amusing  glimpse  of 
the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  the  Berlin  players  had  fallen  at  a  period 
which  was,  nevertheless,  the  golden  age  of  the  German  drama.  Iffland 
begins  by  bitterly  reproaching  the  actors  for  having  taken  advantage  of  his 
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the  best  works  which  may  be  entrusted  to  us  ;  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  sweep  away  your  old  inefficiency  and  self-conceit,  and  to  ensure 
you  doing  your  business  seriously  and  in  good  earnest.”  This  is,  taken  as 
a  whole,  an  alarming  document ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  actors,  after 
reading  it,  did  not  resign  in  a  body  and  burn  Iffland’s  house  about  his 
ears.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  their  having  taken  their  chastise¬ 
ment  otherwise  than  in  good  part ;  and  a  few  years  after  the  production  of 
this  epistle  the  Berlin  Hoftheater  was  again  one  of  the  best  playhouses  in 
Germany. 

This  is  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  new  “  Romeo  and  Juliet.”  It 
takes  one’s  breath  away.  Pictures  of  Carpaccio  !  Female  saints  in  bed! 
Wedding  processions  !  Funeral  processions  !  Is  not  our  friend  the  con¬ 
scientious  archaeologist  inclined  to  overlay  Shakespeare  with  all  this  detail  ? 
We  want  to  get  near  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Juliet,  not  to  Verona  ;  is  it  not 
so  ?  In  “Hamlet”  they  took  us  to  Denmark  and  away  from  “  Hamlet.” 
Verona  and  armorial  bearings  and  escutcheons  may  be  very  pretty;  but, 
first  of  all  “  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  ”  “  the  play’s  the  thing.” 

“  ‘  Mr.  Irving  in  his  revival,’  says  Mr.  Wingfield,  ‘  presented  a  series  of 
most  beautiful  pictures,  but  they  did  not  show  us  Verona,  while  his  dresses 
were  quite  imaginary,  and  belonged  to  no  period  at  all.  I  have  adhered 
most  rigidly  to  one  period,  and  so  far  as  was  possible  every  detail  is  correct 
and  faithful.’  The  scenery  is  to  be  most  elaborate,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  old  Verona — its  thoroughfares,  its  man¬ 
ners,  and  its  dress  in  1300  a.d.  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  has  painted  the  town 
scenes,  was  commissioned  some  time  ago  to  make  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Verona  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  his  services  were  secured  for  the 
present  revival.  The  scenic  artists  have  been  careful  to  delineate  actual 
streets,  actually  existing  squares  and  gardens — expunging  from  their  canvas 
such  houses  as  were  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  belong  to  a  later  time  ; 
and  substituting  in  their  stead  buildings  of  a  correct  character  and  style. 
The  furniture,  accessories,  and  wall  decoration  of  Juliet’s  chamber  are 
faithfully  reproduced  from  a  quaint  picture  of  Carpaccio’s,  representing  a 
female  saint  in  bed,  a  piece  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  glades  and  walks,  shaded  by  stone-pines,  are  copied  from  actual  walks 
and  glades  ;  while  the  final  scene  of  all  was  suggested  by  an  impressive 
grove  of  antique  cypresses,  that  yet  rear  their  venerable  heads  in  the 
celebrated  Giusti  Gardens.  The  armorial  bearings  and  escutcheons  have 
been  culled  from  Litta’s  ‘  Famiglie  Italiane  ;  ’  so,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
the  peculiar  wigs  and  ‘  makes-up  ’  of  'physiognomy  ;  while  for  the  cut  of 
the  costumes — robes,  tabards,  jerkins,  caps,  gloves,  broidered  hosen — the 
management  is  chiefly  indebted  to  a  wonderful  series  of  pictures,  illustrating 
the  legend  of  St.  Ursula,  limned  nearly  600  years  ago  by  Carpaccio,  the 
ecclesiastical  Hogarth  of  his  period.” 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  matters  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
stage  may  find  much  entertainment  in  Mr.  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy’s  new 
work,  “  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peg  Woffington,”  just  published  by 
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Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  The  volumes,  which,  by  the  way,  are  dedicated 
to  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  contain  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Molloy  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  his  heroine,  and  has 
given  a  fairly  faithful  portrait  of  the  actress  and  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived.  His  style  of  writing  is,  as  a  rule,  particularly  pleasant.  The  actress, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1719,  and  became,  when  a  child, 
a  pupil  to  Madame  Violante,  an  Italian  rope-dancer.  She  acted  in  a  per¬ 
formance,  by  children,  of  “  The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  and,  between  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  twenty,  she  was  on  the  regular  Dublin  stage,  winning  success 
in  a  range  of  characters  that  extended  from  Ophelia  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Her  fame  travelling  to  London,  she  was  engaged  by  Rich,  for  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  first  appeared  on  November  6,  1740,  as  Sylvia,  in  Far- 
quhar’s  comedy,  “The  Recruiting  Officer,”  to  Ryan’s  Plume  and  the 
younger  Cibber’s  Brazen.  Emboldened  by  her  reception,  she  presently 
appeared  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  was  so  successful  that  even  Wilks  was 
forgotten.  She  played  the  part  ten  times  consecutively,  and  twenty  times 
during  the  season.  Mr.  Molloy  says  she  played  the  character  for  twenty 
consecutive  nights,  but  this  is  not  so. 

Indeed  Mr.  Molloy  is  frequently  in  error  in  the  matter  of  facts  and  dates. 
He  states  that  on  Macklin’s  first  appearance  as  Shylock,  Mrs.  Woffington 
was  the  Nerissa,  but  the  character  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Pritchard  ;  and 
Quin,  not  Delane,  was  the  Antonio.  Garrick  played  Harlequin  in  his 
“  trial  trip  ”  at  Ipswich,  not  at  Goodman’s  Fields  ;  and  the  story  of  the  duel 
between  Garrick  and  Giffard,  which  Mr.  Molloy  says  he  has  taken  from  a 
MS.  note  by  Charles  Burney,  has  always  been  related  in  Genest’s  “  History 
of  the  Stage,”  and  in  Cooke’s  “  Memoirs  of  Foote.”  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Garrick  never  played  Romeo  after  his  contest  with  Spranger 
Barry,  for,  the  very  next  season,  he  acted  it  half  a  dozen  times.  It  was 
Mrs.  Furnival,  not  Miss  Orpheur,  whom  Garrick  wished  to  supplant  George 
Anne  Bellamy  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Molloy  adopts  the  error,  originated  in  Tate 
Wilkinson’s  “  Memoirs,”  which  gives  May  17,  instead  of  May  3,  1757,  as 
the  date  of  Peg  Woffington’s  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  To  those  who 
wish  for  an  hour  or  two’s  pleasant  reading,  these  volumes  will  be  acceptable, 
but  as  a  biography  Mr.  Molloy’s  work  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  a 
romance  rather  than  a  history,  and  more  suitable  for  the  patrons  of  a 
circulating  library  than  as  a  work  of  reference  for  students  of  the  stage. 
The  biography  of  Peg  Woffington,  furnished  by  Mr.  Dutton  in  his  “  Hours 
with  the  Players,”  is  a  far  better  contribution  to  stage  history. 


A  dramatic  entertainment,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Birkbeck 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  was  given  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Oct.  25, 
by  the  members  of  the  elocution  class.  The  Birkbeck  Amateur  Dramatic 
Club  is  a  very  old  established  Society,  and  boasts  of  having  once  had  Henry 
Irving  for  one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Pinero  also  belonged  to  it,  and,  about 
ten  years  back,  when  the  club  last  gave  “  Love’s  Sacrifice,”  undertook  the 
part  of  Elmore.  This,  no  doubt,  warrants  their  again  selecting  this  play — • 
rather  a  heavy  weight  for  amateurs.  In  blank  verse,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
a  middle  course  between  gabbling  the  lines  too  quickly  or  being  painfully 
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deliberate.  However,  the  members  of  the  elocution  class  went  through 
the  ordeal  very  creditably.  The  Elmore  of  Mr.  J.  Palmer  Collins  was 
earnest  but  over-acted.  This  gentleman  ought  to  curb  his  inclination  to 
exaggerate.  Mr.  W.  E.  George,  as  Lafont,  gave  the  best  impersonation  of 
the  evening ;  his  lines  were  spoken  cleurly  and  incisively ;  the  acting  was 
good  and  consistent  throughout.  Mr.  A.  W.  Watson,  as  the  youthful 
Eugene,  seemed  rather  nervous  at  first,  but  this  wore  off  as  the  play  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Mr.  Watson,  an  excellent  reciter,  is  evidently  more  at  his  ease  in- 
speaking  than  in  acting ;  his  delivery  shows  much  earnestness  and  feeling  y 
this  was  especially  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Puller  was  good  as  Jean  Ruse;  and  Mr.  Tom  Jones  showed  spirit  as  St 
Lo.  Miss  Marie  Sleep’s  Margaret  calls  for  no  blame,  if  not  especial 
praise.  This  lady  is  pretty,  and  has  a  pleasant  voice,  but  unfortunately 
no  power;  bursts  of  passion  are  out  of  her  reach.  Miss  Julia  Van  Praagh 
has  a  natural  gift  for  acting,  but  her  gestures  are  bad,  her  elocution  sadly 
deficient ;  she  pronounces  the  word  wait ,  white.  The  maids  had  good 
representatives  in  Miss  Simcock  and  Miss  F.  Sturke.  If  the  Birkbeck 
Institution  were  to  add  a  deportment  class  to  the  elocution  class,  the  acting 
all  round  would  gain  by  it. 


The  winter  number  of  Society ,  which  is  to  be  issued  during  the  first  week 
in  November,  at  sixpence,  will  contain  a  cartoon,  by  Phil  May,  entitled 
11  The  Seven  Ages  of  Society,”  in  which  portraits  of  some  two  hundred 
celebrities  are  given.  The  cartoon  will  be  accompanied  by  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Horace  Lennard,  and  the  number  will  also  contain  a  story  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Conway,  a  poem  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  and  contributions  by  other  well- 
known  writers. 


The  Theatre  Annual  for  1884  will  be  published  in  November,  and 
will  contain  stories,  reminiscences,  and  poems  by  William  Archer,  J.  Ashby- 
Sterry,  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Austin  Brereton,  F.  C. 
Burnand,  H.  Savile  Clarke,  Marie  Corelli,  Charles  Hervey,  John  Hollings- 
head,  Fred  Leslie,  Frank  A.  Marshall,  Robert  Reece,  Clement  Scott,  J. 
Palgrave  Simpson,  George  R.  Sims,  and  Herbert  Standing.  The  number 
will  also  contain  engraved  portraits,  in  character,  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss 
Eastlake,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Fannie  Leslie,  Miss 
Cissy  Grahame,  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton. 
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“  While  I’m  away  from  thee, 

There  stands  my  only  representative." 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 


PROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MR.  CHARLES  A.  LONG,  72  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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Hamlet’s  Age. 


By  Moy  Thomas. 


HE  question  of  Hamlet’s  age  is  not  a  mere  text  for  the 


exercise  of  an  idle  ingenuity.  It  affects  his  relations  to 
nearly  all  the  other  prominent  personages  of  the  play,  and  goes 
in  more  respects  than  one  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  story. 
If  a  prince  of  the  ripe  age  of  thirty,  with  a  strong  hold,  as  King 
Claudius  is  aware,  upon  the  affections  of  the  Danish  people, 
suffered  himself  to  be  ousted  from  his  rights  by  a  usurping  “  king 
of  shreds  and  patches,”  while  he  went  about  lamenting  the  “cursed 
spite  ”  that  ever  he  was  born  to  “  set  it  right,”  he  can  only  be  an 
object  of  contempt. 

My  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge  settles  the  question  in  a 
very  simple  fashion.  He  suppresses  two-thirds  of  the  evidence, 
and  takes  his  stand,  with  much  confident  though  doubtful  asser¬ 
tion,  upon  the  other  third.  For  example  :  surely  the  following 
passage  in  the  colloquy  between  Laertes  and  Ophelia  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  point  : 


“  Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature , 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet  not  lasting, 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  : 

No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  so? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 

For  nature ,  crescent,  does  not  grozv  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk;  but  as  this  temple  waxes, 

The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 

Grows  wide  withal.  Perhaps  he  loves  you  now,”  Sec. 


This,  be  it  observed,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  Polonius’s 


“For  Lord  Hamlet, 

Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young.” 
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It  is,  moreover,  a  passage,  and  a  beautiful  passage,  of  verse, 
not  so  easily  to  be  tampered  with  by  “  gagging  ”  as  is  the 
gossip  of  the  “  clowns/”  as  the  gravediggers  are  called  in  the  old 
editions.  Its  obvious  and  only  possible  meaning  is,  that  neither 
the  body  nor  the  mind  of  the  young  Prince  had  yet  attained  its 
full  development.  So  Horatio  (act  i.  scene  1)  proposes  to 
impart  the  story  of  the  Ghost’s  appearance  unto  “young”  Hamlet. 
Again,  the  King’s  patronizing  words,  “  Think  of  us  as  of  a  father  ;  ” 
and  the  Queen’s,  “  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended/” 
are  natural  if  addressed  to  a  very  young  man,  but  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  man  of  thirty.  I  will, 
for  argument’s  sake,  grant  that  his  “  going  back  to  school 
at  Wittenberg,”  together  with  his  intimate  friendships  with 
other  young  students,  may  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Routledge 
suggests,  by  a  practice  of  continuing  at  universities  beyond  the 
age  which  we  ordinarily  associate  with  university  life  ;  but  the 
language  of  his  father’s  ghost  (surely  an  excellent  witness), 
“  freeze  thy  young  blood,”  and  “  know,  thou  noble  youth,”  clearly 
negatives  such  a  suggestion.  When  Hamlet  meets  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern,  it  is  “by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth”  that  he 
conjures  them.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  these  plain  indications  of  a 
youthful  Hamlet  are  strictly  consonant  with  the  old  “  Hystorie  ” 
on  which  the  play  is  known  to  have  been  founded,  wherein  the 
King,  with  perfect  consistency,  is  represented  as  fearing  that  the 
young  Prince,  when  once  he  has  come  to  man’s  estate,  “will  not 
long  delay  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.”  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  may  have  deliberately  determined  to  advance  the  age  of 
his  hero  ;  but  why  should  he  do  so,  and,  having  done  so,  why 
should  he  permit  young  Laertes  to  describe  him  as  one  who  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  full  growth  of  man  ?  Some  one  has  said 
that.  Hamlet’s  soliloquies  are  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one.  To  me  they  seem  to  indicate 
precisely  the  “  damned  vacillating  state  ”  of  a  youthful  mind  so 
beautifully  described  in  Tennyson’s  suppressed  “  Confessions  of  a 
Second  Rate  Sensitive  Mind.”*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 

*  [The  poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  is  so  little  known  that  its  pathetic  conclusion 
may  well  be  quoted  here 

“Yet  my  God 

Whom  call  I  idol?  Let  thy  dove 
Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  unrememred,  and  thy  love 
Enlighten  me.  Oh,  teach  me  yet 
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latter  remarkable  poem  was  actually  published  before  the  poet 
was  twenty-one. 

Not  a  hint  of  any  of  these  things  does  my  excellent  but  far  too 
confident  and  dogmatic  friend  Mr.  Routledge  deign  to  give.  The 
gravediggers’  “  thirty  ’’  and  “  twenty-three  ”  years  are  nearly  all 
the  evidences  he  cares  to  look  at.  Yet  granting  that  the  text  of 
the  churchyard  scene  makes  Hamlet  thirty,  it  is  at  least  equally 
certain  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the  play  the  text  makes  him 
much  younger.  As  the  two  facts  are  irreconcilable,  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  choose  between  them,  not  by  ignoring  one,  but  by  con¬ 
sidering  their  relative  weight. 

I  say  nothing  of  “  pluck  me  by  the  beard,”  for  surely  a  young 
man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  may  have  enough  of  beard  to  justify 
that  expression.  If  not,  it  would  be  unimportant  ;  for  this  phrase 
is  merely  a  figure  of  speech  and  current  colloquialism.  Clearly  a 
man  might  be  “  led  by  the  nose,”  even  though  his  nose  had  been 
shot  away  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Neither  will  I  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  “  thirty  dozen  moons  ”  in  the  play  scene  :  for 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  phrase  had  any  application 
to  Hamlet’s  mother.  Her  age  is  a  different  question.  Whether 
forty-two  or  fifty-two,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  having  a  son 
just  of  age.  As  Mr.  Routledge  touches  on  this  point,  I  will,  how¬ 
ever,  observe  that  if  we  suppose  the  Queen  to  be  fifty-two,  or  more, 
her  son’s  “Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,”  and  other  well-known  allu¬ 
sions  in  the  closet  scene,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  indications  of 
the  mutually  passionate  character  of  her  relations  with  her  second 
husband,  become  ludicrous  and  absurd.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
friend  Mr.  Routledge’s  notions  of  a  “  matron  }}  are,  or  at  what  age 
he  thinks  that  the  “  heyday  of  the  blood  ”  should  begin  to  “  wait 
upon  the  judgment.’’  To  most  minds  the  antithesis  between  a 
“  matron’s  bones  •”  and  “  flaming  youth  ”  would  be  perfectly 
natural  if  the  lady  is  assumed  to  be  forty-two  ;  absurd,  if  she  was 
much  older.  The  truth  is  that  the  criminal  love  of  Gertrude  and 
Claudius  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  story. 

As  regards  her  son’s  age,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  support 

Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins 
In  the  gross  blackness  underneath  ! 

Oh,  weary  life  !  Oh,  weary  death  ! 

Oh,  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate ! 

Oh,  damned  vacillating  state  !  ”] 
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Mr.  Routledge’s  view  but  the  gravedigger’s  talk  ;  and  even  the 
gravedigger  bears  testimony  that  Hamlet  could  not  be  so  old  as 
“young  Fortinbras,”  the  “delicate  and  tender  Prince,”  unless  the 
latter  were  a  posthumous  child  ;  for  we  learn  from  him  that  “  young 
Hamlet  ”  was  born  on  the  day  that  his  father  overcame — that  is, 
slew — the  elder  Fortinbras. 

Apart  from  the  important  bearings  of  these  questions  upon  the 
case,  what  I  contend  is  that  if  Hamlet’s  age  is  a  question  be¬ 
tween  the  Ghost,  Horatio,  Polonius,  and  Laertes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  gravedigger  on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable 
that  the  gravedigger’s  words  are  misreadings  or  “gags,”  than  that 
these  other  respectable  witnesses  were  mistaken. 

That  Yorick’s  skull  is  stated  in  the  imperfect  first  edition  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  (1603)  to  have  lain  in  the  earth  not  “twenty-three”  but 
“  a  dozen  yeare,”  is  quite  certain.  Mr.  Routledge’s  contradiction 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  has  not  the  old 
quartos  or  any  fac-simile  at  hand.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
other  skull  between  the  words,  “  Looke  you,  here’s  a  scull  hath 
bin  here  this  dozen  yeare,”  and  the  question,  “  whose  scull  was 
this?”  with  the  answer,  “this  was  one  Yoricke’s  scull.” 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  corrupt  and  defective  state 
of  the  manuscripts  may  have  been  the  cause  of  these  discrepan¬ 
cies.  The  folio  as  well  as  the  quarto  is  from  this  or  other 
causes  disfigured  by  blunders  and  corruptions,  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  what  is  generally  believed.  Professor  Craik,  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  the  North  British  Review  for  February  1854, 
estimates  that  the  number  of  readings  in  Heminge  and  Condell’s 
folio  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  clearly  wrong,  or  in  the 
highest  degree  suspicious,  amount  in  the  whole  volume  to  “  about 
twenty  thousand.” 

I  am  willing,  nevertheless,  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
references  of  the  gravedigger  were  mere  “gags”  interpolated  by 
representatives  of  the  clowns  in  the  playhouse  copies.  It  is  a 
curious  and  noteworthy  fact,  that  we  have  something  like  proof 
of  at  least  one  such  “  gag  ”  in  this  very  scene.  I  refer  to  the 
gravedigger’s  “  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  fetch  me  a  stoup  of 
liquor.”  In  the  earlier  quarto  the  words  are  :  “  Goe,  get  thee  in 
and  fetch  me,”  &c.,  without  any  mention  of  “Yaughan.”  Who 
was  “Yaughan  ”  ?  The  editors  of  Shakespeare  threw  no  light  till 
a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  a  few  years  ago,  pointed  out 
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that  next  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  at  Bankside,  there  happened  to 
be  a  notorious  foreign  ale-house  keeper,  whose  name  was  “Johan,” 
or  Yohan.  He  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  comedy  of 
Ben  Jonson,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  was  sufficiently 
well  known  to  the  “  groundlings  ”  at  the  Globe  to  raise  a  roar  of 
laughter  when  his  establishment  was  referred  to  ;  all  the  more  so 
because  the  play  concerned  not  Bankside  in  Elizabethan  days 
but  Denmark  in  the  remote  past.  This  absurd  device  for  setting 
on  “  a  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  ”  appears,  it  will  be 
observed,  in  the  folio,  for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  which  Heminge 
and  Condell  so  mistakenly  vouch.  Can  any  one  believe  that  it 
came  from  the  hand  that  penned  the  instructions  to  the  players  ? 
If  not,  shall  our  reverence  for  the  text  forbid  us  to  reject  two 
casual  allusions  bearing  on  Hamlet’s  age  which  are  contradicted 
by  numerous  other  references,  direct  and  indirect,  and  are  incon¬ 
sistent  both  with  the  facts  and  the  spirit  of  the  story  ? 


The  Old  French  Stage. 

By  Henri  Van  Laun. 

rT'HE  “Annals  of  the  French  Stage”*  should  be  interesting 
to  Englishmen,  for  the  dramatic  authors  of  France  have 
for  many  centuries  been  laid  under  contribution  by  dramatists 
of  other  nations,  and,  it  is  even  whispered,  have  not  ceased  to  do 
so  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  part  of  these  “Annals”  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  and  is  pre-eminently  a  readable  book,  as 
amusing  and  interesting  as  a  good  novel,  and,  as  this  article  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  give  in  an  epitomized  form  the  substance  of 
these  volumes  without  their  charm  of  style  or  excellence  of  criti¬ 
cism,  I  trust  that  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  will  have  recourse 
to  the  original  work,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  this  summary. 

The  “Annals”  go  over  much  new  ground,  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned  ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  light  thrown  of  late 

*  “  Annals  of  the  French  Stage  from  its  Origin  (a.d.  789)  to  the  Death  of  Racine 
(a.d.  1699).”  By  Frederick  Hawkins.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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years  on  the  development  of  French  dramatic  literature,  “  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  this  country,  at  least  on  anything 
like  a  comprehensive  scale,  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
theatre  in  Paris.”  These  volumes  partly  redeem  this  deficiency  ; 
all  their  statements  have  been  carefully  verified  by  the  author,  who 
also  has  inquired  into  opinions  of  questionable  soundness,  and 
even  given  an  analysis  of  every  important  play  he  has  criticized  ; 
whilst  quite  as  much  prominence  is  given  to  dramatists  and  their 
literary  efforts  as  to  actors  and  their  work. 

The  French  appear  to  have  been  a  theatrical  nation  almost 
from  the  very  dawn  of  their  existence  as  an  independent  people. 
They  attended  in  crowds  the  representations  of  mysteries  and 
sacred  dramas,  and  keenly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  minstrels 
who  wandered  from  town  to  town  and  visited  many  a  feudal  castle, 
everywhere  singing  their  tuneful  lays,  and  receiving  substantial 
rewards  from  noble  and  commoner.  Later  on,  the  Trouveres 
and  Troubadours  successively  took  up  the  lyre,  the  former  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  where  the  masculine  Langue  d’Oil  had  struck 
root,  and  the  latter  under  the  softer  skies  of  the  south,  where  the 
Langue  d’Oc,  a  tongue  resembling  Italian  rather  than  French, 
was  spoken. 

The  religious  plays  were  sometimes  acted  in  various  churches, 
but  generally  on  a  stage  specially  erected  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  had  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  child’s  doll’s-house,  or 
of  a  modern  theatre,  with  the  present  stage  peopled  with  spectators, 
and  the  dress  circle  and  upper  boxes  for  scenic  representation. 
The  uppermost  story  was  supposed  to  be  the  celestial  regions, 
where  the  Father  sat  in  state,  supported  by  personified  virtues, 
such  as  Justice,  Pity,  Hope,  and  a  choir  of  angels  and  archangels. 
There  was  also,  generally,  an  organ,  which,  in  later  times,  was 
replaced  by  an  orchestra.  Underneath  Heaven,  in  what  is  now 
called  the  dress-circle,  was  the  earth  ;  and  the  present  pit  repre¬ 
sented  the  bottomless  pit,  where  Satan  and  his  imps  played  all 
the  pranks  which  became  their  evil  reputation,  and  writhed  in 
impotent  envy  at  every  sign  of  a  miracle  above.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  ladder  to  connect  this  tripartite  scenic  arrangement, 
which  was  much  easier  of  descent  than  of  ascent.  Of  all  sacred 
dramas  none  was  more  generally  acted  than  “  The  Mystery  of 
the  Passion,”  and  Mr.  Hawkins  says  rightly  :  “  It  soon  won  the 
heart  of  society  at  large.  No  incident  of  a  play  relating  to  the 
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life  of  the  Redeemer  could  have  become  wearisome  by  repetition  ; 
and  the  scene  on  Calvary,  intensely  realistic  in  treatment,  was 
witnessed  with  an  emotion  which,  softened  as  it  may  have  been 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  ultimate  triumph,  must  have  exceeded 
that  aroused  by  any  masterpiece  of  Greek  tragedy  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  marble  theatre  at  Athens.  Some  parts  of  the 
Mystery  may  now  seem  irreverent  and  perilously  droll,  but  the 
sacredness  of  its  subject  and  surroundings  probably  sufficed  to 
check  any  tendency  to  mirth.” 

At  a  later  period  the  histrionic  art  was  no  longer  confined  to 
ecclesiastics  and  to  a  certain  class  of  scholars,  endowed  with 
leisure  and  culture.  The  artizans  of  the  large  towns  took  to 
following  the  stage  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  incomes,  even 
if  they  did  not  adopt  it  as  an  exclusive  profession.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  corporation  or  “  Confrerie  de  la 
Passion,”  as  it  was  called,  which  seems  to  have  laid  by  some 
money,  built  a  theatre,  on  which  it  generally  performed  religious 
dramas  ;  but  when,  some  time  afterwards,  theatrical  companies, 
such  as  the  “  Enfants  Sans-Souci  ”  and  the  “  Clercs  de  la 
Basoche,”  who  contented  themselves  with  playing  farces  and 
soties,  drew  large  crowds  away  from  them,  the  “  Confrerie  ”  sought 
to  bring  them  back  by  condescending  to  buffoonery  and  burlesque, 
and  ended  by  coalescing  with  the  “  Enfants  Sans-Souci.” 

The  theatre  made  great  strides  in  France,  and  also  played  a 
notable  part  in  cultivating  the  tastes  of  the  people.  The  in¬ 
fluence  was  mutual,  for  if  the  PTench  character  was  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  sharpened  by  the  stage,  it  was  from  the  national 
characteristics  themselves  that  its  peculiarities  were  in  the  first 
instance  impressed  upon  it.  There  was  not  much  in  the  drama 
preceding  the  Renaissance  which  clearly  exhibited  the  speciali¬ 
ties  of  the  French  nation  and  its  literary  value  ;  but  there  was, 
at  all  events,  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  what  was  to  follow. 
There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  growth  of  that  luxuriant 
genius  which  was  to  produce  and  inspire  a  Corneille,  a  Racine, 
and  a  MolRre,  and  which  eventually  was  to  make  France  the 
home  of  the  didactic  drama,  and  of  the  comedy  of  manners, 
but  the  seed  was  sown  from  which  the  rich  harvest  was  to  be 
gathered. 

Only  one  play  which  preceded  the  Renaissance  remains  to  be 
noticed — namely,  the  “  Farce  de  Pathelin,”  of  which  the  author  is 
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unknown,  and  which  Brueys  and  Palaprat  remodelled  and  brought 
out  again,  with  great  success,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Pathelin,  a  lawyer,  a  literary  descendant  of  “  Reynard 
the  Fox,”  and  the  ancestor  of  “  Mascarille  and  Scapin,”  wants  to 
cheat  a  certain  draper,  Guillaume  Joceaume,  out  of  some  cloth, 
in  order  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  his  wife.  In  vain  he  tries  to 
cajole  the  honest  tradesman  and  praises  the  beauty  of  his  wares  ; 
the  draper  will  give  no  credit  ;  but  at  last  the  advocate  invites 
him  to  come  to  his  house  to  supper,  and  then  our  shopkeeper 
relents  and  gives  up  the  cloth.  He  never  sees  his  cloth  again, 
nor  receives  any  payment  for  it  ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards, 
the  draper  recognizes  in  court  Pathelin,  as  the  advocate  of  a 
shepherd  who  had  robbed  him  of  some  sheep,  the  poor  fellow 
gets  bewildered,  loses  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  mixes  up 
the  lost  cloth  with  the  lost  sheep.  The  judge  endeavours  to  keep 
on  recalling  him  to  the  point,  whilst  the  guilty  shepherd,  in 
answer  to  his  master’s  accusation,  and  following  the  advice  of 
Pathelin,  only  bleats  like  a  sheep  ;  so  that  finally  the  judge  dis¬ 
misses  the  suit.  When  the  advocate,  however,  asks  his  client  for 
his  fee,  the  too  apt  pupil  only  pays  him  with  another  bleating,  and 
this  is  the  moral  of  the  farce. 

The  development  of  the  drama  in  France  was  synchronous  with 
the  development  of  song,  and  the  Muse  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
walked  step  by  step  with  the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry.  The  earliest 
plays  of  Jodelle  were  acted  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  years 
when  Joachim  du  Bellay  printed  his  “  Defense  et  Illustration  de 
la  langue  francaise,”  and  Ronsard  the  first  edition  of  his  poems. 
Etienne  Jodelle  was  less  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
write  his  “  Cleopatre  Captive/’  and  this  tragedy  was  followed  by 
“  Didon  ”  and  “l’Eugene,”  a  genuine  comedy,  of  which  an  epi¬ 
curean  abbe  is  the  hero  ;  whilst  Robert  Gamier,  who  wrote  a  little 
later,  showed  great  inventive  force,  and  in  his  tragedies — imitated 
from  Seneca,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides — displayed  at  least  the 
art  of  keeping  up  a  dialogue. 

Many  of  the  plays  of  that  time  were  acted  in  the  court-yards 
of  palaces  or  mansions,  and  such  yards  were  by  no  means  badly 
suited  for  the  representation  of  performances  which  aimed  at 
literary  merit  more  than  at  dramatic  force.  There  would  be  room 
for  the  erection  of  a  spacious  stage,  and  for  all  the  conveniences 
for  a  company  of  ambitious  amateurs,  who  often  had  royalty  and 
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the  court  among  their  spectators.  On  three  sides  of  the  spacious 
square  the  boxes  were  represented  by  the  windows  of  the  various 
stories,  whence  its  occupants  could  enjoy  the  play  at  their  ease. 
Luxury  had  made  sufficient  advance,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  enable  persons  of  wealth  and  rank  keenly  to  appreciate 
the  pleasure  of  lounging  for  two  or  three  hours,  on  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  on  soft  cushions,  idly  looking  on  at  the  exhibition  of  a 
well-written,  well-acted  comedy  or  tragedy,  whilst,  no  doubt,  there 
was  painted  scenery  of  a  more  or  less  picturesque  kind  on  the 
stage. 

During  the  eighty  years  intervening  between  the  beginning  of 
Jodelle  and  that  of  Pierre  Corneille,  only  a  few  names  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  amongst  which  those  of  Hardi  and  Mairet  are  the 
most  pre-eminent.  The  first  “  was  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  the 
non-classical  drama  from  the  moment  he  took  up  his  pen,  and  put 
his  trust  in  action  rather  than  narration  but  finally  “  merged  the 
poet  and  the  artist  in  the  playwright.”  Mairet’s  tragedies, 
“  Chrisd'ide  et  Armand  ”  and  “  La  Silvie,”  were  shaped  after  a 
more  classical  model,  and  his  “  Sophonisbe  ” — which  is  considered 
one  of  his  best — is  professedly  written  after  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle.  Jean  Rotrou  wrote  some  tragedies  about  the  same 
time,  and  his  “  Venceslas  ”  is  even  now  admired  for  its  powerful 
diction. 

When  Pierre  Corneille  appeared,  France  recognized  the  dramatist 
for  whom  it  had  been  so  patiently  waiting.  The  age  had  been 
an  age  of  licence,  chiefly  among  those  classes  upon  whom  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  neo-classical  refinement  had  not  yet  exerted  their 
influence.  But  Corneille  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  audiences  over  whom  his  polished  dramas  cast  their  spell. 
He  became  the  true  creator 'of  French  dramatic  art,  and  wrote  a 
goodly  number  of  tragedies  and  several  comedies,  of  which  one, 
“  le  Menteur,”  still  holds  the  stage.  “  Imaginative  force,  grandeur 
and  piercing  vigour  of  thought,  unfailing  grasp  of  character,  a 
high  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect — all  these  qualities  are  largely 
present  in  his  work.  But,”  continues  Mr.  Hawkins,  “  it  is 
lamentable  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  won  over  to  the 
side  of  the  classicists,  for  his  new  faith,  if  not  dissonant  with  his 
genius,  certainly  hampered  him  in  his  choice  of  materials,  dimin¬ 
ished  the  breadth  and  force  of  his  painting,  and  led  him  into  more 
or  less  offensive  improbability.” 
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What  Corneille  did  for  tragedy  Moliere  did  for  comedy.  French 
nature  was  precisely  fitted  to  produce  and  to  enjoy  the  loftiest 
style  of  character-comedy,  but  until  he  made  his  appearance  it  had 
never  been  provided  with  what  it  required.  This  high  style  of 
comedy  had  to  be  intermixed  with  a  good  many  farces  to  make 
it  go  down.  Moliere  placed  on  the  stage  nearly  all  human  pas¬ 
sions  which  lend  themselves  to  comedy  or  farce  ;  his  verse  has 
none  of  the  stiffness  of  the  ordinary  French  rhyme,  and,  as  well  as 
prose,  becomes  in  his  hands  a  delightful  medium  for  sparkling 
sallies,  bitter  sarcasms,  and  well-sustained  and  sprightly  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  his  fools  are  never  over  witty,  his  buffoons  too  grotesque, 
his  men  of  wit  too  anxious  to  display  their  smartness,  his  fine 
gentlemen  too  fond  of  immodest  and  ribald  talk.  The  “  Annals  ” 
also  clearly  show — and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  essayed — the  origin  and  progress  of  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  French  clergy  towards  the  stage,  and  how  the  indignation 
aroused  by  the  riteless  burial  of  Moliere  provided  fresh  fuel  to  the 
anti-clerical  spirit  which,  later  on,  under  the  name  of  “  Voltairism/'’ 
tore  down  the  Church  at  the  Revolution. 

Racine,  the  rival  of  Corneille  as  a  dramatist,  and  whose  only 
comedy,  “  Les  Plaideurs,’"’  is  still  sometimes  acted,  is,  above  all,  the 
painter  of  love,  and  to  the  delineation  of  that  passion  he  sacrifices 
nearly  everything,  except,  of  course,  in  his  two  sacred  dramas, 
“Athalie”  and  “  Esther.”  The  upwelling  of  our  emotions  on  behold¬ 
ing  one  of  his  tragedies  is  different  from  the  storm  of  feelings  that 
sweeps  over  us  when  we  witness  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays;  but 
Racine’s  heroines,  Hermione,  Roxane,  Berenice,  Eryphile,  Phedre, 
stand  out  on  his  dramatic  canvas,  whilst  his  heroes  are  mere 
puppets,  who  allow  themselves  languidly  to  be  worshipped,  and  the 
confidants  and  other  secondary  characters  are  lay  figures,  only  fit  to 
appear  under  a  portico,  and  to  listen  to  explanations,  or  give  a  cue 
to  the  principal  characters.  In  order  to  understand  Racine  well, 
we  must  understand  the  age  and  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  this 
knowledge  is  made  easy  by  Mr.  Hawkins’  excellent  work,  in 
which  the  plots  of  every  comedy  and  tragedy  of  any  note,  and  of 
no  note  at  all,  are  faithfully  delineated  ;  and  not  alone  those  of 
the  “  Grand  Monarque,’’  but  those  from  the  very  dawn  of  the 
French  drama  up  to  the  death  of  Racine  are  carefully  described. 
The  amount  of  reading  the  author  must  have  gone  through  before 
he  sat  down  to  compose  these  two  volumes  is  something  terrible 
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to  think  of,  for  there  exists  no  other  history  of  the  French  stage 
at  once  so  exhaustive,  trustworthy,  and  readable. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  admirable  book  is  devoted  to  an 
imaginary  visit  to  the  Confedie  Frangaise  on  a  certain  winter’s 
afternoon  of  the  year  1697— 1698,  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
or  about  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  performance, 
whilst  some  fictitious  personages  discourse  on  their  walk  thither 
about  the  growth  of  public  taste  and  the  classical  form  it  has 
adopted.  “Crossing  the  Pont-Neuf,  which  now  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fair,  they  halt  for  a  moment  or  two  to  see  the  hoary 
towers  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  the  radiance  of 
cloudless  sunset,”  and  arrive  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre.  The  scene  outside,  the 
audience  within,  the  privileged  spectators  on  the  stage,  the  finely 
painted  scenery,  the  dresses  of  the  period,  and  even  the  style  of 
declamation  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
new  tragedy  are  carefully  portrayed.  We  are  taken  behind 
the  scenes  and  mix  with  the  brilliant  throng  of  well-dressed  men 
of  rank,  and  gaily  bedizened  actors  and  actresses,  in  the  foyer  of 
the  theatre,  afterwards  enjoy  our  supper  at  the  Cafe  Procope, 
a  kind  of  Parisian  Wills’s  coffee-house,  and  on  our  way  homewards 
converse  about  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  our  amusement 
much  more  refined  and  healthier  than  many  then  in  vogue.  We 
are  also  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  old  Baron, 
Mdlles.  Champmele,  Beaubourg,  and  other  players,  to  the  Abbe 
Brueys,  Pradon,  Regnard,  Racine,  Boileau,  Campistron,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  eminent  men,  whom  we  behold  in  our  mind’s  eye,  as 
living,  as  discursive  and  as  boisterous  as  people  generally  are  when 
beholding  a  new  piece.  This  delightful  and  well-written  chapter 
forms  a  complete  and  perfect  picture  of  a  first  night  in  1698,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
entire  French  stage. 

What  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  book  for  students  of  dra¬ 
matic  history,  is  a  complete  index,  as  well  as  an  elaborate  chron¬ 
ology,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  all  dramas,  comedies, 
and  farces  written  in  France,  however  unimportant  they  may  have 
been,  and  of  its  authors  as  well,  during  the  entire  period  to  which 
these  two  volumes  refer.  It  is  by  far  the  longest  and  most  correct 
list  yet  brought  out,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  compiler. 
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A  Plea  from  Poppy  Land. 


[To  the  author  of  “  A  Midsummer  Holiday.”] 

SING  of  our  Poppy  Land,  my  master,  sing  ! 

Sing  of  our  summer  fields  in  deathless  rhyme  ! 
Thou  hast  the  harp,  thou  hast  the  voice  to  fling 
Its  tune  in  triumph  of  recorded  time  ! 

Sing  of  our  cliffs  that  overlook  the  sand  ! 

Sing  of  our  mother,  the  green-girdled  sea  ! 

Sing  of  the  light  that  lingers  on  the  land ! 

Sing  of  the  love  that  was  and  is  to  be  ! 

Oh  !  Master,  sing  of  Love  !  thou  hast  the  heart, 

For  thou  hast  told  of  daytime  and  of  death  ! 

Thou  hast  shed  tears  for  lovers  that  depart, 

Awaiting  time  that  saith  and  gainsayeth. 

Sing  of  immortal  Love  !  exhibiting 

Our  rose-girt  cottage  shadowed  by  the  mill. 

Go  forth  into  our  moonlight  once,  and  sing 
Of  Life,  of  Love,  of  God’s  triumphant  will ! 


C.  S. 


Last  year,  1883. 


Mr.  Irving’s  Second  American 


Boston,  November  5. 


HE  great  disadvantage  of  monthly  letters  from  a  strange 


country  is  that  your  impressions  of  yesterday  make  those 
of  last  month  exceedingly  dim.  My  mind  is  full  of  Boston — the 
Bostonians  would  be  very  much  astonished  if  it  were  not — And  it 
is  hard  to  flog  the  memory  for  ideas  about  the  places  we  have 
visited  since  I  wrote  from  Canada’s  London  early  in  October.  I 
have  a  vision  of  Hamilton,  where  Mr.  Irving  played  “Louis  XI.” 
for  one  night,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
theatre  without  having  one’s  elbow  twitched  by  somebody  who 
wanted  an  order.  I  remember,  too,  the  strange  array  of  equipages, 
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which  served  to  illustrate  the  whole  history  of  carriage-building 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  also  the  crowd  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  who  stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  luxury.  And 
I  remember  very  pleasantly  the  polite  negro  who  took  the  checks 
at  the  door,  and  the  little  negro  boy,  his  son,  who  took  the  coats, 
and  the  little  negro  girl,  his  daughter,  who  took  the  shawls,  and 
the  exceeding  neatness  and  propriety  of  the  whole  family  circle. 
It  is  too  much  the  custom  in  this  country  to  despise  and  even 
revile  the  coloured  race,  but  I  have  seen  the  patience  and  gravity 
of  Sambo  severely  tried,  and  have  almost  invariably  found  him 
intelligent  and  urbane.  When  a  prominent  member  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  staff  tried  to  lunch  at  Hamilton  on  devilled  ham  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  cayenne  pepper  and  capsicums,  and  drove  him 
in  agony  from  the  room  after  the  first  mouthful,  Sambo  stood  as 
solemn  as  a  judge.  But  my  chief  recollection  of  Hamilton 
belongs  to  another  phase  of  life.  Taking  a  short  stroll  from  the 
theatre,  I  came  upon  a  shop  where  an  auctioneer  on  a  plank  was 
in  the  last  throe  of  parting  with  a  “  silver  plated  cruet-stand  ”  for 
90  cents.  This  agony  over,  he  took  up  a  small  volume,  and  said, 
“  Gentlemen,  this  is  John  Bunyan’s  ‘  Holy  War.’  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  work  written  by  John  Bunyan,  and  called  ‘The  Holy  War.’ 
Any  bid  ?  ”  There  was  a  dead  silence.  “  What !  No  bid  for  the 
‘  Holy  War  ! 3  I’ve  looked  into  it,  and  I’ll  swear  it  was  written 
by  J.  Bunyan.”  Still  nobody  spoke.  “  See  here,”  said  the 
auctioneer  with  a  desperate  effort.  “  It  goes  home  to  your  con¬ 
sciences,  I  guess.”  “Let’s  look  at  it,”  remarked  a  vacuous  youth 
timidly.  He  took  hold  of  the  book  as  if  it  were  a  hot  cinder, 
and  said,  “  Five  cents.”  “  Take  it !  ”  shrieked  the  auctioneer. 
“  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  terrible  business.”  And  he  sat  down  and 
wiped  his  brow.  This  exhausts  my  memory  of  Hamilton.  Stay  ; 
it  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded  that  some  enterprising  advertisers 
of  that  town  have  invented  the  “  Ellen  Terry  Stove”  and  the 
“  Henry  Irving  Safe  Cure.”  Hamilton  ought  to  be  happy  in  being 
cured  of  all  ailments  by  Mr.  Irving  and  warmed  by  Miss  Terry. 
Nor  should  travellers  who  propose  to  visit  Hamilton  be  unprepared 
for  the  warning  in  one  of  the  hotels  :  “  Don’t  blow  out  the  gas.” 
This  injunction  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  directions  to  turn  the 
tap  at  right  angles  with  the  pipe ;  but  whether  the  visitors  who 
have  a  habit  of  blowing  out  the  gas  would  grasp  the  significance 
of  right  angles  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
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“  If  you  would  view  Toronto  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  electric  light.” 


Such,  with  all  respect  to  Melrose  Abbey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  my  chief  impression  of  this  Canadian  city.  So  profuse  is  the 
electric  light  in  Toronto,  and  indeed  in  every  city  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  that  you  imagine  that  the  great  problem  of 
cheapening  the  cost  of  this  form  of  illumination  must  have  been 
solved.  I  have  seen  the  electric  light  in  the  smallest  of  shops 
and  the  shabbiest  of  by-ways.  Yet  the  expense  is  admittedly 
three  times  that  of  gas,  except  in  factories,  where  the  steam  power 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  electricity  is  in  ordinary  use.  I 
am  told  that  the  electric  light  in  the  American  cities  is  a  great 
moral  agent,  for  it  sheds  such  a  radiance  into  the  slums  that 
crime  and  vice  are  afraid  to  show  their  heads.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  gain  in  picturesqueness  by  the  use  of  this  illumination  is 
undeniable.  America  is  the  land  of  brilliant  skies,  and  the  effect 
of  the  electric  lamps  against  the  glorious  tints  of  the  early  evening 
would  alone  suffice  to  impress  Toronto  ineffaceably  in  the  memory 
of  the  stranger. 

There  are  some  handsome  public  buildings  in  Toronto,  notably 
Osgood  Hall,  the  seat  of  justice,  where  I  found  a  Bribery  Com¬ 
mission  in  session.  The  court-rooms  are  for  the  most  part  airy, 
spacious,  and  well  lighted,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
old  courts  at  Westminster.  Some  excellent  pictures  of  departed 
legal  worthies  adorn  thelob  by  walls,  and,  when  the  portraits  of 
living  luminaries  come  to  be  painted,  no  little  interest  should 
attach  to  those  of  two  judges  who  sit  in  the  same  court,  the  one 
with  a  wooden  arm  and  the  other  with  a  wooden  leg.  Here  I  met 
a  well-informed  citizen  who  talked  politics,  and  told  me,  amongst 
other  things,  that  Jamaica  was  anxious  to  form  part  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  There  is  more  trade  between  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
especially  in  sugar  and  fish,  than  between  the  island  and  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire  ;  so  the  suggestion  of  incorporating  Jamaica 
with  the  larger  colony,  novel  as  it  may  seem  to  most  people  at 
home,  is  not  extravagant. 

But  all  this  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing.  Let  me  say 
without  fear  of  dispute  that  Toronto  gave  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Terry  a  repetition  of  the  hearty  welcome  they  received  in  this  city 
some  months  before.  The  greatest  attraction  here  was  “  Hamlet,” 
which  was  played  to  an  overflowing  audience.  It  was  Friday 
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night,  and  Friday  night  is  gallery  night  with  an  important  and 
rather  noisy  section  of  the  community  who  never  visit  the  theatre 
except  on  Friday,  and  never  sit  anywhere  but  in  the  gallery.  To 
sing  songs  which  are  not  of  Araby  is  the  chief  delight  of  these 
playgoers,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  audience  has  any  objection  to  the 
ditties,  they  must  overmaster  it  as  they  may.  The  same  repertory 
was  played  at  Toronto  as  at  Montreal,  to  the  no  small  profit, 
material  as  well  as  intellectual,  of  many — if  one  may  judge  from 
the  experience  of  a  barber  who  shaved  a  member  of  the  company 
on  the  last  morning.  He  lingered  over  his  work  in  an  unusually 
loving  manner,  till  the  actor  asked  him  whether  the  operation 
would  take  all  day.  “  I  should  like  to  shave  all  of  you  all  day,” 
said  the  barber  in  a  burst  of  ecstasy.  The  secret  of  this  excite¬ 
ment  was  that  he  had  turned  speculator,  and  made  120  dollars  by 
retailing  tickets.  He  had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
drama  than  an  eminent  personage  of  whom  an  amusing  story  is 
told  at  Toronto.  He  was  visiting  a  house  where  there  were  so 
many  guests  that,  as  he  was  a  late  comer,  there  was  no  place  for 
him  to  sleep  in  except  a  stage  which  was  used  for  private  thea¬ 
tricals.  Here  a  bed  was  fixed,  and  the  great  man  retired  to 
rest  surrounded  by  trophies  of  the  mimic  world.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  drop  scene  fell  upon  his  feet,  and  the  whole 
house  was  thrown  into  a  commotion  by  his  alarm.  This,  I 
believe,  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  performed  in  modern 
comedy. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that,  shortly  before  Mr.  Irving’s 
arrival  at  Toronto,  a  German,  who  was  advertized  as  a  pupil  of 
“  the  great  English  tragedian,”  had  given  a  lecture  on  “  Satan  and 
the  hosts  of  heaven  falling  into  hell.”  This  was  part  of  a  religious 
service  on  Sunday  evening  ;  but,  after  midnight,  the  entertainment 
lapsed  into  a  foot-race  between  male  and  female  pedestrians.  I 
cannot  give  the  name  of  Mr.  Irving's  pupil,  as  it  was  modestly 
concealed  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  heard  of  again.  At  any  rate,  I 
trust  he  is  more  popular  in  Canada  than  the  English  sparrow, 
against  which  a  regular  campaign  is  waged  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  colonial  ornithologists  that 
the  imported  sparrow  does  infinite  mischief  by  driving  away  native 
birds.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  thin  the  sparrow  population 
by  shooting  ;  but  as  the  colonial  marksmen  could  not  hit  the  birds, 
this  expedient  was  abandoned,  and  the  sparrows  showed  a  malicious 
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exultation  by  assembling  in  great  numbers  to  watch  the  pigeon¬ 
shooting  matches.  It  is  proposed  now  to  kill  the  invader  by 
means  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  a  committee  of  ornithologists 
are  willing  to  give  the  engine  a  trial.  I  have  a  conviction  that 
the  sparrow  will  be  victorious,  and  that  his  tyranny  will  inflame 
that  resentment  which  seems  to  burn  in  some  colonial  breasts 
against  Downing  Street. 

Leaving  Toronto,  the  Lyceum  company  journeyed  to  Buffalo  by 
way  of  Niagara.  There  is  much  in  Canadian  scenery  that  reminds 
one  of  England,  and  the  trees  and  meadows  would  often  transport 
the  imagination  back  to  Kent,  but  for  the  tree  stumps  that  dot 
the  verdure,  showing  where  the  woodman  has  not  spared  that 
tree,  and  the  fences,  which  are  composed  of  stumps  and  roots, 
fantastically  intertwined. 

All  thought  of  other  lands  is  dispelled,  however,  by  the  first 
sight  of  Niagara.  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.  I  have 
heard  of  people  who  have  had  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  their 
first  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  If  grandeur  of  height  is  alone  ex¬ 
pected,  that  disappointment  may  be  natural  enough.  The  Falls 
of  Montmorenci  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  Niagara  ; 
but  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  which  pours  over  the  ledges 
of  the  -Horse-shoe  Fall,  twenty  feet  thick,  the  hillocks  of  foam  far 
above  the  cataract  which  run  an  eternal  race  for  the  abyss,  the 
surging  chaos  below,  then  the  strange  and  sudden  calm  of  the 
waters,  which  preserve  a  deadly  stillness,  till  just  beyond  the 
bridge  they  spring  forward  again  to  the  Rapids  and  the  Whirl¬ 
pool — all  these  are  marvels  which  no  words  can  describe.  The 
spot  where  Webb  threw  up  his  arm  in  his  dying  effort  is  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  turmoil.  The  waves  seem  possessed  by  a  horrible 
frenzy,  and  it  is  incredible  that  Webb  really  believed  that  he 
could  survive  such  an  ordeal.  But  it  is  also  a  wonder  that  he  got 
so  far  without  being  beaten  into  utter  helplessness.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  this  dreadful  torrent  rushing  through  a  chasm 
— which  is  made  all  the  more  weird  by  the  solemn  trees  which 
descend  to  the  brink,  grim  and  silent  spectators  of  the  everlasting 
tumult  of  waters — can  form  any  idea  of  the  horror  which  fills  the 
mind  when  one  sees  this  place,  where  a  man  gave  his  life  for 
notoriety.  Yet  a  little  farther,  where  the  sudden  bend  of  the 
river  and  the  meeting  of  many  currents  form  the  Whirlpool,  there 
is  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 


* 


“If  I  go  into  a  shop  shabby,  the  counter  skipper  treats  me  familiar,  pre-aps 
’aughty.  If  I  wear  new  broad  cloih,  he  calls  me  '  Sir.’  There  you  have  it  in  a 
nutshell. " 

Our  Roys. 
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turbulence  of  the  Rapids.  The  philosopher  who  sits  on  a  stone, 
and  throws  into  the  water  bits  of  wood  which  the  conflict  of 
countless  eddies  keeps  in  one  place  till  they  are  suddenly  snatched 
away  by  the  current,  may  construct  some  very  edifying  analogies 
of  human  life  ;  but  the  lesson  of  one  man’s  suicidal  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  Nature  is  evidently  lost  upon  the  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  trade  on  Niagara.  They  suppose  that  a  visitor’s 
chief  ambition  is  to  be  photographed  with  his  “  back  to  the 
Falls  ;  ”  and  just  where  Webb  was  drowned  you  are  confronted 
by  a  tag-rag  tourist,  who  is  simpering  on  a  picture  with  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  the  universe  as  a  background  to  'his  folly. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  use  made  of  Webb’s  name.  You  are  invited 
to  inspect  “  Mrs.  Captain  Webb’s  Bazaar,”  where  the  woman 
whose  husband  met  a  dreadful  death  is  employed  to  sell  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  tragic  scene.  There  are  many  sad  ways  of  making 
a  living  in  our  melancholy  world,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  overtop 
the  infinite  of  shame. 

We  found  Buffalo  alive  with  processions,  bunting,  and  all  the 
symbols  of  an  American  election.  Moreover,  the  city  was  full  of 
Knights  Templars,  who  marched  and  paraded  day  and  night  to 
beat  of  drum  and  squeak  of  fife.  Music  is  not  the  strong 
point  of  popular  demonstrations  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
terribly  disproportionate  amount  of  drumming,  and  one  authority 
I  have  consulted  tells  me  that  during  the  war  the  people  thought 
that  drums  were  much  more  in  keeping  with  a  great  national  enter¬ 
prise  than  any  other  instrument.  But  another  authority  takes  a 
less  poetical  view  of  the  matter,  and  assures  me  that  the  expense  of 
regular  bands  in  the  war  was  found  unendurable.  This  may  be 
so,  but  why  the  Americans  should  therefore  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  tolerable  music  in  their 
streets  I  do  not  know.  Nor  is  the  pictorial  element  very 
striking.  As  drums  were  thought  serious  during  the  war,  I 
suppose  that  any  uniforms,  however  unbecoming,  are  regarded 
as  impressive  in  a  procession.  Perhaps  an  American  would 
answer  me  and  say  that  his  countrymen  care  little  for  suits  and 
trappings,  and  very  much  for  the  earnestness  with  which  parades 
and  processions  are  inspired.  The  Knights  Templars  were  cer¬ 
tainly  earnest  for  the  most  part,  and  seemed  a  fine  body  of  men, 
although  cocked  hats  and  ostrich  plumes  looked  strange  on  the 
majority  of  them  ;  but  there  was  not  so  much  earnestness  in  the 
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political  procession  that  some  rational  ideas  of  colour  might  not 
have  improved  their  appearance. 

If  there  was  any  fear  that  Mr.  Irving  would  not  hold  his  own 
against  the  political  distractions,  it  was  set  at  rest  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  Buffalo.  Playgoers  there  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
higher  drama,  and  Mr.  Irving  has  never  played  to  more  responsive 
and  appreciative  audiences.  One  of  the  local  critics  indulged  in 
a  rhapsody  from  which  I  learned  that  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  had  rung  the  knell  of  “  gibbery-gosh,”  a 
phrase  which  was  supposed  to  describe  very  much  of  the  dramatic 
entertainment  usually  given  in  Buffalo.  But  there  was  one 
patriot  who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  new  idols.  The 
acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  might  be  very  delightful  to 
those  who  were  ready  to  “fawn  on  everything  British,”  but  they 
could  not  beguile  him  from  his  allegiance  to  everything  American. 
Well,  I  am  sufficiently  unpatriotic  to  say  that  more  admirably 
constructed  theatres  than  those  I  have  seen  in  America  are  not  to 
be  found  at  home.  The  Grand  Opera  House  at  Buffalo  is  not  an 
exceptionally  good  theatre  for  this  country.  There  are  scores 
like  it,  and  yet  I  wonder  of  how  many  theatres  in  England  it 
can  be  said  that  the  seats  are  comfortable,  that  you  reach  them 
with  ease  and  leave  them  without  confusion,  that  the  ventilation  is 
excellent,  and  the  acoustics  perfect.  But  American  superiority  in 
this  sphere  is  intelligible  when  you  consider  that  one  of  the  first 
buildings  in  a  new  town  is  a  theatre,  and  that  the  people  are  the 
most  ardent  of  playgoers  except  the  French.  The  delight  of 
Buffalo  audiences  with  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “Louis 
XI.”  was  something  to  remember. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  company  should  visit  Albany, 
but  they  went  instead  to  the  city  which  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Syracuse.  The  journey  was  remarkable*  for  the  determined 
attempt  of  the  conductor  of  the  special  train  to  heat  the  cars  in 
spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary.  English  people  who  travel  in 
this  country  have  a  natural  objection  to  be  steamed.  The 
American  is  not  happy  unless  he  is  breathing,  in  his  house,  hotel, 
or  car,  the  atmosphere  of  an  oven.  Sambo,  whose  sable  counten¬ 
ance  shines  on  you  in  the  morning  after  a  night  journey  by  train,  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  cold,  and  will  keep  the  heating  apparatus 
at  work  even  in  summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty  degrees 
in  the  shade.  In  the  hotels  you  are  nearly  suffocated,  and  some- 
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times  might  just  as  comfortably  eat  your  meals  in  a  vapour  bath. 
Athletic  young  America  shivers  in  the  slightest  breeze  ;  the 
employes  at  the  theatres  grumble  terribly  because  steam  is  inter¬ 
dicted  during  rehearsal.  Men  and  women  who  are  dried  like 
mummies  admit  that  the  system  may  have  its  drawbacks,  and  are 
even  heretical  enough  to  adopt  an  open  coal  or  wood  fire,  but  the 
idea  of  banishing  steam  never  occurs  to  them. 

The  best  compliment  I  can  pay  to  Syracuse  is  that  the 
memory  of  it  sharpens  one’s  enjoyment  of  Boston.  It  possesses 
a  boy  who  ought  to  become  famous — a  boy  who  waited  on  Mr. 
Irving  in  the  hotel  one  afternoon,  and  took  a  chair.  When  asked 
if  he  felt  tired,  he  guessed  he  did,  and  said  he  had  been  kept  up 
by  his  duties  most  of  the  night.  Mr.  Irving  politely  inquired 
whether  his  energies  were  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  a  waiter. 
The  boy  rose,  and  rested  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece,  while  he 
surveyed  the  tragedian  with  that  self-possession  which  the 
American  boy  has  in  an  abnormal  degree.  We  have  met 
several  remarkable  boys,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the  company 
has  a  story  of  their  gifts.  One  youth  was  found  on  an  elevator 
reading  the  Police  News  with  a  melancholy  countenance.  “  Any 
murders  ?  ”  asked  the  visitor.  “  Only  one,”  said  the  boy  in  a  tone 
of  deep  dejection.  “  A  man  murdered  his  sweetheart ;  that’s 
all.”  And  he  looked  as  if  life  without  many  murders  was  not 
worth  living.  The  American  boy  who  jeers  at  a  stranger  in  the 
street  is  also  peculiar.  An  English  actor  was  saluted  one  day 
with  the  exclamation,  “  Oh  you  huckleberry  dude !  ”  He  did  not 
know  what  this  meant ;  but  he  gave  the  scoffer  a  slight  cuff  on 
the  head  as  he  passed.  Instead  of  dancing  wildly  and  uttering 
shrieks  of  defiance,  as  a  London  lad  would  have  done,  the 
American  boy  stood,  with  his  hand  on  the  affronted  place,  petrified 
with  wonder  that  a  miserable  wanderer  from  worn-out  Europe 
should  have  dared  to  strike  a  free-born  American  citizen. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  prospect  of  spending  three  weeks 
in  Boston  after  a  course  of  three-nights,  and  one-night  engage¬ 
ments  and  long  railway  journeys,  was  balm  to  the  spirits  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  company.  Boston  is  indeed  a  haven  to  the  weary.  There 
is  a  restfulness  to  eye  and  ear — a  suggestion  of  a  past  deep 
enough  to  make  present  events  only  ripples  on  the  surface.  There 
are  traditions  and  associations  full  of  interest  to  every  English¬ 
man  ;  and  there  are  men  whose  wit  and  wisdom  the  world  delights 
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to  honour.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Briton  so  foolish  as  to  be 
offended  by  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill  ;  but  it  is  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  the  hill  is  an  exceedingly  small  eminence, 
and  much  more  surprising  to  learn  that  the  battle  was  actually 
fought  on  another  small  eminence  hard  by,  called  Breed's  Hill, 
now  surmounted  by  a  church.  The  mind  goes  back  to  the 
morning  when  the  British  garrison  awoke  to  find  that,  under  their 
very  noses,  a  parcel  of  audacious  Americans  had  erected  a  redoubt. 
Out  poured  the  red-coats  to  punish  this  temerity ;  but  they 
found  it  one  of  the  toughest  tasks  thay  had  ever  undertaken. 
Again  and  again  the  attack  was  repelled,  the  cool  precision  of 
the  American  riflemen  making  fearful  havoc  amongst  their  foes. 
British  valour  and  pertinacity  at  last  prevailed,  but  at  a  terrible 
cost ;  and  as  the  Americans  slowly  and  doggedly  withdrew,  they 
knew  that  the  defeat  was  only  less  glorious  than  a  victory  ;  for  it 
had  taught  them  that  they  could  hold  their  own  against  the 
might  of  England.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  death  of  all 
resentment  between  the  mother-country  and  her  revolted  colonies 
that  the  old  State  House  in  Boston  is  adorned  with  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn  fighting  for  the  crown.  This  emblem  of  British 
majesty  has  been  restored  to  its  place  in  recent  years  on  the 
ground  of  aesthetic  fitness — despite  the  protests  of  a  small  party 
who  thought  that  American  independence  was  affronted  by  such 
a  proposal.  Another  relic  of  the  past  is  the  old  South  Meeting- 
House,  on  which  is  still  inscribed  with  startling  distinctness, 
“  Desecrated  by  the  British.”  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
chapel  was  used  as  a  stable  by  British  officers  ;  but  as  it  is  now 
an  auction — or  show-room,  the  desecration  is  likely  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ated.  From  the  top  of  the  new  State  House  we  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  harbour,  where  a  band  of  daring  colonists,  disguised  as 
Indians,  boarded  British  ships  and  threw  the  cargoes  of  tea  into 
the  water.  Well,  we  have  had  a  kind  of  revenge  for  this  outrage  ; 
for  tea-making  in  America  to-day  is  a  deed  without  a  name — so 
unlike  is  the  beverage  to  anything  that  is  usually  called  tea  else¬ 
where.  Then  there  is  the  view  from  the  Long  Bridge  over  the 
Back  Bay — a'  sheet  of  water  which,  not  many  years  ago,  covered 
the  ground  on  which  the  best  quarter  of  the  city  now  stands.  The 
stranger  is  expected  to  say  that  Boston  from  this  point  looks  quite 
Venetian,  and  he  does  say  it  ;  and  is  annoyed  to  find  that  some¬ 
body  in  one  of  Mr.  Howells'  stories  said  it  before  him,  and 
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that  it  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  life.  There  is  a 
third  view  of  Boston ;  and  he  is  fortunate  who  can  stand  at  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  study-window  and  hear  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  as 
it  appears  in  sharp  outline  on  the  marvellously  clear  atmosphere. 
Despite  his  seventy-five  years,  the  “  Autocrat  ”  is  still  vigorous 
and  alert,  with  vivacity  sparkling  in  his  eye  and  in  his  speech  ; 
and  it  is  good  to  listen  while  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Californian 
who,  hearing  that  Dr.  Holmes  could  see  nine  towns  from  his 
window,  went  home  and  wrote  that  the  Doctor  must  have  seen 
nine  steeples. 

We  have  had  the  election  frenzy  at  its  full  height  during  our 
stay  in  Boston.  The  procession  business  has  dragged  itself  out 
at  wearisome  length.  Of  all  the  election  squibs,  only  one  has  any 
pretension  to  be  called  a  joke.  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  was  the 
lady  candidate  for  the  Presidency :  her  daring  enterprise  has 
exercised  the  wits  of  all  the  humorists  in  the  country.  The  chief 
idea  of  fun  is  to  dress  a  number  of  boys  in  women's  nightdresses 
and  nightcaps,  and  send  them  through  the  street,  carrying  bedroom 
candlesticks.  The  one  gleam  of  real  humour  was  the  inscription 
on  a  transparency  :  “  Where  is  your  Apollo,  Belva  dear  ?  ”  All 
this  excitement  has  distracted  attention  from  the  theatre,  and  yet 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  have  drawn  remarkbly  good  audiences. 
You  will  have  heard  before  this  of  the  extraordinary  success  of 
“  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  matinee  on  Saturday  last,  when  the 
Globe  Theatre  was  thronged  in  every  part,  and  the  receipts 
showed  a  total  of  considerably  more  than  £,700.  On  the  whole, 
the  three  weeks’  engagement  has  exceeded  the  most  favourable 
anticipations,  and  when  Mr.  Irving  returns  here  in  February,  he 
will  probably  have  a  greater  triumph.  Only  a  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ment  which  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  imagination 
could  have  won  such  a  large  measure  of  success  at  such  a  season. 
It  is  also  a  marked  proof  of  that  love  of  the  drama  which  animates 
the  whole  people.  From  the  critics,  Mr.  Irving  has  received  a 
renewed  recognition  of  the  service  which  his  imagination  and 
cultivated  taste  have  rendered  to  the  stage.  All  are  agreed  in 
praising  the  general  treatment  of  “Twelfth  Night,”  which  is  the 
chief  novelty  of  the  present  tour.  With  the  audience  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  comedy  the  night  before  last  was  a  complete 
success,  and  this  is  admitted  in  all  the  comments.  There  is  a 
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curious  difference  of  opinion  about  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio.  In 
London,  this  impersonation  was  criticized  by  some  as  too  serious, 
not  to  say  tragic.  Most  of  the  Boston  critics  think  it  has  just  the 
requisite  degree  of  seriousness  combined  with  a  very  delicate 
comedy,  but  one  of  them  roundly  affirms  that  it  is  a  “  deliberate 
burlesque.”  His  reasons  are  :  (1)  that  Mr.  Irving  wears  a  striped 
costume ;  (2)  that  in  the  scene  in  which  Malvolio  rebukes  the 
revellers,  the  end  of  his  nightcap  is  bobbed  grotesquely  up  and 
down.  Strange  to  say,  the  critic  does  not  proceed  to  condemn 
the  actor  because  (3)  he  wears  yellow  stockings,  and  because  (4) 
he  is  cross-gartered.  The  only  difference  I  perceive  is  that 
Shakespeare  has  deliberately  burlesqued  Malvolio  by  giving  him 
the  stockings  and  the  garters,  while  Mr.  Irving  is  responsible  for 
the  stripes  and  the  bobbing  nightcap. 

Miss  Terry’s  Viola  has  won  enthusiastic  appreciation,  and  in  the 
general  cast  Mr.  Wenman  as  Sir  Toby,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  as 
Sir  Andrew,  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  Clown,  Miss  Payne  as  Maria, 
and  Miss  Emery  as  Olivia  have  been  much  commended.  Mr. 
Wenmair’s  Sir  Toby  is  richly  humorous,  one  particularly  good 
point  being  the  climax  of  the  drinking  scene,  when  Sir  Toby  and 
Sir  Andrew  agree  (with  an  embrace)  that  it  is  too  late  to  go  to 
bed.  Mr.  Alexander  plays  the  small  part  of  Orsino  very  grace¬ 
fully,  but  it  is  in  such  characters  as  Bassanio  and  Nemours  that  he 
has  made  his  mark.  His  Bassanio  especially  is  highly  intelligent, 
refined  and  sympathetic,  and  his  reading  of  Antonio’s  letter  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  simple  and  manly  emotion. 

On  the  impression  created  by  Mr.  Irving  I  need  not  dwell. 
He  has  acted  with  even  more  than  his  old  power  and  intensity  in 
some  of  his  best  parts — notably  as  Hamlet,  Louis  XI.,  Shylock, 
Lesurques  and  Dubose.  Both  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  have 
asserted  all  the  supremacy  they  achieved  in  America  before  ;  and 
so  we  begin  to  turn  our  faces  towards  New  York  with  the 
pleasant  thought  that  we  shall  revisit  Boston  when  the  icicles 
hang  heavily  on  the  trees,  and  the  sleigh-bells  tinkle  merrily  over 
the  snow. 
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Tumbledown  Dick. 

Tumbledown  dick  is  dead— 

Dead  as  a  herring,  at  last ! 

People  had  often  said 

For  many  a  long  year  past, 

That  Tumbledown’s  bosom-friend,  Old  Nick, 

Tho’  mindful  of  many  other  chaps, 

(Thro’  pressure  of  business  below,  perhaps  !) 
Had  forgotten  Tumbledown  Dick. 

But  however  that  may  be, 

Dead  as  a  herring,  at  last,  is  he ; 

And  the  coroner’s  jury,  without  much  thinking, 
Arrived  at  a  verdict  easily  : 

“  Death — from  excessive  drinking.” 

The  sport  of  the  town  was  he. 

How  often  the  people  would  flock  to  see 
(Such  folk  you’ll  always  find) 

Tumbledown  Dick,  with  tottering  feet, 

Reeling  and  tacking  along  the  street, 

Like  a  ship  against  the  wind ! 

And  the  neighbours  would  nudge  each  other  then  : 
“  There’s  that  old  Dick  drunk  again  ! 

And  it’s  not  yet  noon — he’s  a  sore  bad  lot, 
Tumbledown  Dick — drunken  sot !” 

But  there  was  one,  whose  eyes  would  brim 
All  over  with  tears  of  pity  for  him, 

To  see  him  staggering  so, 

And  fallen  so  low  : 

One,  who  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand 
When  he  reeled  on  his  feet,  or  he  couldn’t  stand — 
A  friend  in  need — a  regular  brick ! 

Who  would  often  say,  with  his  eyes  a-swim : 

“  How  different  once  I  remember  him  ! 

Poor  old  Tumbledown  Dick  !  ” 

In  the  years  gone  by, 

Tumbledown  Dick  was  a  sober  man  ; 

When  Dick  was  dry, 

He  would  drain  a  dram  from  the  water-can, 

Or  drink  a  draught  from  the  river  that  ran 
His  farmhouse  nigh, 

In  the  years  gone  by. 
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Polly  was  living  in  those  bright  times  : 

And — up  to  his  last — when  the  sweet  church- chimes 
Carolled  the  birth  of  the  dying  hour, 

Old  Dick  would  gaze  at  the  grey  church-tower, 

And  say,  “  I  wouldn’t  be  living  so 
If  you  were  alive,  who  are  lying  low 
Under  the  green  church  sod, 

With  baby  upon  your  breast ! 

But  you  are  lying  at  rest — 

Rest,  that  no  sorrow  can  break,  thank  God! 

And  there’s  nothing  for  Dick  to  live  for — now  !” 

And  he,  who  had  lent  him  a  helping  hand 
When  he  reeled  on  his  feet,  or  he  couldn’t  stand, 

Had  often  seen  him,  in  sober  hours, 

Planting  a  grave  with  simple  flowers — 

Lovingly  planting,  in  dainty  plots, 

Pansies,  and  pinks,  and  forget-me-nots, 

When  Dick  was  drunk,  as  people  supposed, 

For  the  public-house  was  closed. 

And  the  neighbours  oft,  on  the  Sabbath  day, 

Would  wonder  to  find  the  grave  so  trim  : 

And  would  pause,  and  look  at  the  flowers,  and  say, 
After  their  Christian  prayer  and  hymn  : 

“  Whoever  it  is,  I’m  sure  it’s  not 
Tumbledown  Dick — drunken  sot !  ” 

But  all  is  over  and  ended  now  : 

And  the  flowers  he  set  on  the  grave  of  Poll 
Are  growing  still — where  they  sleep  below, 

Polly,  and  Baby,  and  Dick,  and  all ! 

And  the  neighbours  say  that  it  should  not  be  ; 

That  a  man  who  has  lived  a  life  as  he 
Should  sleep  alone,  in  some  unblest  place  : 

But  he  who  had  lent  him  the  helping  hand, 

When  he  reeled  on  his  feet,  or  he  couldn’t  stand, 

Had  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  grace  : 

For  he  held  that  Dick  had  a  good  true  heart, 

And  that  heaven  plays  a  pitying  part 

To  those  who  are  tried,  be  they  dead  or  quick  : 

And  if  only  because  he  set  those  flowers 
On  Polly’s  grave,  in  his  sober  hours, 

There’s  a  berth  in  heaven  for  Tumbledown  Dick ! 

Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A. 
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“THE  GRAND  MOGUL.” 


A  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  composed  by  Edmond  Audran  ;  the  English  version, 
after  Chivot  and  Duru,  by  H.  B.  Farnie. 

Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  Monday,  November  17,  1884. 


Ayala .  Mr.  Frederick  Leslie. 

Prince  Mignapour ...  Mr.  Henry  Bracy. 

The  Capitaine 

Coquelouche  ...  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt. 

Jugginsee-Lal .  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts. 


Djemma  .  Miss  Florence  St.  John. 

Sara  .  Miss  Farebrother. 

Orissa .  Miss  Clara  Graham. 

Patchouli .  Miss  Rosee  Heath. 

Bengaline .  Mdlle.  Berthe  Latour. 


EVERYBODY  who  is  anybody,  as  well  as  unnumbered  nobodies,  will 
certainly  visit  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  the  course  of  the  coming  six 
or  seven  weeks,  in  order  to  see  Miss  Florence  St.  John  tie  one  juvenile 
boa-constrictor  round  her  neck  and  another  round  her  right  arm,  after 
having  allowed  a  white  mouse  to  scuttle  up  and  down  that  shapely  member 
whilst  she  addresses  the  restless  little  creature  in  song  upon  the  congenial 
subject  of  toasted  cheese.  These  performances — which  seemed  to  me 
more  appropriate  to  a  penny  booth  in  a  country  fair  than  to  the  stage  of  a 
London  theatre — constitute  the  chief  (I  had  all  but  written  the  only) 
“situations”  of  the  new  operetta  produced  by  Mr.  Farnie  at  the  pretty 
little  house  in  Panton  Street  on  the  xythult.j  and  gave  the  “creeps,”  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  present  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  For  my  part,  I  consider  live  mice  highly  objectionable  accessories 
to  the  lyric  drama,  and  take  the  same  view  of  serpents  that  Artemus  Ward 
took  of  Indians,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  “  pizen,  wherever  met.”  By 
introducing  “  vermin  and  swarmers,”  to  borrow  a  particularly  happy  phrase 
from  the  Pecksniffian  vocabulary,  into  the  action  of  comic  opera,  Mr.  Farnie 
has  opened  up  a  wide  field  of  realistic  enterprise  to  managers  and  libret¬ 
tists,  and  encourages  us  to  look  forward  to  pieces  in  which  the  Industrious 
Fleas  will  have  a  scene  to  themselves,  or  the  robust  tenor  will  apply  real 
leeches  to  the  nape  of  the  leading  lady’s  neck,  with  words  and  music  to 
suit.  The  quaint  humours  of  the  scorpion,  or  the  tractability  of  the  centi¬ 
pede,  cannot  but  recommend  themselves  to  an  author  whose  ambition  it 
obviously  is  to  make  audiences  shudder ;  and  if  he  can  succeed  in  inducing 
any  prima  donna  to  overcome  her  natural  horror  of  the  black  beetle,  there 
is  plenty  of  good  strong  sensational  “  business  ”  to  be  got  out  of  that 
household  familiar — say,  in  a  domestic  scene  of  literally  “  thrilling  ”  in¬ 
terest  performed  to  a  tremolo  accompaniment  on  the  strings. 

Seriously,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  a  civilized  audience  to  subject  it  to  the 
distressful  anxiety  suggested  by  the  exhibition  of  a  handsome  woman — or 
of  any  woman,  for  that  matter — wearing  a  powerful  serpent  coiled  round 
her  throat,  and  feigning  to  lavish  caresses  on  its  hideous  head.  To  many 
spectators  of  both  sexes  who  attended  the  premiere  of  “  The  Great  Mogul,” 
it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  watch  Miss  St.  J  ohn  as  she,  from  time  to 
time,  hindered  her  ghastly  necklace  from  completing  its  third  coil — all  that 
was  wanted  to  endow  it  with  constrictive  force  enough  to  strangle  her  with 
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one  quick  contraction  of  its  folds — and  to  observe  how  keenly  Mr.  Leslie 
and  Miss  Farebrother  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  tear  the  loathsome  reptile 
from  her  bosom  should  it  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  dangerous  liveliness. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  serpents  are  duly  drugged  before  each  performance, 
or  that  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  an  accident.  But,  like  those  around  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  least  negligence  on  the  part  of  some  ignorant  understrapper  might 
result  in  an  appalling  calamity.  After  all,  people  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused ;  not  to  sit  quaking,  with  their  hearts  in  their  mouths,  for  several 
consecutive  minutes.  The  stage-management  of  the  Comedy  Theatre 
would  do  well  to  send  its  boa-constrictors  to  their  proper  dwelling-place, 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  to  provide  Miss  St.  John  with  a  brace  of 
mechanical  serpents  from  the  Lowther  Arcade;  they  would  be  much 
funnier,  and  therefore  more  suitable  to  a  comic-opera  “  situation  ”  than 
the  original  article,  for  which  many  people  entertain  unconquerable  disgust 
and  horror. 

Of  “  The  Great  Mogul,”  so  far  as  its  music  and  words  are  concerned, 
the  less  said  the  better.  I  have  been  told  that  M.  Audran  has  written 
several  entirely  new  numbers  for  the  English  version  of  this  operetta.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  given  himself  so  much  trouble  to  so  little 
purpose.  There  is  not  a  spontaneous  or  unaffected  melody  in  the  whole 
work,  which  is  an  ingenious  product  of  manufacture,  and  nothing  more. 
Probably  M.  Audran  “shot  his  bolt”  when  he  composed  “La  Mascotte,” 
the  prettiest  and  cleverest  operetta  of  the  post-Offenbachian  period,  and 
has  no  more  arrows  left  in  his  quiver.  Mr.  Farnie,  too,  has  displayed 
something  less  than  his  wonted  smartness  and  vivacity  in  the  libretto  of 
“  The  Great  Mogul,”  which  contains  more  saddening  absurdities  than 
exhilarating  jokes.  In  writing  the  part  of  the  bookmaking  Vizier,  Juggin- 
see-Lal,  he  seems  to  have  struck  a  rich  vein  of  tiresomeness,  and  to  have 
worked  it  out  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Seldom  has  a  dull  work  of  minute  intrinsic  value  been  so  well  mounted 
and  performed  as  “  The  Great  Mogul.”  With  its  musical  interpretation — 
instrumental  and  vocal — there  is  really  no  fault  to  find.  Miss  St.  John 
and  Messrs.  Roberts,  Wyatt,  and  Leslie  did  their  utmost — which  is  a  good 
deal — to  give  feathery  lightness  to  leaden  parts.  Mr.  Wyatt’s  French 
accent  teems  with  surprises ;  but  he  is  delightfully  debomiair  and  sprightly 
as  the  French  Envoy,  Captain  Coquelouche,  and  his  pantomime  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  funny.  So  is  that  of  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  make-up,  moreover, 
constitutes  the  chief  hit  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  His  role  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  talents  :  that  he  makes  the  most  of  it,  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  As  the  Travelling  Showman,  Ayala,  Mr.  Leslie  presents  a  highly 
picturesque  appearance ;  his  acting  is  intelligent  and  spirited ;  he  sings 
pleasantly  and  like  a  musician.  Miss  St.  John’s  impersonation  of  Djemma, 
the  frank,  vulgar,  English  girl,  who  has  gone  into  the  snake-charming 
business  “  all  for  love,”  was  simply  admirable.  Paris  and  Vienna  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  as  clever  and  fascinating  a  prima  donna  d' operetta  as 
she.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  a  vocalist  should  have  had  such 
poor  stuff  assigned  to  her  as  M.  Audran’s  songs.  Miss  Latour  is  a  good 
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singer,  and  speaks  her  words  with  laudable  distinctness ;  but  I  liked  her 
better  in  the  role  of  Lydia  (“  Colomba  ”)  when  she  was  Mdlle.  Baldi,  one  of 
Carl  Rosa’s  most  promising  recruits  in  the  light  soprano  line.  Mr.  Bracy’s 
sweet  voice  and  unassuming  style  of  singing  were  extremely  effective ;  his 
handsome  person,  however,  was  not  set  off  to  advantage — as  it  always  • 
deserves  to  be — by  two  curiously  ugly  costumes.  The  excellence  of  the 
chorus-singing  at  the  minor  London  theatres  nowadays  never  fails  to 
astonish  and  delight  me.  It  is  unequalled  in  the  opera-houses  of  German 
capitals  with  far  greater  pretensions  to  “  musicality  ”  than  London  ventures 
to  take  credit  for.  The  vocal  ensembles  at  the  Comedy,  for  instance,  are 
simply  irreproachable.  A  word  of  hearty  praise  is  also  due  to  Herr  Van 
Biene  and  his  well-trained  orchestra.  Pretty  girls  and  tasteful  dresses 
will  always  prove  an  attraction  to  the  theatre-going  public.  The  Comedy  is 
uncommonly  well  provided  in  both  these  respects.  Indeed,  it  possesses  in 
abundance '  all  the  elements  that,  judiciously  combined,  ensure  success, 
save  one — a  good  piece. 

More  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  London  autumn  musical 
season  set  in  with  a  vigour  that  has  been  steadily  maintained  up  to  the 
present  date.  As  far  as  the  elect  public  of  virtuosi  and  dilettanti  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  may  be  said  to  have  opened  with  Herr  Richter’s  brief  series  of 
orchestral  concerts,  now  a  firmly-established  metropolitan  institution.  It 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  deal  critically  with  these  admirable  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  but  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  their  more  salient  features 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  unavoidably  tardy  record  of  past  musical 
events.  The  series  was  not  so  remarkable  for  its  production  of  novelties 
as  for  the  inimitable  excellence  of  its  performances.  Herr  Richter  once 
more  went  through  his  repertoire  of  Wagnerian  excerpts  and  arrangements 
for  the  concert-room  (with  one  interesting  addition,  which,  by-the-way,  fell 
flat,  simply  because  it  was  unfamiliar  to  the  audience  and  puzzled  them, 
just  as  the  “  Tristan  and  Isolde  ”  arrangement  did  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  first  performance  by  the  Richter  orchestra),  and  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
they  elicited  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  reality  and  firmness  of  the 
hold  they  have  taken  upon  music-lovers  of  all  classes  in  this  country. 
Some  of  my  fellow-critics  have  repeatedly  taken  exception  to  the  persist¬ 
ence  with  which  Herr  Richter,  season  after  season,  reproduces  these  items 
of  his  Wagnerian  menu.  This  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  hardly  fair  towards 
the  works  in  question  or  the  eminent  conductor  to  whom,  nearly  as  much 
as  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  they  owe  their  unquestionable  popularity  in 
London.  It  is  not  denied  by  any  musician  of  taste  and  judgment  that 
these  orchestral  and  vocal  selections  from  the  late  Richard  Wagner’s  operas 
are  beautiful  in  themselves ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  out-and- 
out  Wagnerites,  that,  to  be  duly  appreciated,  they  must  be  frequently  heard. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  Wagner’s  orchestral  methods  and 
mechanism,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  wherefore  Herr  Richter  is  signally 
and  especially  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  that,  by  repeating  them  over  and 
over  again,  he  has  enabled  us  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to 
listen  to  them  with  genuine  enjoyment,  unalloyed  by  that  perplexity  which 
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unacquaintance  with  their  details  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the  average 
musical  amateur.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  moreover,  is  in  the  eating. 
Herr  Richter’s  concerts,  at  first  chiefly  supported  by  the  German  colony 
here,  now  draw  large  and  ever-increasing  English  audiences  ;  and  each 
successive  reproduction  of  the  works  above  alluded  to  is  greeted  with 
warmer  and  more  demonstrative  enthusiasm.  If  the  London  musical 
public  likes  Wagnerian  selections,  and  crowds  St.  James’s  Hall  to  hear 
them  again  and  again  whenever  it  has  the  chance  to  do  so,  why  should 
critics  grumble  ?  Herr  Richter  is  careful  to  provide  them,  as  well  as  his 
paying  clients,  with  entertainment  to  their  taste.  The  second  parts  of  his 
three  autumn  concerts  this  year,  for  instance,  consisted  of  symphonies 
respectively  by  Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven  (the  finest  performance 
of  the  Choral  Symphony,  I  may  observe,  ever  heard  by  me  in  this  country, 
the  choruses  having,  mirabile  dictu ,  been  truthful  in  their  intonation 
throughout  the  tremendous  task  assigned  to  them),  no  less  unexceptionably 
rendered  than  had  been  the  compositions  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Hans 
Richter’s  especial  favourites.  If  the  pleasure  they  gave  to  their  auditors, 
however,  may  be  appraised  by  the  loudness  and  duration  of  the  applause 
they  called  forth,  no  one  present  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  a  large 
balance  of  public  gratification  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Wagnerian 
adaptations.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  series  was  an  arrangement — by 
Herr  Richter,  but  containing  no  bar  of  music  not  exclusively  of  Wagner’s 
composition — of  motivi  descriptive  of  Siegfried’s  life  and  death-story.  It 
was  beautifully  played,  but  somewhat  coldly  received,  for  the  reason  to 
which  I  have  already  called  attention.  A  less  important  novelty— one  of 
Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  well  known  to  English  pianists — obtained  a 
welcome  so  vehement  as  to  amount  to  a  re-demand  ;  with  which  the 
Kapellmeister,  however,  very  properly  declined  to  comply.  I  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd’s  magnificent  rendering  of  the  Probe- 
und-Preislieder  from  the  “  Meistersinger.”  No  German  tenor  within  my 
remembrance — and  I  have  heard  them  all,  except  Heinrich  Boetel — has 
sung  these  noble  songs  as  finely  as  did  our  gifted  countryman  at  the 
Third  Richter  Concert.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  Richard  Wagner  should 
have  never  experienced  the  supreme  happiness  of  hearing  “  Am  stillen 
Herd”  and  “So  rief  der  Lenz”  as  they  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  on 
the  nth  of  last  month.  Tenors  were  the  dead  Master’s  greatest  executant 
grievance.  Those  adequately  endowed  with  voice,  like  Winkelmann  and 
Gudehus,  were  poor  actors  ;  whilst  the  finest  dramatic  impersonator  of  his 
heroes,  Albert  Niemann,  was  as  distressing  to  listen  to  as  he  was  delightful 
to  contemplate.  What  an  unutterable  joy  to  Wagner  would  have  been  such 
a  voice  and  such  singing  as  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  ! 


Another  prominent  musical  event  of  the  past  month — the  production  of 
a  clipped  and  pruned  version  of  “  Parsifal,”  at  the  Albert  Hall,  by  a  Choral 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby — may  be  mercifully  described 
as  an  interesting  failure.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  for  the  chief  elements 
of  a  possible  success  were  lacking  to  it.  Of  all  Wagner’s  operas,  “  Parsifal  ” 
is  the  most  essentially  dependent  upon  scenery,  costumes  and  action  for 
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the  effects  intended  to  be  produced  by  its  composer.  Moreover,  it  is  no 
less  minutely  descriptive  and  diffusively  narrative  than  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  or  any  member  of  the  Tetralogy.  To  understand  its  meaning  the 
ear  must  be  able  to  follow  all  its  instrumental  involutions,  and  to  seize  its 
most  delicate  tricks  of  transition  and  theme-combination  without  incurring 
any  painful  physical  strain,  such  as  that  which,  owing  to  the  preposterous 
size  of  the  concert-room  and  consequent  inability  of  the  orchestra  to  make 
itself  heard,  was  suffered  by  the  Albert  Hall  audience  throughout  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Parsifal  ”  in  that  building.  All  the  gloom  and  more  than 
the  normal  mystery  of  the  opera  were  dimly  and  lugubriously  set  forth,  but 
none  of  the  episodical  brightness,  the  subtle  phrasing,  the  kaleidoscopic 
tone-painting  of  the  orchestration.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  vague  instru¬ 
mental  moaning,  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  unintelligible  vocal 
utterances  that,  for  any  instructive  significance  they  had — as  far  as  the 
listener  was  concerned— might  have  been  delivered  by  the  soloists  h  propos 
of  the  differential  calculus  or  the  Fourth  Dimension  of  Space.  The  public, 
thousands  strong,  which  manifestly  came  eager  to  be  interested  and  pleased, 
fell  rapidly  under  the  ban  of  unutterable  boredom,  and  began  to  seek 
“  surcease  of  sorrow  ”  outside  the  Hall  at  the  close  of  Act  ii.  Through¬ 
out  the  ensuing  act  the  exodus  continued  without  intermission,  so  that  the 
closing  scene,  which  teems  with  marvels  of  beautiful  ingenuity  in  the  shape  of 
theme  combinations,  was  performed  to  many  ghastly  rows  of  empty  benches 
and  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  patient  and  long-suffering  Wagnerites.  A  more 
depressing  spectacle  has  seldom  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  a 
building  which  has  been  the  scene  of  innumerable  musical  catastrophes, 
due  to  its  own  irremediable  monstrosity.  The  Albert  Hall  ought  to  be 
made  over  to  Mr.  Sanger  or  Herr  Hengler.  It  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a 
circus  ;  least  of  all  to  the  production  of  orchestral  works  like  “  Parsifal,” 
which  are  “  caviare  to  the  general  ”  when  performed  in  theatres  acoustically 
irreproachable,  and  cannot  be  relished  even  by  those  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  unless  they  are  rendered  with  exceptional  distinctness. 
As  for  the  performance  itself,  it  is  but  justice  to  all  the  executants,  as  well 
as  to  the  painstaking  conductor,  to  say  that  everybody  did  his  and  her 
very  best ;  but  they  were  terribly  handicapped.  Fraeulein  Malten,  whom 
Nature  has  endowed  with  a  voice  of  amazing  power,  but  not  with  the 
faculty  of  singing  in  tune,  contrived  to  make  herself  audible  in  the  boxes 
now  and  then — very  rarely  in  the  middle  of  the  note,  but  that  did  not  so 
much  matter  in  the  music  written  for  Kundry,  as  the  difference  of  effect 
produced  by  a  wrong  note  instead  of  a  right  one  anywhere  in  that  part 
is  so  unimportant  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Herr  Gudehus 
seemed  to  be  risking  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  but  a 
high-pitched  bleat,  now  and  anon,  was  all  that  betrayed  his  presence  to 
the  ear.  The  “  cuts,”  for  the  most  part,  were  judicious  enough;  but  the 
elimination  of  Klingsor — though,  like  all  Wagner’s  villains,  he  is  a  dreadful 
nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  ugly,  long-winded  stuff  he  has  to  sing,  or  rather, 
declaim — stultified  the  story,  much  as  the  suppression  of  Claudius  would 
affect  the  plot  of  “  Hamlet.”  On  the  whole,  the  presentment  of  Wagner’s 
last  “  tone-stage-festival-play  ”  was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  calculated 
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to  deal  “  Parsifal  ”  a  heavy,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow,  as  far  as  its  popularity  in 
this  country  is  concerned. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  in  this  magazine  does  not  permit  me  to 
attempt  any  detailed  criticism  or  even  account  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  new 
oratorio,  or  sacred  drama,  “  The  Rose  of  Sharon,”  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  London  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the  7th  ult.  It  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  important  work  of  its  class  written  by  any  living  British 
composer,  and  establishes  Mr.  Mackenzie  indefeasibly  in  the  front  rank 
*  of  cotemporary  musicians.  The  book,  too,  is  an  excellent  one — unusually 
bright  and  lively  for  a  compilation  of  extracts  from  the  Bible — and  reflect¬ 
ing  great  credit  on  the  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  healthy  dramatic 
instinct  of  my  erudite  friend,  Joseph  Bennett.  Mr.  Mackenzie  deals 
largely  in  Leit-motive  throughout  “  The  Rose  of  Sharon ;  ”  but  he  does  not 
twist  them  up  into  a  confused  tangle,  like  a  clot  of  wriggling  earth-worms 
in  a  bumpkin’s  bait-box.  It  is  always  possible — even  when  he  combines 
his  “  guiding-themes  ” — to  follow  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  intentions  and  under¬ 
stand  his  meaning;  indeed,  here  and  there,  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
render  himself  intelligible  to  average  musical  apprehensions  is  made 
manifest  somewhat  too  conspicuously.  He  resembles  the  majority  of  really 
eminent  English  composers  in  that  his  genius  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
oratorio  than  in  that  of  opera.  “The  Rose  of  Sharon”  is,  cceteris  paribus , 
a  far  finer  work  than  “  Colomba.”  It  is  more  spontaneous,  although  more 
learned ;  more  melodious,  although  more  symphonic  ;  far  lighter  and  more 
amusing,  although  dealing  with  a  sacred  instead  of  a  secular  story. 
“  Colomba,”  despite  its  many  shining  merits,  was  ponderous  and  dull  in 
parts  ;  it  did  not  appeal  to  the  sympathies — musically,  I  mean,  of  course — 
of  the  great  general  public,  to  which  opera  is  a  recreation  comme  une  autre  ; 
and  therefore  failed  to  hold  the  stage,  although  excellently  performed  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company.  Now,  “The  Rose  of  Sharon,”  whilst  amply 
fulfilling  the  traditions  of  oratorio  with  respect  to  numerous  and  elaborate 
choruses,  contrapuntal  treatment,  fugal  episodes,  &c.,  &c.,  is  nowhere  down¬ 
right  heavy,  and  often  agreeably  lively.  It  contains  excellent  ballet-music, 
processional  and  military  marches,  calm  idylls  and  passionate  strains  of 
love;  each  good  of  its  kind,  some  altogether  admirable.  The  “Vineyard- 
theme,”  “  Sulamite-theme,”  “  Solomon-theme,”  and  “  Slumber-theme  ”  are 
honest  melodic  phrases,  easy  of  recognition  whenever  they  crop  up  in  the 
midst  of  complex  instrumentation.  As  performed  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  the 
oratorio  is  too  long;  a  few  judicious  excisions,  such  as  its  composer,  I 
doubt  not,  will  see  fit  to  subject  it  to,  will  impart  to  it  the  compactness  it 
at  present  lacks.  As  for  the  performance  above  alluded  to,  it  left  much  to 
be  desired.  The  chorus- singers — perhaps  the  most  important  element  in 
the  work — were  unsteady  and  ineffective  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  their 
mission.  "Where  noise  was  the  chief  desideratum,  they  did  fairly  well. 
Those  who  heard  them  at  the  previous  Friday’s  rehearsal  expected  better 
things  from  them,  and  were  correspondingly  disappointed.  Miss  Nevada 
has  not  voice  enough  to  cope  with  a  large  orchestra  or  fill  a  big  room ; 
moreover,  her  intonation  is  far  from  irreproachable.  Why  she  was  engaged 
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when  such  a  pure,  tuneful  singer  as  Mary  Davies  was  available,  !  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  usual,  sang  superbly ;  Mr.  Santley  was 
not  in  voice ;  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Thorndike  rendered  their  respective 
parts  in  a  highly  intelligent  and  effective  manner.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
record  my  conviction  that  “The  Rose  of  Sharon”  is  destined  to  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  musical  compositions  which — to  a  great 
extent  because  of  their  Scriptural  literary  backbone — are  so  dear  to  the 
respectable  classes  in  this  country.  Its  music  is  beautiful;  its  story  is 
amatory  as  well  as  religious ;  a  long  and  prosperous  career  is  before  it. 


Madame  Minnie  Hauk — more  generally  known  by  her  maiden  name 
than  by  that  of  her  husband,  the  eminent  African  explorer,  Ernst  von 
Hesse-Wartegg — returned  to  England  at  the  commencement  of  last  month, 
to  fulfil  a  long  list  of  metropolitan  and  provincial  engagements,  having 
concluded  her  great  Transatlantic  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  she  gave 
more  than  a  hundred  concerts  in  different  parts  of  the  States,  and  added 
very  considerably  to  the  handsome  fortune  she  has  earned  as  a  dramatic 
and  lyric  singer.  This  accomplished  artist’s  voice  has  not  suffered  in  any 
respect  from  the  changeful  American  climate,  of  which  so  many  vocalists 
have  had  to  complain  ;  it  is  as  bright,  mellow,  and  elastic  as  ever ;  and, 
since  Madame  de  Wartegg’s  arrival  in  London,  has  proved  capable  of 
filling  the  Albert  Hall  itself,  crowded  as  was  that  enormous  concert-room 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  George  Watt’s  November  matinee.  1  understand 
that  the  first  of  living  Carmens  will  reappear  next  season  in  that  and  other 
favourite  roles ,  before  the  audiences  of  whichsoever  opera  house  the  never- 
to-be-discouraged  Colonel  Mapleson  may  open  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
new  impresa.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  revive  Goetz’s  clever  comic  opera 
“  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  in  order  that  London  may  again  hear  Minnie 
Hauk  in  one  of  her  most  successful  “  creations.”  In  Germany,  where 
“  Der  Widerspaenstigen  Zaehmung  ”  is  a  Repertoire  Stueck  in  every  State 
opera  house,  and  always  to  be  counted  upon  as  an  attraction  of  the  first 
order,  the  American  prima  donna  is  unanimously  admitted  to  be  the  best 
Katharine  of  the  day  ;  and  English  opera-goers  have  assuredly  not  forgotten 
the  brilliant  vocalization  and  fiery  humour  she  displayed  throughout  her  im¬ 
personation  of  that  part  in  the  English  version  of  Goetz’s  masterpiece 
produced  here  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  another  charming  opera  in  which  Minnie  Hauk  achieved  great  honour 
and  glory  at  Berlin — u  Le  Roi  l’a  dit,”  by  Delibes — has  not  been  made 
known  to  the  English  public.  It  teems  with  pretty,  taking  things,  as  a 
comic  opera  should ;  not  with  dismal  anthems  and  penitential  psalms,  like 
a  recent  novelty,  professing  to  belong  to  that  category  of  the  lyric  drama. 
For  my  part,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  should  rejoice  at  a  revival  of  a  few 
such  works  as  “  Le  Domino  Noir,”  “  Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne,” 
“ L’Elisir  d’Amore  ”  and  “Don  Pasquale,”  with  such  a  singer  and  actress 
as  Minnie  Hauk  to  fill  the  “  first  lady  ”  parts.  If  we  cannot  get  new  operas 
that  will  draw  crowded  houses,  however  thickly  their  casts  may  be  studded 
with  stars,  why  should  we  not  hark  back  to  the  old  ones,  which  were  funny 
as  well  as  melodious,  and,  as  a  rule,  far  more  intelligently  and  considerately 
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written  for  the  voice  than  are  their  successors  of  the  present  day  ?  One  such 
innovation  as  “  Le  Roi  l’a  dit  ”  would,  I  feel  convinced,  be  far  more  wel¬ 
come  to  British  music-lovers  than  a  score  of  such  lugubrious,  blood- 
boultered  “  tone-dramas  ”  as  “  Gioconda,”  “  II  Demonio,”  “  II  Rinnegato  ” 
and  “  Savonarola,”  or  even  “  Tristan  and  Isolde,”  not  to  speak  of  so 
ghastly  a  practical  joke  as  the  oratorio — I  beg  Dr.  Stanford’s  pardon,  the 
“  comic  opera  ” — played  upon  us  last  season  by  an  impresario  who  ought 
to  have  known  better ;  but  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  “  repenteth  him  of  the 
evil,”  and  has  solemnly  promised  not  to  sin  again — in  that  direction,  at 
least. 

.  Wm.  Beatty-Kingston. 


Our  pla^JSoy. 


“  YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP.” 


An  Original  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Bronson  Howard.  Produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  on  Thursday,  November  6,  1884. 


Douglas  Winthrop  ...  Mr.  H.  B.  Conwav. 

Herbert .  Mr.  H.  Reeves  Smith. 

Dick  Chetwyn  .  Mr.  Frederick  Kerr. 

Buxton  Scott .  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil. 

John .  Mr.  Whitmore. 


Mrs.  Douglas  Winthrop...  Miss  Marion  Terry 

Mrs.  Winthrop  . .  Miss  Lydia  Foote. 

Edith .  Miss  Norreys. 

Mrs.  Dick  Chetwyn .  Mrs.  John  Wood. 


[The  play  was  first  acted,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  theJEnglish  copyright,  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre, 
on  September  21,  1882.  It  was  then  in  four  acts.  The  cast  was  as  follows: — Douglas  Winthrop,  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell  :  Herbert,  Mr.  George  Delaforce  ;  Buxton  Scott,  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson;  Mrs.  Douglas 
Winthrop,  Miss  Oliph  Webb ;  Mrs.  Winthrop,  Mrs.  Brunton  ;  Edith,  Miss  Jennie  Gwynne  ;  and  Mrs. 
Dick  Chetwyn,  Miss  Laura  Sedgwick.  The  Doctor,  then  played  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Vincent,  is  now  omitted 
from  the  play,  and  the  part  of  Dick  Chetwyn  was  not  in  the  original.] 


THE  sincerest  compliment  that  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard’s  graceful  and  clever  little  play  is  the  scornful  treatment  it  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  public-house  critics.  The  young  gentlemen 
who,  half  soddened  with  whisky-and-water,  over-stimulated,  sleepy  and 
vicious,  condescend  occasionally  to  witness  a  play  and  discuss  their  silly 
comments  on  it  afterwards  are  pleased  to  think  that  “Young  Mrs.  Winthrop” 
is  too  tasteless  for  their  jaded  palates.  Thank  goodness  it  is.  It  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  the  stage  if  it  were  wholly  under  the  influence  of  those  whose 
manner  and  conversation  do  not  rise  to  even  the  decency  of  the  tap-room. 
It  would  be  ill  for  the  theatre  at  large  if  the  tipsy  gang  that  has  turned 
many  of  our  playhouses  into  Brummagem  free-and-easies,  and  has  vulgar¬ 
ized  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  theatres  with  their  offensive  familiarities 
and  inane  jests,  were  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Let  these  go  where  they 
are  pleased  and  amused,  by  all  means.  They  can  have  their  pleasure  :  do 
not  let  them  deny  their  brethren  a  little  innocent  amusement  occasionally. 
The  world  is  wide  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  London  is  amply  stocked 
with  theatres,  so,  at  any  rate,  let  the  visitors  to  the  Court  Theatre  be 
spared  the  infliction  of  a  not  very  desirable  society.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard, 
like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Robertson,  possesses  the  valuable  faculty  of 
throwing  a  singular  charm  around  the  simplest  of  stories.  The  matter  of 
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Robertson  was  altogether  subordinate  to  his  manner.  It  is  the  same  with 
Mr.  Bronson  Howard.  In  the  old  days  no  one  seemed  to  care  much 
about  the  actual  plot  of  “  Caste,”  or  “  Ours,”  or  “  School.”  Familiar  as  the 
plays  are,  few  could,  off-hand,  tell  the  story  of  any  of  them.  But,  for  all 
that,  we  remember  the  individuals  who  appeared  on  the  scene  :  old  Eccles 
and  his  strange  household,  Polly  and  Esther,  Hawtree  and  George  D’Alroy 
Chodd  and  Angus  McAlister, Lord  Beaufoy  and  Naomi  Tighe,  all  are  present 
to  the  memory  when  the  tales  with  which  they  are  connected  are  forgotten. 
The  merest  thread  of  incident  binds  together  and  unites  the  delightful 
people  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Bronson  Howard.  It  is  immaterial  to  us 
if  Mrs.  Winthrop  makes  it  up  or  not  with  her  husband,  or  if  the  secret  of 
this  silly  quarrel  is  explained.  It  is  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup.  One  word  of 
explanation  would  arrange  a  somewhat  exaggerated  difficulty.  We  cannot 
altogether  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  of  so  serious  an  estrangement  arising 
from  such  trivial  causes,  but,  for  all  that,  we  have  been  introduced  to  dear 
old  Mrs.  Winthrop,  to  mournful,  young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  to  the  earnest  but 
strangely  misrepresented  husband,  to  the  cheery  old  family  lawyer,  to  the 
blind  girl,  artless  in  her  innocence,  to  that  wonderfully  amusing  Mrs.  Dick 
Chetwyn,  and  we  feel,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  we  know  them  better 
than  any  of  the  characters  in  hundreds  of  stronger  and  more  violent  plays. 

The  Laureate’s  lyric,  “  As  through  the  fields  at  eve  we  went,”  possibly 
gave  Mr.  Howard  the  idea  of  his  play  :  he  has  treated  it  in  the  same 
simple  fashion.  The  lovers  fall  out — they  know  not  why — and  they  kiss  again 
with  tears.  A  favourite  child  dies,  the  estrangement  becomes  more  acute, 
but  in  an  instant  sunshine  peeps  from  the  clouds,  the  rain-drops  glisten  on 
the  home  flowers,  and  all  is  well  again.  This  is  a  favourite  theme  for 
French  dramatists.  Husband  and  wife  fall  out,  they  are  obstinate,  and  no 
one  can  reconcile  them ;  they  are  on  the  eve  of  separation,  when  suddenly 
the  sad  woman  finds  in  an  old  drawer  a  baby’s  sock,  or  a  forgotten  toy — 
something  to  remind  her  of  the  past — whereupon  she  bursts  out  crying,  and 
the  tears  are  the  bond  of  union.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  play  except  its  treatment.  Very  few  can  write  such  good  dialogue 
as  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  with  its  unaffected  sentiment  and  its  delicate 
wit.  The  acting  to  be  found  in  this  play  is  throughout  admirable ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  one  part  that  is  inefficiently  rendered.  Miss  Lydia 
Foote,  after  a  long  absence,  returns  to  the  stage  to  take  up  a  line  of 
character  in  which  she  is  likely  to  have  no  rival.  She  appears  as  the  elder 
Mrs.  Winthrop,  one  of  those  soft-voiced,  tender-hearted,  sympathetic 
ladies  whom  to  look  at  is  to  love.  A  more  gentle  and  loveable  creature 
the  modern  stage  has  not  seen.  Since  Mrs.  Kendal’s  acting  in  “  The 
Ladies’  Battle  ”  nothing  better  has  been  seen  than  at  those  points  in  the 
play  when  the  mother  chides  her  son  for  his  apparent  neglect  of  his  wife, 
or,  again,  when  the  grey-haired  grandmother  announces  to  her  favourite 
son  the  death  of  his  child.  Miss  Lydia  Foote  shows  the  whole  heart  of 
the  woman  she  personates.  She  feels  for  her  and  with  her.  Oh  !  young 
actresses  !  young  actresses  !  if  you  would  see  by  what  delicate  touches, 
what  careful  modulations  of  voice  and  absorption  into  a  character  great 
results  appear  from  apparently  little  effort,  I  would  have  you  watch  Miss 
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Lydia  Foote  carefully  throughout  the  play.  Some  silly  creatures  assert 
that  Miss  Lydia  Foote  is  always  weeping  on  the  stage,  and  mean  thereby 
to  imply  that  she  is  unduly  lachrymose.  She  is  one  of  the  few  actresses 
whose  grief  appears  to  be  sincere.  No  young  actor  has  improved  so  much 
of  late  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway.  His  performance  in  “  Saints  and  Sinners  ”  of 
the  strong  and  determined  lover  was  good  enough  ;  but  this  is  even  better. 
The  character  of  Douglas  Winthrop  is  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  but  Mr. 
Conway  has  mastered  it  completely.  His  suppressed  emotion  is  admirable. 
Mrs.  John  Wood  was  never  better  or  less  assertive  of  her  humorous  self. 
Miss  Marion  Terry  has  a  poor  part,  but  she  does  all  that  can  be  done  with 
it ;  and  both  Mr.  Reeves  Smith  and  Miss  Norreys  are  happily  cast  as  the 
young  boy  and  girl  lover — the  one  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  the  other  inno¬ 
cent  and  blind.  Miss  Norreys  has  no  doubt  exceptional  versatility.  To 
step  from  the  red-haired  serving-wench  in  “Featherbrain”  to  the  simple 
daughter  of  the  house  in  the  play  is  a  great  feat,  and — unless  spoiled — she 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  stage. 


“  DIPLOMACY.” 

The  English  version,  by  Clement  Scott  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  of  Victorien  Sardou’s  Comedy, 

“  Dora,”  first  acted  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  Paris,  January  18, 1877. 

Produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre  on  Saturday,  January  12,  1878.  Revived  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  on  Saturday  November  8,  1884. 

Prince  0/  Wales'.  Haymarket. 

Henry  Beauclerc  .  Mr.  John  Clayton  .  Mr.  Bancroft. 

Julian  Beauclerc  .  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendal  .  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson. 

Algie  Fairfax .  .  Mr.  Charles  Sugden  ...  Mr.  Elliot. 

Count  Orloff  .  Mr.  Bancroft  .  Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore. 

Baron  Stein  .  .  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  .  Mr.  C.  Brookfield. 

Markham  .  Mr.  Teesdale  .  Mr.  York. 

Antoine  .  Mr.  Deane  .  Mr.  Charles  Eaton. 

Shepherd .  Mr.  Newton .  Mr.  Mitchelson. 

Lady  Henry  Fairfax  . .  Miss  Lamartine .  Mrs.  Bancroft. 

Marquise  de  Rio-Zares  ...  MissLeThiere  .  Miss  Le  Thiere. 

Countess  Zicka  .  Mrs.  Bancroft  .  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere. 

Dora .  Mrs.  Kendal .  Miss  Calhoun. 

Mion .  Miss  Ida  Hertl .  Miss  Polak. 

The  somewhat  sudden,  and,  in  many  respects,  wholly  unexpected,  in¬ 
formation  afforded  the  playgoing  public  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
concerning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  decision  to  quit  at  length,  under  a 
managerial  aspect,  the  scene  of  oft  and  recurrent  memories  and  richly- 
deserved  triumphs,  must  have  filled  with  inevitable  feelings  of  regret  the 
hearts  of  those  assembled  on  the  opening  night  of  another  season  to 
welcome  once  again  in  their  midst  such  tried  and  time-honoured  favourites  as 
the  Marie  Wilton  of  olden  days  and  the  gentleman  who  has  fairly  earned  a 
share  of  the  successes  attained  in  those  of  more  recent  date.  Neither  was 
it  otherwise  than  graceful  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  close  of  the  performance, 
to  acknowledge,  in  a  few  but  well-chosen  words,  his  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  foregoing  sentiment,  which  appeared  to  have  invested  the  applause  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  himself  and  his  company  with  a  genuine  ring  of  heart¬ 
felt  admiration  and  encouragement. 

The  evening  in  question,  however,  as  apart  from  personal  or  individual 
considerations,  was  one  destined  to  create  an  unusual  amount  of  eager 
anticipation,  from  the  announcement  that  another  lease  of  life  was 
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about  to  be  awarded  M.  Sardou’s  comedy,  “  Dora,”  called  in  English 
“  Diplomacy.”  The  principal  line  and  tenour  of  thought  severally  en¬ 
grossing  the  minds  of  the  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  audience  assembled 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  might  not  easily  have  been  explained 
could  one  have  divided  their  owners  into  the  several  sections  of  those  able 
to  criticize  and  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present 
revival  compared  to  that  presented  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre  some 
few  years  ago,  and  of  those  who,  possessing  but  little,  or,  as  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  no  previous  acquaintance  of  the  play,  brought  with  them  fresh 
notions  and  ideas  to  bear  upon  the  exponents  of  the  exceptionally  interesting 
and  finely-drawn  characters  moving  in  the  world  of  “  Diplomacy.”  How 
strangely  out  of  place  and  reasoning  were  some  of  the  impressions  created 
by  the  aforesaid  exponents  on  the  night  in  question,  can  only  be  efficiently 
explained  by  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  the  individual  natures  and  tempera¬ 
ments  of  the  people  they  essayed  to  delineate. 

The  Marquise  de  Rio-Zares  and  her  child  Dora  are  examples  often  to 
be  encountered  in  the  varied  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  where  poverty 
is  hidden  under  the  sheltering  mask  of  pride,  sensitiveness  of  character  and 
feeling  under  that  of  unconquerable  reserve.  Needless  to  show  how  the 
mother  sees  no  ray  of  hope  for  herself  and  daughter  in  the  future,  save  that 
consisting  in  the  latter  making  a  good  and  desirable  marriage  in  the  money 
sense  of  the  word — one  which  will  enable  them  to  look  back  upon  present 
sorrow  and  fashionable  starvation  as  things  completely  hidden  in  the  grave 
of  the  forgotten  past.  With  these  longings  and  aspirations  engrossing 
the  elder  woman’s  mind — with  the  wish  for  ever  on  her  lips  to  praise  and 
show  forth  to  others  the  beauty  her  daughter  possesses,  a  conversation  un¬ 
expectedly  ensues  between  mother  and  child,  exquisitely  tender  in  thought 
as  dramatic  in  idea  and  execution. 

The  old,  old  word,  “  marriage,”  is  again  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  these  two.  Dora,  dreaming  over  some  flowers  sent  by  a  man 
dearer  to  her  innermost  heart  than  any  of  those  usually  surrounding  her,  is 
quickly  awakened  from  her  reverie  by  the  mother’s  questioning  concerning 
a  certain  Count,  whose  attentions  to  the  fair  Dora  have  been  for  some  time 
past  more  than  usually  constant  and  pronounced.  “  How,  and  in  what 
manner,  is  it  all  going  to  end?”  is  the  practical  though  kindly-proffered 
demand,  which  causes  its  recipient  to  fling  herself  on  the  couch,  whilst 
in  a  few  hurried  words,  broken  with  tears  of  injured  pride  and  anger,  she 
tells  of  a  man,  who,  on  offering  her  money,  love,  fame,  all  that  riches  can 
buy,  had  yet  neither  the  power  nor  intention  of  coupling  these  gifts  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Wife?  This  seems  for  ever  the  end  of  Dora’s  love  ex¬ 
periences,  an  end  implying  nothing  save  ignominy — shame — disgrace.  Little 
resting-place,  however,  do  these  find,  in  the  fresh  unsullied  purity  of  the 
girl’s  nature,  as  in  another  instant,  leaning  against  her  mother’s  knee,  we 
hear  her  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
wafted  her  a  short  moment  ago.  “  If  ever  I  find  the  man  who  will  love  me 
for  myself  alone,  how  I  will  love  him  !  ”  The  words,  preceded  and  followed 
by  others  of  a  like  meaning,  are  dwelt  upon  for  a  few  seconds  only,  as  in  a 
quick,  impulsive  manner.  Dora  paces  the  room  to  and  fro,  half  mystifying, 
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half  amusing  the  mother  by  her  alternate  propositions  of  wishing  to  be  a 
boy,  then  of  leading  the  gay  reckless  life  of  a  soldier,  until,  chanting  a 
snatch  of  song,  whilst  her  fingers  move  in  fantasy  on  the  guitar  strings,  she 
proclaims  with  a  girlish  sense  of  humour  the  equally  preposterous  notion 
of  going  into  the  streets  to  sing  ? 

What  a  character  of  ever-varying  light  and  shade  is  here  depicted, 
fascinating  us  by  its  wayward,  lovable  impulsiveness,  yet  never  overstepping 
by  a  hair’s  breadth  the  bounds  of  human  probability  and  human  nature. 
Not  less  exquisite  and  even  more  difficult  in  execution  is  the  subsequent 
scene  where  Dora  finds  herself  obliged  to  listen  to  yet  another  man’s  vows 
of  protestation  and  words  of  love,  rendered  doubly  terrible  and  galling 
when  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Julian  Beauclerc,  the  one  man  whom  she 
adores  ?  Both  parties  are  here  playing  at  cross-purposes.  The  man  in 
the  heyday  of  youthful  passion  and  affection  implores  her  to  accept  the 
devotion,  so  unhesitatingly,  so  absolutely  laid  at  her  feet.  Everything  that 
he  can  bestow,  that  love  can  desire,  shall  be  hers  through  life,  if  she 
will  but  say  to  him  the  one  word  “Yes.”  But  the  girl,  shrinking  from 
the  sentiment  which  she  believes  now,  as  on  all  previous  occasions,  capable 
of  swearing  every  vow  and  promise,  save  those  of  lasting  faithfulness  and 
manly  honour,  recoils  farther  and  farther  from  him,  trembling  at  the  hideous 
weakness  and  temptation  which  has  thus  suddenly  stretched  itself  like  a 
deep  gulf  in  front  of  her.  What  is  Julian  to  do?  How  is  he  to  act? 
Completely  at  a  loss  for  any  further  argument,  heartbroken  at  the  entire 
futility  of  his  hopes  and  desires,  he  murmurs  “Forgive  me,  I  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  ever  thinking  of  you  as  my  wife  ?  ”  Your  Wife  !  No  sooner  have 
the  words  found  an  echo  on  Dora’s  lips,  yielding  to  her  heart  and  soul  and 
sense  of  rest,  strangely  sweet  in  its  first  intensity,  than  with  arms  flung 
around  her  lover’s  neck,  with  hand  pressed  against  his  lips  to  hush  even  a 
half-utterance  of  the  thought  which  had  well-nigh  killed  her  by  its  crushing 
despair,  the  trembling  girl  whispers  him  the  confession  so  much  in  unison 
with  his  own  !  Glancing  at  the  subsequent  scene  occurring  between  the 
young  husband  and  wife  in  Act  III.,  it  is  scarcely  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  the  Dora  of  Miss  Calhoun  here  succeeded  in  grasping  to  a  stronger 
extent  the  minds  and  sympathy  of  her  audience  than  in  the  two  preceding 
ones  thus  inadequately  described.  So  quick  an  action,  so  enthralling  in 
its  intensity,  as  the  conflict  in  Act  III.,  that  granted  an  actress  here  brings 
a  certain  physical  strength  and  determination  of  manner  to  bear  upon  the 
play,  her  success  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  ensured. 

How  much  more  enduring  this  success  would  have  proved,  had  Miss 
Calhoun  been  able  to  depict  that  varying  change  of  light  and  shade  which 
imperceptibly  merges  the  high-spirited,  impulsive  Dora  into  the  clinging, 
dependent  woman,  whose  love  comprises  her  whole  life  and  existence,  is  a 
question  best  solved  by  those  to  whom  the  character  is  something  greater  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  stage  heroine.  Admirably  trained,  as  is  Miss  Calhoun, 
in  the  tricks  and  devices  of  her  art,  yet  she  somehow  lacks  that  one 
spark  of  genuine  pathos  and  sentiment,  without  which  the  delineation  of 
nature,  in  whatever  form  or  sense,  must  inevitably  remain  a  cold  and  lifeless 
thing.  The  Julian  Beauclerc  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  however  well- 
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intentioned  and  vigorous  in  purpose,  strangely  lacks  the  enthusiastic  youth 
and  wayward  boyishness  characteristic  of  the  earlier  scenes,  whilst  in  those 
of  subsequent  occurrence  the  man’s  agonized  grief  and  sorrow  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  deception  of  his  wife  are  betrayed  in  a  half-boisterous,  half-superficial 
manner,  greatly  destroying  the  proper  weight  and  meaning  so  essential  to 
the  right  understanding  of  such  sentiments.  By  merely  expressing  the 
different  feelings  aroused  in  the  spectator’s  mind  from  the  respective  per¬ 
formances  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Henry  Beauclerc  and  Mr.  Barrymore  as  Count 
Orloff,  one  would  scarcely  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  finished  polish  of 
style  and  manner  so  eminently  characterizing  the  work  of  these  gentlemen. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Bancroft’s  fault  that  his  peculiar  intonation  is  somewhat 
wanting  in  breadth  of  style  and  utterance,  when  called  upon  to  interfere 
between  the  passionate  impetuosity  of  his  brother  Julian  and  the  calm, 
dignified  bearing  of  his  adversary,  Count  Orloff ;  but  nevertheless  this  fault 
(if  such  it  can  be  called)  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  personality  of  the 
man,  standing  him  in  excellent  stead  when  displayed  in  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  drama.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  enthusiastic  applause  may  be 
accepted  as  a  worthy  tribute  of  well-deserved  success  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  then  must  Mr.  Barrymore  rest  fully  assured  of  the  favour¬ 
able  impression  made  by  him  from  first  to  last  upon  his  audience.  How 
excellent  was  the  calm  self-possession  of  the  man’s  bearing  throughout  the 
memorable  scene  in  Act  II.  in  its  entire  absence  of  exaggeration  and 
seeking  after  effect !  The  truth  of  his  pathos  in  its  freedom  from  affectation 
and  over- sentimentality  can  be  easier  felt  than  described.  Mr.  Barrymore 
won  a  richly  deserved  triumph — one  which  will  make  his  well-wishers 
only  the  more  anxious  to  judge  further  of  his  capabilities  in  other 
though,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  conspicuous  parts  than  that  of  Count  Orloff. 
Needless  to  say  how  Mrs.  Bancroft  invests  the  character  of  Lady  Henry 
Fairfax  with  her  usual  inimitable  humour,  nor  how  constant  and  genuine  was 
the  amusement  elicited  by  her  quaint  sayings  and  still  quainter  by-play. 
Apparently  suffering  from  over-fatigue  on  the  first  night,  her  spirits  seem  to 
possess  an  even  greater  attraction  of  infectious  humour  when  judged  on  a 
second  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere — earnest  and  painstaking  as  ever  in  her  work — yet 
singularly  fails,  as  the  Countess  Zicka,  to  pourtray,  with  sufficient  stratagem, 
the  conflicting  emotions  alternately  swaying  this  woman’s  character — 
passionate  in  its  love,  quick  and  revengeful  in  its  hate.  Masked,  however, 
by  the  veil  of  diplomacy,  these  feelings — until  the  ending  of  the  play — 
must  be  so  hidden  by  suavity  of  voice  and  manner  as  to  take  even 
the  audience  off  their  guard  for  the  time  being.  Mrs.  Beere’s  voice — 
proving  of  such  excellent  timbre  when  humiliated  before  the  eyes  of 
the  man  she  loves — is  scarcely  gentle  or  persuasive  enough  in  tone  when 
gaining  from  Dora,  in  Act  I.,  the  information  destined  to  bring  such  count¬ 
less  misery  upon  the  girl’s  young  life.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  woman  like  Zicka,  endowed  with  such  a  fund  of  artifice  and 
penetration,  as  confederating  with,  and  being  made  the  dupe  of  such 
a  Baron  Stein  as  Mr.  Brookfield  has  chosen  to  depict.  This  young 
actor — however  much  inclined  to  make  the  Baron  another  subject  whereon 
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to  display  his  abilities  for  character  sketches — would  have  surely  exercised 
greater  discretion  by  keeping  before  him  the  performance  of  Mr.  Cecil,  in 
the  same  part,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre,  where  Baron  Stein  was 
endowed  by  a  certain  gentlemanly  air  and  polish  of  demeanour  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  even  the  naturally  suspicious  nature  of  Zicka  by  a  plausi¬ 
bility  of  manner  equalling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  her  own.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  Mr.  Brookfield’s  appearance  is  more  than 
calculated  to  destroy  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  scenes  occur¬ 
ring  between  him  and  Mrs.  Beere — scenes,  it  is  needless  to  state,  upon 
which  hang  the  greatest  importance  and  most  vital  interest  of  the  play ; 
for  the  actions  and  friendships  of  the  Countess  Zicka  must  be  well  in 
accordance  with  her  grand  purpose  of  revenge.  She  is  not  a  woman 
to  be  duped  by  a  fancy,  nor  one  to  be  over-ruled  by  any  suddenness 
of  impulse ;  her  every  action  must  be  properly  weighed  and  well- 
considered. 

If  such,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance — 
regarding  her  collaboration  with  Baron  Stein — -the  fault  lies  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  character,  not  with  the  author  by  whom  it  was  conceived. 
The  impersonation  of  the  Marquise  de  Rio-Zares,  by  Miss  Le  Thiere — 
admirable  in  many  respects — might  be  still  further  improved  by  a  greater 
courtliness  of  voice  and  manner,  particularly  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
play.  And  so,  with  a  word  of  hearty  commendation  to  Miss  Polak  as 
Mion,  and  to  Mr.  Elliot  as  Algie  Fairfax — performances  of  excellent  pro¬ 
mise  and  merit — I  draw  this  criticism  of  “  Diplomacy  ”  to  an  end. 

H. 


“  LOTTIE.” 


A  New  and  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  produced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre 
on  Thursday,  November  20,  1884. 


Mr.  Fane  .  Mr.  Harry  Parker. 

Colonel  Sedgmoor  ...  Mr.  W.  R.  Sutherland. 
Captain  Forrester  ...  Mr.  W.  H.  Day. 

Dr.  Perkins .  Mr.  Percy  Bell. 

Mr.  Jenkins  .  Mr.  A.  Chudleigh. 


Charles  Jinks  ...  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls. 

Mrs.  Fane  .  Miss  Fanny  Robertson. 

Miss  Sedgmoor  ...  Miss  Dolores  Drummond. 
Carrie  Fane  ...  Miss  Leslie  Bell. 

Lottie  Fane .  Miss  Lydia  Cowell. 


Tonjours  Perdrix  /  Are  we  not  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  back  attic 
actress  and  the  patronizing  swell,  the  humble  rival,  the  dirty  table-cloth, 
and  the  eternal  smell  of  onions  ?  It  may  be  all  true,  but  who  cares  to  be 
so  constantly  reminded  of  it  ?  We  have  heard  all  about  it  before  in  “  Caste  ” 
with  infinitely  more  tact,  and,  in  Triplet’s  lodgings  with  infinitely  more 
pathos ;  so  why  go  over  the  old  ground  in  this  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
fashion.  We  know  all  the  puppets  by  heart  before  the  curtain  rises.  The 
father  is  a  seedy  and  broken  down  actor,  who  talks  of  Kean,  the  palmy  days 
and  the  legitimate  drama,  and  who  spends  his  time  in  copying  out  manu¬ 
scripts  and  smoking  strong  shag  tobacco.  The  mother  struts  about  as  a 
tragedy  queen,  and  uses  stale  stage  phrases  for  her  every-day  parlance,  an 
impossible  woman  in  real  life,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  in  a  wild  burlesque. 
The  eldest  girl,  who  is  the  heroine  of  romantic  drama,  is  adored  by  some 
swell  in  the  stalls,  who  makes  honourable  love  to  her  on  the  sly,  and  would 
die  rather  than  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head  ;  the  younger  sister  is  flighty,  coarse, 
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and  vulgar,  who  says  “  Bother  art !  ”  and  unites  herself  to  a  low  music-hall 
singer,  who  struts  about  and  makes  an  audience  of  shop-boys  roar  when  he 
alludes  to  “the  Pav.  and  the  Met.  and  the  Troc.”  Once  having  got  these 
stupid  lay  figures  or  dummies  together,  the  movement  begins.  The  ever¬ 
lasting  discussion  of  stage  morality  is  carried  on  ad  nauseam.  The  wicked 
seducer  comes  to  the  virtuous  home  to  tempt  the  romantic  heroine  from 
her  family  circle.  The  middle-aged  “masher,”  with  grey  hair  and  a  faultless 
collar,  enters  the  abode  of  bliss,  and  discovers  the  united  family  wallowing 
in  onions  and  revelling  in  slang.  Society  pitches  into  the  stage  and  the 
stage  into  society.  A  lady  of  birth  and  breeding  very  properly  resents  the 
insult  of  introducing  to  her  presence  a  low  music-hall  cad  in  preposterous 
costume,  and  an  impertinent  minx  whose  place  ought  to  be  the  back 
kitchen,  and  thereupon  the  stage-struck  novelist  attempts  to  show  that 
society  is  very  harsh  and  intolerant  toward  the  ill-used  and  hard-working 
profession.  Society  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
society  committed  such  solecisms  for  the  sake  of  patronizing  and  petting 
the  stage.  Actors  who  are  educated,  and  can  behave  themselves  like 
gentlemen,  get  into  good  clubs  and  are  received  anywhere.  Actresses 
who  insist  upon  being  taken  at  their  own  valuation  force  themselves  into 
society,  and  are  alternately  patronized  or  ignored.  As  for  the  rest, 
if  they  like  onions  and  pots  of  porter,  and  penny  cheroots  and  music-hall 
slang,  let  them  keep  to  themselves,  and  not  whine  because  those  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding  don’t  care  to  associate  with  such  people — very  good,  no 
doubt,  in  their  way,  but  far  happier  where  they  are.  Master-hands  have 
drawn  Costigan  and  the  Fotheringays,  Polly  and  old  Eccles,  Triplet  and 
his  children  ;  but  such  pictures  of  the  stage  as  are  shown  in  “  Lottie  ”  are 
tawdry  and  ill-coloured  at  the  best.  That  they  are  absurd  goes  without 
saying.  The  scenes  in  this  play  that  occur  outside  the  stage-door  of  a 
theatre  and  inside  the  green-room  are  palpably  absurd  to  the  least  in¬ 
formed  in  such  matters.  We  will  take  a  stronger  view  still.  The  man  or 
woman  who,  not  being  concerned  in  the  profession  of  acting,  ever  ventures 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  does  so  to  the  dead  destruction  of  all 
imagination.  No  one  can  find  real  pleasure  in  ripping  up  a  doll  and  scatter¬ 
ing  the  sawdust.  Illusion,  fancy,  poetry — all  disappear  directly  the  footlights 
are  crossed.  If  this  be  true  of  those  who  are  sometimes  compelled  to  act 
contrary  to  their  inclination,  how  much  truer  it  must  be  of  the  general 
public,  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  petty  and  trivial  details  of  an  actor’s 
life.  No  good  or  careful  acting  could  save  such  a  play.  Miss  Lydia 
Cowell  has  great  intelligence,  she  enters  heart  and  soul  into  every  character 
she  personates,  and  she  should  certainly  have  permanent  employment  at 
one  or  other  of  the  comedy  houses  ;  but  she  could  do  very  little  with  the 
washed-out  version  of  Esther  Eccles.  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  was  cast  for  the 
music-hall  comique,  and  made  the  part  as  funny  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
it ;  but.  on  the  whole,  there  are  few  pleasant  recollections  in  connection 
with  a  play  that  was  at  once  commonplace  and  vulgar. 
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“ THE  CANDIDATE.” 


Produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  on  Saturday,  November  22,  1884. 


A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

Viscount  Oldacre  ...  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham. 

Alaric  Baffin  .  Mr.  George  Giddens. 

Barnabas  Goddeve  ...  Mr.  W.  Blakeley. 

Amos  Martlett,  Esq...  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby. 
Captain  Hazelfoot  ...  Mr.  W.  Gregory. 

Jacobs .  Mr.  W.  Barron. 


Dowager  Countess 

Osterley .  Miss  Fanny  Coleman. 

Lady  Clarissa  Oldacre  Miss  Florence  Beale. 
Lady  Dorothy  Osterley  Miss  Kate  Rorke. 
Mrs.  Amos  Martlett  ...  Miss  Rose  Saker. 


It  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham’s  new  play  does  not 
draw  the  town.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  readily  talked  about 
and  easily  digested.  Politics  just  now  form  the  most  popular  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  here,  whether  we  be  Conservatives  or  Radicals,  we  find  our 
politics  ready-made  and  to  hand.  At  clubs,  at  balls  and  dinner-parties, 
they  will  be  discussing  Viscount  Oldacre  and  Mr.  Baffin,  his  secretary, 
and  their  adventures  at  Easthampton,  as  the  political  rivals  of 
“  Bradley  ”  and  “  Henry,”  the  most  transparent  disguises  under  which 
public  men  were  ever  satirized  on  the  stage.  A  contemporary  has  thus 
cleverly  sketched  the  plot : — 

“  The  story  deals  with  the  mad  escapade  of  a  certain  Lord  Oldacre,  who 
is  always  endeavouring  to  fly  from  the  monotony  of  his  own  home,  where 
he  is  bored  to  death  by  a  mother-in-law  who  dabbles  in  politics,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Peers’  Preservation  Society,  and  befriends  Fijian 
missionaries.  The  mercurial  Oldacre  sees  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
fortnight’s  jaunt  in  town  in  a  request  which  is  made  to  him  to  contest  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Easthampton  ‘  as  the  colleague  of  Bradley 
and  in  room  of  Henry.’  He  packs  off  his  private  secretary,  Alaric  Baffin, 
to  personate  him  at  Easthampton,  while  he  packs  up  his  portmanteau  to 
revel  in  liberty  for  a  few  brief  days.  But  Baffin  is  a  Radical  of  the  reddest 
dye,  while  Lord  Oldacre  is  naturally  a  blue-blooded  Conservative.  The 
luckless  Baffin  arrives  at  Easthampton,  determined  to  serve  his  friend  and 
master  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  political  convictions.  But,  alas  !  he  is 
met  at  the  very  station  by  a  mob,  10,000  strong,  who  ask  him  with  a  howl 
if  he  is  prepared  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  what  sort  of  brick  he  likes 
best,  and  so  on.  He  is  hustled  off  to  address  the  raging  multitude,  forgets 
his  master,  and  pours  the  ‘  socialistic  ’  Baffin  upon  them.  And  Baffin,  as 
Lord  Oldacre,  wins  the  election.  Meanwhile  the  butterfly  peer  has  his  run 
in  town,  and  returns  home  at  the  appointed  time,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Baffin  is  invisible,  and  he  is  at  his  wit’s 
end  to  know  what  to  say  to  the  inquiries  of  his  household,  until  at  last  the 
fearful  secretary  appears.  The  explanation  which  ensues  between  the  two 
is  far  the  best  thing  in  the  play.  Lord  Oldacre’s  expression  of  horror 
when  he  hears  that  he  has  been  elected  as  a  Radical,  Mr.  Baffin’s  grave 
air  of  deprecation,  his  sketch  of  those  terrible  fellows  of  Easthampton,  are 
admirable  bits  of  acting.  ‘  Advocate  the  preservation  of  the  Peers  with  a 
waterbutt  close  by  ! — it  was  not  to  be  done  for  a  moment,’  cries  Baffin  in 
reply  to  the  reproaches  of  the  raging  Oldacre.  Mother-in-law  and  wife  see 
the  horrible  news  in  the  papers,  and  discover  that  his  portmanteau  is 
labelled  ‘  Euston.’  Driven  to  bay,  the  erratic  peer  defies  his  mother-in- 
law,  hurls  (metaphorically)  her  politics  and  her  missionary  at  her  head,  bids 
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her  go,  and  is  taken  back  to  the  bosom  of  his  wife.  An  actress,  £  fetching, 
but  forty,’  and  a  certain  mysterious  adventuress  furnish  some  slight  com¬ 
plications  which  need  not  be  detailed.  Baffin  is  forgiven,  and  Lord  Oldacre 
applies  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.” 

All  this  no  doubt  is  a  pretty  close  rendering  of  a  play  called  “  Le 
Depute  de  Bambignac,”  by  Alexandre  Bisson,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  in  Paris  on  May  30,  1884,  but  the  adaptation  is  throughout 
excellent.  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  witty,  the  jokes  incessant,  the  story 
happily  abbreviated,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  second  in  the  whole  entertain¬ 
ment.  If  it  be  true  that  audiences  are  found  to  go  again  and  again  to  “  The 
Private  Secretary,”  and  to  laugh  until  they  cry,  here  surely  is  a  formidable 
rival  in  “  The  Candidate,”  which  will  amuse  the  society  and  other 
people  right  up.  to  Christmas  and  long  after.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  take  the  principle  of  “  The  Candidate  ”  as  a  precedent.  The 
authorities  would  be  very  chary  of  permitting  new  plays  of  a  similar  pattern. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  lampooned  and  libelled  in  the  semi-theatrical  semi- 
sporting  prints  which  indulge  in  weekly  mendacity  and  are  let  alone  simply 
because  they  are  beneath  contempt,  and  just  another  to  have  these  false¬ 
hoods  forced  upon  the  stage  by  any  anonymous  coward  who  cares  to  turn 
dramatist.  The  law  of  libel  could  easily  silence  the  wretched  crew  that 
crow  so  loud  behind  their  office  desks  and  whine  so  pitifully  when  they  are 
dragged  into  court,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  strong  check  will  be  placed 
upon  further  personalities  in  connection  with  the  stage.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  see  innocent  women  insulted  week  after  week  by  contemptible  fellows 
who  brag  about  their  cowardice  and  offensive  ways  without  another  highway 
being  laid  open  to  personal  attack.  Newspapers  are  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience  j  let  us  have  some  decency  and  taste  on  the  stage  if  possible. 
The  acting  in  the  play  is  thoroughly  excellent.  Mr.  Wyndham,  perhaps 
the  first  comedian  on  the  English  stage,  excelled  himself  as  Lord  Oldacre. 
He  has  done  nothing  better,  and  no  one  could  do  anything  so  good.  For 
acting  of  this  kind  nothing  better  could  be  found.  An  immediate  contrast 
to  him  is  Mr.  George  Giddens,  an  actor  who  has  never  been  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated.  His  description  of  the  visit  to  Easthampton,  and  his 
reception  there,  is  one  of  the  funniest  things  heard  on  the  stage  for  some 
time.  Miss  Rose  Saker  is  always  bright  and  welcome.  Miss  Fanny  Cole¬ 
man  was  well  chosen  for  the  acidulated  mother-in-law  (once  more)  played  by 
Jouaissain  in  Paris.  Mr.  Blakeley  and  Mr.  Maltby  cannot  fail  to  be  funny, 
but  they  try  to  get  too  much  fun  out  of  insufficient  material.  Mr.  W. 
Gregory  promises  well  as  a  light  comedian  ;  but  amongst  the  ladies  the  gem 
performance  was  that  of  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  one  of  the  most  natural, 
unaffected,  and  charming  of  our  younger  actresses. 
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THE  splendid  revival  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  at  the  Lyceum,  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  to  the  spectator,  is  not  convincing  to  the  Shakes¬ 
pearian  student.  We  are  gradually  overdoing  spectacle  so  much  that  poetry 
must  suffer  in  the  long  run.  The  question  is  no  longer  how  this  or  that 
character  in  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  played,  but  how  much  money  can  be 
spent  on  this  or  that  scene.  The  stage  decorator,  the  costumier,  and  the 
carpenter  are  in  the  ascendant.  Silks  and  satins,  stuffs  and  tapestry,  the 
shape  of  a  shoe,  the  cut  of  a  gown,  the  form  of  a  lamp,  the  topography  of 
a  street,  are  preferred  to  the  interpretation  of  any  one  given  part.  Juliet 
may  smirk  when  she  should  be  natural ;  Romeo  be  sulky  where  he  should 
be  sad  ;  and  Mercutio  commonplace  where  he  should  be  found  pathetic  ; 
but  all  these  are  nothing  in  these  days,  when  a  play  by  Shakespeare  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  show  play  or  melodrama.  The  whole 
of  the  stage  seems  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  harvest  of  the  eye,  and  not  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  senses.  Acting  is  more  and  more  made  subordinate  to 
mere  scenic  success.  There  are  plenty  of  people  to  tell  us  how  Juliet  went 
to  bed,  and  what  kind  of  a  couch  wooed  her  to-  sleep ;  dozens  of 
authorities  as  to  where  certain  pines  or  orange  trees  grew  in  Verona; 
gentlemen  with  ready  pencils  who  can  reproduce  bits  of  Veronese  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  fashioners,  modellers,  scene-painters,  dressers,  dressmakers  by  the 
dozen ;  but  apparently  not  one  who  can  instruct  the  younger  generation 
how  to  deliver  the  Queen  Mab  speech ;  not  a  human  being  who  can 
persuade  a  popular  actress  that  the  love  of  Juliet  is  something  superior  to 
that  of  Mary  Jane  flirting  over  the  garden  wall. 

That  the  play  is  superbly  mounted,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  dazzles  and 
it  delights  the  stupid  and  unimaginative.  Stage  machinery  has  become  a 
miracle.  Houses  change  into  gardens,  palaces  are  whirled  into  prisons, 
cloisters  are  transformed  into  tombs.  It  is  a  lovely  panorama,  and  little  else. 
The  manager  has  done  his  part.  He  has  spent  at  will  and  lavishly,  but  on 
what  ?  Certainly  not  on  acting  that  shines  out  through  all  this  luxury ; 
certainly  not  on  art  that  is  equivalent  in  distinction.  It  is  too  early  to 
decide  if  the  mounting  of  the  play  crushes  the  poetry  of  the  acting,  or  if  it 
conceals  its  baldness  and  inefficiency.  We  apprehend  the  latter.  Never 
before  in  our  memory  have  we  seen  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  on  the  whole, 
rendered  in  such  a  listless  and  unimaginative  fashion.  When  Stella  Colas 
played  Juliet  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  years  ago,  the  play  iyas  sufficiently 
but  not  elaborately  mounted.  Through  all  these  years  has  been  treasured 
the  memory  of  an  enchanting  performance.  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  have  never  seen  a  better 
Juliet  than  Stella  Colas  before  or  since.  When  Adelaide  Neilson  played 
Juliet,  there  was  not  much  fuss  made  about  the  scenery  or  the  dresses. 
She  might  have  played  it  in  a  barn ;  but  we  should  remember  her  tear- 
stained  face  as  she  stood,  in  pure  white  satin,  before  the  nurse,  and 
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reproached  her  for  her  insult  to  the  memory  of  Romeo.  That  is  a  picture 
that  no  years  can  destroy.  We  recall  the  actress,  the  Juliet,  not  the  scenery 
or  dresses. 

Gorgeously  mounted  as  was  Mr.  Irving’s  revival  only  recently,  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  Ellen  Terry  and  Henry  Irving,  not  to  the  show. 
Even  when  Modjeska  was  the  Juliet  of  the  cast,  it  was  the  Mercutio  of 
Wilson  Barrett  that  survives  all  the  prettiness  and  taste  that  were  doubtless 
present.  And  of  this  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  what  shall  we  remember  in 
the  after-years?  Why  this:  a  Juliet  beautiful  but  self-conscious,  never 
absorbed  or  abstracted,  modern,  unideal  and  un exaggerative  in  every  tender 
scene  ;  a  Juliet  who  acts  with  her  lips,  not  with  her  heart ;  a  lady  of  immense 
physical  resource,-  but  little  power  of  applying  it ;  a  voice,  a  presence,  and  a 
power  such  as  few  actresses  possess  ;  a  trick  of  coyness,  a  trick  of  innocence, 
a  trick  of  indignation,  a  trick  of  fear — all,  all  trick,  and  artificial  to  the  last 
degree.  An  ambitious,  popular,  beautiful,  self-confident  lady,  but  as  far  from 
Juliet  as  darkness  from  dawn.  What  is  it  then?  A  most  excellent  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the  favourite  of  the  hour.  She  has  never 
come  out  of  herself.  She  appears  as  Parthenia,  Pauline,  Galatea,  the  French 
actress  in  “  Comedy  and  Tragedy,”  but  she  is  always  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 
Never  once  is  she  any  one  else.  The  best  of  it  is,  the  public  does  not  want 
her  to  be  any  one  else.  They  want  to  see  Mary  Anderson,  and  that  is  all. 
They  are  content,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted  ;  but  why  any  trouble 
should  be  taken  to  mount  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  when  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
looks  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  on  a  pedestal  as  Galatea,  puzzles  the 
uninitiated.  Wherever  you  go  and  wherever  this  subject  is  discussed, 
the  question  of  Shakespeare  and  Juliet  are  bogged  altogether.  Miss 
Anderson  is  a  fascinating  woman,  and  that  is  enough.  The  Romeo  of  Mr. 
Terriss  is  by  far  the  best  thing  yet  done  by  this  energetic  young  actor,  and 
lie  has  a  future  before  him  if  he  will  take  pains.  He  has  a  good  voice  and 
excellent  presence.  He  is  distinct  and  picturesque.  When  he  puts  himself 
into  the  soul  of  Shakespeare,  students  of  the  play  will  be  more  satisfied.  The 
performance  is  striking,  but  deficient  in  “  sweetness  and  in  light.”  It  is 
bold,  but  it  is  not  poetical.  But  then  the  play  is  a  melodrama  as  acted 
here,  not  a  poem.  The  Nurse  of  Mrs.  Stirling  and  the  Friar  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Stirling  could  not  be  better.  There  is  the  true  Shakespearian  ring 
about  both  of  them.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  modern  to  a  fault,  and  by 
modern  I  mean  flippant,  uncultured,  and  essentially  commonplace. 

An  accidental  injustice  has  been  done  to  Miss  Eastlake,  whose  Ophelia 
has  been  justly  credited  with  several  fine  points  of  execution  and  flashes  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Miss  Eastlake  is  alarmed  lest  her  study  of  Ophelia 
should  be  set  down  as  an  effort  of  intuition,  and  not  the  product  of  original 
thought,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  idea  might  be  arrived  at  from 
reading  the  remarks  on  the  Princess’s  revival  of  “  Hamlet  ”  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Theatre.  But  let  the  lady  speak  for  herself,  and  explain 
just  where  the  shoe  pinches  : — 

“  But  to  me,  at  least  it  seems  so,  your  kind  words  lose  much  of  their 
value  when  you  believe  I  have  only  copied  another’s  reading,  action,  and 
business.  Let  me  tell  you  the  truth.  The  character  had  been  with  me  the 
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subject  of  anxious  study  for  many  months.  I  had  never  seen  the  play 
acted  publicly  or  privately.  I  had  carefully  avoided  hearing  about  any 
of  my  predecessors  in  the  past,  save  in  the  case  of  Miss  Terry,  whom  I 
saw  in  the  mad  scene,  that  I  might  know  what  to  avoid  in  order  to  escape 
comparison  with  her  as  far  as  possible.  Believe  me,  there  was  no  suggestion 
on  Mrs.  Barrett’s  (Miss  Heath)  part,  no  knowledge  on  mine,  which  could 
have  been  the  basis  for  even  a  hint  at  any  reproduction  of  her  rendering,  of 
which  I  was,  and  still  am,  entirely  ignorant.”  But  this  is  not  all.  A 
further  mistake  has  been  made  in  calling  a  very  clever  exit,  perpetrated  on 
the  first  dress  rehearsal  “  an  unrehearsed  effect.” 

Miss  Eastlake  says  :  “  My  final  exit  on  the  first  night  was  intentional. 
I  had  rehearsed  it  the  previous  night,  for  I  had  felt  the  truth  of  what  you 
say,  that  the  scene  needed  a  dramatic  climax.” 

I  am  very  happy  therefore  to  make  the  “  amende  honorable,”  and  to 
give  Miss  Eastlake  all  credit  of  originality  of  thought  as  well  as  of  effective¬ 
ness  of  stage  business.  To  play  Ophelia  not  only  well,  but  to  impress  an 
audience  that  has  seen  the  part  well  played  hundreds  of  times,  is  a  very 
creditable  circumstance ;  and  as  to  the  exit  I  hope  by  this  time  it  has  been 
restored,  for  it  is  vastly  clever. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  Miss  Eastlake’s  remarks  with  which  I 
may  be  permitted  to  join  issue.  This  clever  young  lady,  in  common  with 
many  other  clever  artists,  seems  to  think  that  there  is  something  unworthy 
in  studying  a  fine  performance  in  order  to  profit  by  its  merits,  whilst 
discarding  anything  in  it  that  may  be  distasteful.  She  says  she  went  to  see 
Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  mad  scene  in  Ophelia  in  order  to  know  what  to  avoid ! 
But  surely  if  a  performance  is  singularly  beautiful,  some  echo  of  its  loveli¬ 
ness  may  be  retained  by  an  artist  without  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
or  imitation  ?  What  we  all  want  to  arrive  at  is  truth,  and  there  surely  can  be 
no  harm  in  studying  from  book,  or  tradition,  or  precept,  or  from  the  living 
model,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  truth.  However  much  a  character  is 
studied  from  the  life,  the  temperament,  the  interest,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  artist  remain  all  the  same.  Miss  Eastlake  may  have  seen  a  hundred 
Ophelias,  but  her  own  special  temperament  would  have  been  the  mainspring 
of  her  Ophelia  all  the  same.  A  sculptor  does  not  become  less  a  man  of 
genius  because  he  knows  the  statuary  in  the  Vatican  by  heart,  nor  does 
the  painter  please  less  because  he  has  studied  his  business  in  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  world.  Why  then  should  the  dramatic  artist  be  inclined  to 
shut  himself  out  from  every  kind  of  influence,  and  pride  himself  on  a  spurious 
originality  ?  In  these  days,  when  a  young  artist  takes  up  Hamlet,  or  Romeo, 
or  Ophelia,  or  Juliet,  it  is  continually  dinned  into  our  ears  that  they  have 
never  seen  the  part  played  before.  They  are  to  strike  out  a  new  line  :  they 
are  to  be  creators  as  it  were,  of  parts  played  more  or  less  to  admiration  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  is  the  continual  cry,  “  I  have  never  seen  the 
part  played  before.”  When  the  result  is  made  known,  the  industrious  self- 
sufficiency  is  met  by  the  obvious  retort,  u  More’s  the  pity.” 

To  achieve  success  by  writing  and  bringing  out  a  new  play  is,  no  doubt, 
a  laudable  ambition.  To  have  it  acted  by  your  club,  if  you  are  an 
amateur,  and  to  invite  your  friends  to  witness  its  performance,  is  also  a  very 
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natural  proceeding.  But  would  it  not  be  best  for  the  ambitious  writer  to 
pause  and  reflect  first,  and  make  quite  sure  that  the  play  is  a  play,  and 
not  a  series  of  meaningless  scenes  awkwardly  put  together  ;  to  ask  for 
competent  advice,  and  learn  that  interminable  dialogues  which  may  pass 
muster  when  read  by  a  friend,  become  impossible  absurdities  on  the  stage  ? 
If  an  author  soars  above  the  commonplace  rule  of  having  a  consistent 
plot,  he  should  at  least  not  go  over  old  ground  and  use  situations  which 
have  been  done  to  death.  However,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  “  Light 
in  the  Morning  ”  is  not  original.  It  is  indeed  a  new  idea  to  write  a  play  with 
a  story  that  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  When  the  curtain  finally  comes 
down  on  the  second  and  last  act,  one  is  left  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  characters.  “  Light  in  the  Morning  ”  was  produced  by 
the  Glow-Worms  on  November  15.  I  think  Mr.  Albert  E.  Drinkwater,  the 
author,  sadly  felt  the  influence  of  his  own  stilted,  unnatural,  and  preten¬ 
tious  dialogue ;  for  I  have  never  seen  him  act  so  badly  as  when  person¬ 
ating  the  hero  of  his  own  play.  Miss  Cooke  also  was  most  affected.  The 
acting  of  an  insignificant  part  by  Mr.  Weeden  Cooke,  jun.,  was  the  only 
item  approaching  to  nature.  The  new  piece  was  followed  by  Henry  J. 
Byron’s  charming  comedy,  “  War  to  the  Knife,”  which  was  eminently 
refreshing  in  the  unnatural  atmosphere  of  an  over-heated  and  artificially- 
lighted  room.  Under  this  influence,  the  Glow-Worms  were  seen  to  much 
better  advantage — the  acting,  with  few  exceptions,  being  good.  As  Har- 
court,  Mr.  H.  Mills  had  very  little  to  do,  but  managed  not  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Mr.  H.  Weeden  Cooke,  jun.,  was  well  suited  with  the  part  of  John  Blunt; 
his  rendering  of  the  character  was  hearty  and  natural,  but  he  delivered  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  second  act  far  too  slowly.  The  Nubbly  of  Mr.  S. 
Knewstub  was  funny,  but  rather  overdone.  Mr.  J.  Humffreys  Parry  was  a 
good  Captain  Thistleton,  but  to  one  bit  of  business  I  must  take  exception. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  the  stage-manager,  and  not  Mr.  Humffreys  Parry,  who 
is  responsible  for  this.  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  poor  Byron  would  have 
been  rather  shocked  to  see  the  Captain  put  his  feet  upon  a  chair  when 
conversing  with  a  lady.  When  I  reached  home,  I  referred  to  the  book, 
and  found  my  impression  to  be  right.  The  Captain  is  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
and  Mrs.  Delacourt,  who  wishes  him  to  go  to  sleep,  says  :  “  Put  your  feet 
up  ;  here  is  a  stool,”  not  a  chair ;  and  Thistleton  does  not  at  o?ice  put  both 
his  feet  up,  and  stretch  himself  out  at  full-length  ;  but  after  some  conversa¬ 
tion,  when  the  widow  gives  him  the  paper  to  read,  while  she  is  writing 
letters  ;  then  only,  comes  this  very  clear  stage  direction  :  {puts  one  foot  on 
the  stool ,  and  languidly  scans  the  paper)  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  Mr.  H. 
Parry’s  feelings  by  stating  that  I  consider  Byron’s  views  of  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman  the  better  reading  of  the  two.  A  word  of  sincere  praise  is 
due  to  Miss  Carr  for  her  Mrs.  Delacour — certainly  the  best  impersonation 
of  the  evening.  The  Mrs.  Harcourt  of  Miss  Knewstub  calls  for  no  special 
notice.  Miss  Rosalind  Cooke  gave  some  prominence  to  the  small  part  of 
Benson.  St.  George’s  Hall  was  crowded  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  President  that  on  invitation  nights,  when  the 
stalls  are  not  numbered,  a  few  seats  should  be  reserved  for  the  members  of 
the  press  whose  attendance  is  solicited.  Although  I  arrived  very  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  doors,  I  was  so  placed  as  not  to  see  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  stage  throughout  the  evening. 
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Things  theatrical  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  have  been  in  a  fairly  brisk 
state  during  the  past  September.  On  the  6th,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  produced 
“  Guy  Mannering  ”  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  appearing  as  Meg  Merrilies  her¬ 
self,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  as-Dandie  Dinmont,  and  Mr.  George  Leitch  as 
Dominie  Sampson.  The  late  Charles  Reade’s  pretty  comedietta  “  Nance 
Oldfield,”  with  Miss  Ward  and  Mr.  Vernon  in  the  leading  roles,  concluded 
the  bill.  On  the  13th,  “  Medea  ”  was  put  on  in  place  of  “  Guy  Mannering,” 
with  “  His  Last  Legs”  as  an  afterpiece.  On  the  20th,  another  change  was 
made,  and  “  Henry  VIII.”  was  tried.  On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  “Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  ”  replaced  “  Henry  VIII.,”  and  on  the  Friday  follow¬ 
ing,  Miss  Ward  concluded  an  eminently  satisfactory  second  season  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  She  has  organized  a  company,  and  is  now  travelling  in  the  provincial 
towns,  having  opened  in  Geelong  last  night.  A  tour  through  New  Zealand 
is  also  arranged,  and  after  that  a  final  visit  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
whence  Miss  Ward  returns  to  England,  via  Japan  and  America.  On 
September  13,  Messrs.  Rignold  and  Allison  opened  the  newly  decor¬ 
ated  and  improved  Opera  House  (now  known  as  Her  Majesty’s  Opera 
House)  with  what  is  termed  the  Lyceum  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  The  theatre 
has  been  most  handsomely  and  luxuriously  furnished  and  decorated,  is  lit 
entirely  by  the  electric  light,  and  is,  without  doubt,  at  present  the  finest 
theatre  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  original  scenery  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  at  the  Lyceum,  under  Mr.  Irving’s 
management,  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  James  MacMahon,  and  was  used  in 
its  entirety.  The  whole  production  reflects  the  greatest  praise  on  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  for  general  effect  has  never  been  equalled  here.  Miss  Fanny 
Reid  is  the  Juliet,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  seen  infinitely  superior 
exponents  of  the  character.  Her  style  is  not  suited  to  the  part. 
Mr.  Frank  Cates  and  Mr.  Brian  Darley  are  effective  as  Romeo  and 
Mercutio.  This  tragedy  is  still  running,  but  its  last  nights  are  announced- 
A  special  train  brought  200  people  from  Sandhurst — a  large  town  100 
miles  inland — to  see  the  performance.  “  In  the  Ranks,”  with  Mr.  George 
Rignold  and  Miss  Kate  Bishop  in  the  leading  parts,  is  promised  next. 
That  charming  comedy,  “The  Parvenu,”  was  played  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  on  September  5,  and  on  Saturday,  September  6, 
“Friends”  was  revived.  An  excellent  cast,  thorough  attention  to  stage 
requirements,  and  liberality  of  mounting  made  this  performance  one  to  be 
remembered.  Mr.  Arthur  Redwood,  who  is  making  (and  deservedly  too) 
a  wonderful  name  for  himself  out  here,  was  a  worthy  successor  to  poor 
Fred  Marshall  and  Horace  Lingard  as  Middlewick.  By  the  way,  Fred 
Marshall  is  still  very  ill ;  it  it  is  now  almost  accepted  that  he  can  never  play 
again.  Last  Saturday,  the  theatre  was  given  over  to  melodrama,  “  Hand 
and  Glove,”  being  put  on  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  departure  of  the 
“  Impulse  ”  company  and  the  arrival  of  the  “  Patience  ”  Opera  Troupe. 
Frank  Harvey’s  drama,  “  The  Workman,”  is  billed  for  Saturday  next, 
October  4.  Miss  Emelie  Melville  concluded  her  opera  season  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre  on  Saturday,  September  13,  and  sailed  on  the  23rd 
for  India.  “Fun  on  the  Bristol ”  opened  a  second  Melbourne  season  on 
September  15,  and  has  been  enjoying  a  highly  successful  season,  so 
much  so  that  the  engagement  has  been  extended  for  three  weeks.  Mr. 
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John  F.  Sheridan  is,  if  possible,  more  popular  than  ever.  Miss  Marie  De 
Grey  is  having  a  highly  successful  season  in  Sydney.  “The  Merry  Duchess  ” 
has  been  a  big  hit  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Sydney.  Mrs.  Chippendale  has 
deserted  Miss  De  Grey  and  joined  the  triumvirate  management.  Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis  has  concluded  a  moderate  Adelaide  season,  and  will  return  to 
America.  “  Confusion  ”  will  be  played  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  now  under  the 
lesseeship  of  Messrs.  Rignold  and  Allison,  after  the  departure  for  New  Zea¬ 
land  of  the  “  Fun  on  the  Bristol”  company.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  sails  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  this  month  (October).  “  Cinderella”  will,  probably, 
be  the  Royal  pantomime  this  year.  It  is,  like  all  pantomimes,  to  sur¬ 
pass  anything  ever  done  before.  “The  Silver  King”  was  revived  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  on  Saturday,  September  27.  It  was  taken  off  in  the 
height  of  its  popularity  last  year  to  make  way  for  the  pantomime,  and 
is  now  drawing  crowded  houses.  Mrs.  Chippendale  will  very  likely 
follow  “The  Silver  King,”  starring  in  the  old  comedies. 


A  correspondent  writes  me  that  the  most  artistically  decorated  theatre  in 
the  United  States  is  the  “  Haverley”in  Chicago.  The  present  lessee  and 
manager,  Mr.  C.  H.  M‘Connell,  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  ;  and  having  a  big  balance  at  his  banker’s,  he  has  been  able  during 
the  summer  recess  to  re-decorate  and  partially  re-construct  the  building  in 
accordance  with  his  taste.  The  ornamentation  is  on  a  novel  scheme,  the 
chief  materials  used  being  stained  glass,  mirrors,  and  papier-mache  moulded 
in  artistic  patterns  in  high  relief,  and  tinted  to  the  metallic  hues  of  beaten 
copper,  bronze,  and  gold,  no  one  colour  predominating,  but  all  being  deli¬ 
cately  modulated  and  artistically  blended  into  a  harmonious  whole,  rich  in 
the  extreme,  but  without  the  meretricious  effect  of  gaudy  hues.  Both  walls 
and  ceilings  of  entrance  hall  and  foyer  are  covered  with  this  embossed 
design ;  the  doors  and  windows  facing  the  street  are  filled  with  rich  stained 
glass ;  the  doors  of  communication  between  the  entrance  hall  and  foyer 
are  panelled  with  bevelled  mirrors  set  in  gilt  arabesqued  with  black ;  and 
the  box-office,  of  pentagonal  form,  is  of  the  same  construction ;  a  large 
looking-glass  faces  the  entering  visitor,  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
handsome  ebony  figures  supporting  flower- vases  ;  while  the  back  of  the 
auditorium,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  with  its  draped  openings  com¬ 
municating  with  the  theatre,  form  the  bow-shaped  limit  of  the  foyer.  By 
multiplying  the  lights  (Edison’s  incandescent  burners)  beyond  the  actual 
needs  of  illumination,  light  is  made  an  ornament  itself,  instead  of  a  mere 
adjunct  to  ornament.  Over  one  thousand  burners  are  used  nightly ;  the 
only  theatre  in  the  world  which  is  its  equal  in  this  respect  being  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris. 

It  is,  however,  upon  his  art  galleries — says  my  correspondent — that  Mr. 
M ‘Connell  most  prides  himself ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  history 
of  theatrical  management  when  a  lessee  devotes  valuable  space  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  collection  of  paintings  which  must  have  cost  a  small  fortune  to 
get  together.  These  art  galleries  are  decorated  with  tinted  designs  in  relief 
similar  to  those  in  the  foyer,  but  the  walls  are  partially  hidden  by  the  pictures 
hung  upon  them  ;  nearly  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit  by  leading  artists  of 
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the  French,  German,  and  American  schools.  Benjamin  Courtant  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  important  works  ;  George  Clairin  by  a  painting  which  attracts 
all  observers  ;  while  Frank  Russell  Green  and  Frank  Bromley — two  young 
American  artists  whose  popularity  is  increasing  every  day  amongst  their 
countrymen — have  several  large  canvases  of  figure  and  landscape  respect¬ 
ively.  Leon  Comerre,  Auguste  Wolf,  Hector  Leroux,  and  Kotscheureiler, 
amongst  many  others,  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  galleries.  The 
sculptor’s  art  is  represented  by  admirable  specimens  by  C.  B.  Ives  and 
others,  while  filling  each  nook  and  corner  in  lavish  profusion  are  articles 
of  vertu,  bric-h-brac,  Japanese  screens,  bronzes,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
artistic  trifles  which  a  man  of  taste  loves  to  collect  around  him. 


The  life  of  Wallace  was  a  more  eventful  one  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  eminent  composers  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  met  with  some 
curious  adventures. 

He  was  born  in  1815,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father  was  the  band¬ 
master  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  forming  the  garrison  of  that  city. 
From  an  early  age  the  lad  evinced  extraordinary  talent  for  music,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  could  play  the  violin,  pianoforte,  clarionet,  and 
guitar  with  remarkable  skill.  After  appearing,  with  unmistakable  success, 
at  various  concerts  given  in  Dublin  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  his 
health  became  so  impaired  by  unremitting  devotion  to  his  musical  studies 
that  he  was  recommended  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  He  therefore,  when 
eighteen,  sailed  for  Sydney,  whence  he  took  passage  for  New  Zealand. 
Then  he  engaged  in  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  South  Seas.  The  ship  was 
wrecked  on  a  coral  reef,  many  of  the  crew  being  drowned.  The  boat  in 
which  Wallace  and  the  survivors  made  their  escape  was,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  he  and  his  companions  were 
landed  at  Otago. 

He  then  took  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  and  after  remaining  there  a 
few  months,  sailed  from  Madras  to  Valparaiso,  from  which  city  he  went 
to  Santiago.  Whilst  there,  a  friend  on  one  occasion  recalled  to  his  recol¬ 
lection  that  he  had  undertaken  to  play  at  a  concert  to  be  given,  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening,  in  Valparaiso,  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity.  Reminded  of  his 
promise — which  until  that  moment  had  completely  escaped  his  memory — 
he  determined  to  keep  his  word,  at  whatsoever  inconvenience  to  himself,  if 
it  were  possible.  This  he  accomplished  by  riding  the  whole  distance,  125 
miles,  with  thirteen  horses,  in  eleven  hours,  reaching  his  destination  just  in 
time  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

From  Valparaiso,  Wallace  made  his  way  across  the  continent  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  giving  concerts  in  various  cities  en  route.  Leaving  South  America, 
he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Thence  he  took  passage  for  Vera  Cruz,  and 
visited  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  musical  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  were  highly  successful.  Quitting  Mexico,  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  gave  concerts  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  which 
attracted  large  audiences.  After  a  stay  of  some  duration  in  America, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  several  years. 

During  the  following  few  years  the  operas  of  “  Maritana,”  “  Matilda  of 
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Hungary,”  “  Lurline,”  and  the  “  Maid  of  Zurich  ” — works  on  which  the 
fame  of  Wallace  as  a  composer  chiefly  rests — were  produced  in  London, 
and  in  most  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 

While  composing  an  opera  for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  he  became 
blind,  and  remained  in  that  condition  for  some  months.  He  therefore 
decided  to  take  once  more  a  long  sea  voyage,  his  destination  this  time 
being  Brazil.  On  board  ship  his  eyes  became  better,  and  when  he  landed 
his  sight  was  quite  recovered.  From  Rio  Janeiro  he  went  to  New 
Orleans.  Having  formed  the  intention  of  settling  in  the  United  States,  he 
became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  that  country.  However,  he  subsequently 
returned  to  Europe  and  died  in  London  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Wallace,  who  was  an  admirable  raconteur ,  would  occasionally  relate  to 
his  intimate  friends  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  adventures  he  had  met  with 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  One  incident  was — especially  in  its  sequel — of 
a  somewhat  curious  character.  The  story  was  as  follows  : — 

When  in  India,  Wallace’s  musical  abilities  made  him  a  general  favourite 
in  society  wherever  he  went.  On  one  occasion  he  was  for  several  weeks 
the  guest  of  the  — th  Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Simla.  While  there, 
he  went  out  one  day  shooting,  alone  and  on  foot,  when  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  encountered  a  tiger.  This  animal,  which  can  move  through  the 
thickest  cover  without  making  the  slightest  audible  sound,  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  jungle,  having  afforded  no  previous  indication  of  his  approach. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
to  seek  any  place  of  security.  He  therefore  waited  until  the  tiger  had 
stealthily  approached  within  a  few  paces  and  was  collecting  himself  for  a 
spring  ;  he  then  fired,  fortunately  lodging  a  ball  in  the  beast’s  shoulder. 
Badly  hurt  as  was  the  tiger,  he  fiercely  rushed  upon  Wallace,  who, 
throwing  his  rifle  from  him,  drew  his  hunting  knife,  and  although  severely 
lacerated  by  the  claws  of  the  brute,  succeeded  in  dispatching  him.  The 
coolness  and  courage  displayed  in  the  encounter  were  considered  so 
remarkable  in  a  young  man  of  his  age — he  being  then  not  one-and-twenty 
— as  to  be  deserving  of  commemoration.  Consequently  a  subscription 
was  raised  among  his  military  friends  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  gold  watch,  the  case  of  which  bore  an  inscription 
stating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  souvenir  had  been  offered  to  him. 

After  his  return  to  Europe  some  years  later  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  accompany  two  gentlemen  in  a  yachting  excursion  in  the  Mediterranean. 
One  day  Wallace  and  his  friends  landed  on  a  small  island,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  shooting,  and,  accidentally,  the  watch 
presented  to  him  when  in  India,  which  he  ordinarily  wore,  was  left  in  a 
locker  in  the  cabin  he  occupied.  When  the  party  returned  to  the  spot 
where  the  yacht  had  been  lying  at  anchor,  the  vessel  was  nowhere  visible ; 
and  although  diligent  inquiry  was  subsequently  made  about  it  at  various 
ports,  it  was  never  again  heard  of.  The  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the 
steward  (who  was  a  Scotchman),  were  Greeks ;  and  the  only  conclusion  to 
which  it  was  possible  to  arrive  was,  that  the  sailors,  finding  themselves  for 
the  time  being  undisputed  masters  of  the  craft,  had  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  plundering  it  of  all  the  portable  property  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  It  was  likewise  surmised  that  in  the  execution  of  this  design  the 
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Greeks — after  murdering  the  unfortunate  steward — had  steered  a  course  for 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  that,  when  near  port,  they  had 
scuttled  the  vessel,  then  making  their  escape  with  their  booty  in  one  of 
the  boats. 

Of  course,  Wallace  never  supposed  that  there  was  the  remotest  likeli¬ 
hood  of  his  seeing  his  watch  again.  But  he  was  mistaken.  When  in  Paris, 
some  years  subsequent  to  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  French  gentle¬ 
man,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  casually  mentioned  in  conversation 
that  he  had  seen  in  a  jeweller’s  window  a  watch,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
the  name  Wallace ,  followed  by  an  inscription  in  English,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  read,  being  unacquainted  with  that  language.  Wallace  went 
at  once  to  the  shop  indicated,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  watch 
exposed  for  sale  proved  to  be  his  property,  and  he  gladly  paid  the  price 
demanded  for  it.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  which  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  least  reputable  quarters  of  the  city,  questioned  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  watch  had  come  into  his  hands,  stated  that  he 
had  ; purchased  it  from  a  travelling  Jew  pedlar,  who  said  that  he  had 
bought  it,  together  with  other  articles  of  jewellery,  in  Genoa,  of  a 
Greek  sailor.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  question  but  that  the  theory 
formed  at  the  time  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
yacht  had  been  the  correct  one.  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the 
watch  thus  restored  to  Wallace  by  a  fortuitous  accident,  was  worn  by 
him  for  many  years  thereafter ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  still  in  the  possession 
of  some  member  of  his  family. 

Sarah  Bernhardt’s  illness  last  month  was  really  very  serious  ;  but  certain 
Parisian  papers  were  only  too  glad  to  get  the  chance  of  ridiculing  her 
once  more  with  their  continual  cry — Elle  veut  toujours  faire  parler  d'elle. 
The  truth  is,  that  since  she  left  the  Maison  de  Moliere  so  abruptly  four 
years  ago,  the  once-adored  queen  fell,  and  met  with  that  great  killer  of  all 
Parisian  deities — ridicule.  She  threw  off  the  yoke,  would  not  bend  to 
convention,  and  fled  to  America.  The  Parisians  have  never  forgiven  her 
since,  and  several  of  the  papers  seized  the  opportunity  to  cry  out  that  all  her 
doings  were  reclame.  The  unfortunate  woman  cannot  go  out  of  her  own 
house  but  what  she  is  criticized.  After  a  very  arduous  tournee  in  “  Macbeth,” 
followed  up  by  almost  bankruptcy,  Madame  Bernhardt  fell  ill — seriously — 
and  left  Paris  for  a  few  days  to  rest  at  her  villa  at  St.  Adresse,  closing  her 
door  to  all  reporters,  but  to  no  effect.  They  ran  down  in  batches  to  St. 
Adresse,  and  one  day  when  she  got  up,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  by  the 
papers  that  the  veracity  as  well  as  the  cause  of  her  illness  was  being 
criticized  in  Paris.  Surely  Madame  Bernhardt  is  hard-working  and 
courageous  enough.  She  has  not  been  ill  for  years,  and  now  she  is  laid  up 
for  the  first  time  she  certainly  deserves  condolence,  not  sceptical  ridicule. 
Her  letter  to  the  Gil  Bias  was  dignified  and  touching:  She  complained 
of  the  utter  heartlessness  of  her  public,  saying  that  she  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  them  as  an  artist,  but  begged  them  to  leave  her  private  life 
alone,  and  concluded  by  saying  what  a  comfort  the  kind  messages  and 
inquiries  from  her  English  friends  had  been  to  her.  She  vaguely  hinted  at 
leaving  the  stage  in  eighteen  months’  time,  when  all  her  present  engage¬ 
ments  will  be  terminated.  “Theodora”  is  announced  for  the  15th  of 
December. 
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Madame  Leonide  Leblanc,  who  was  playing  the  part  originally  created  at 
the  Comedie  Frangaise  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  some  years  ago — that  of  Mrs. 
Clarkson  in  “  L’Etrangere  ” — is  to  return  among  us  again  next  summer* 
Londoners  seem  slightly  to  have  forgotten  the  charming  Frou  Frou  of  thirteen 
years  ago;  though  in  Paris,  Mme.  Leblanc  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal 
actresses,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  soon  will  become  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  During  the  past  three  years  she  has 
created  but  few  new  roles,  being  particularly  r^cherchee  as  an  artiste  of 
great  talent  for  drawing-room  recitals  and  for  “  Fetes  de  Charite,”  a  style 
of  art  in  which  she  has  no  rival.  Her  last  important  creation  was  the  role 
of  Jeanne  in  “Serge  Panine,”  a  part  in  which  Mrs.  Langtry  originally 
intended  to  appear  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre  in  January  next.  In  the 
reprise,  at  the  Ambigu,  of  “  Henri  III.  et  Sa  Cour,”  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
Pere,  she  took  the  part  of  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  and,  later  on,  played 
“  Heloise  Taranquet  ”  at  the  Gymnase.  Madame  Leblanc  has  already  had 
several  offers  for  reciting  in  private  salons  in  London  for  next  summer,  and 
as  she  talks  of  learning  English  and  reciting  in  that  language,  we  hope  she 
may  have  the  success  due  to  so  accomplished  an  artiste. 


Miss  Myra  Holme,  whose  photograph  is  published  in  this  number,  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  January,  1867, 
in  a  minor  part  in  “  The  Gascon.”  She  was  next  engaged  for  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  where  she  acted  Lady  Hamerton  in  “  The  Great  Divorce  Case.” 
She  was  principal  “  walking  lady  ”  in  other  plays  subsequently  produced 
there,  and  she  also  took  part  in  the  pieces  produced  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  she  also  appeared  as  Emily  St. 
Evremond  in  “  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.”  She  next  took  the  part  of 
Lady  Lennox  in  “  Family  Ties  ”  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  She  afterwards 
acted  Mrs.  Greythorne  in  “  Pink  Dominoes  ”  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 
She  then  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Vaudeville,  where  she  acted 
several  characters,  and,  in  September,  1879,  she  appeared  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  as  Blanche  in  Mr.  Irving’s  revival  of  “  The  Iron  Chest.”  She  was 
then  specially  engaged  to  support  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  as  Clara  Dart  in 
“  The  Mighty  Dollar,”  at  the  Gaiety,  'where  she  also  acted  Zamora  in 
“  The  Honeymoon,”  Edith  in  “  Dombey  and  Son,”  and  Kate  in 
“  Kerry.”  She  next  went  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  where  she 
acted  Kate  Carlyon  in  “  In  Honour  Bound,”  and  Olive  in  “  The  Colonel.” 
She  continued  to  act  the  latter  part  during  the  long  run  of  Mr.  Burnand’s 
comedy.  In  October,  1882,  at  Toole’s  Theatre,  she  acted  Gillian  West  in 
the  first  performance  of  “  Girls  and  Boys and,  in  June  of  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  she  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  for  the  part  of  Alice  Rycroft  in 
“  Rank  and  Riches  ”  at  the  Adelphi.  In  the  revival  of  “  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,”  at  the  Lyceum,  in  September  last,  she  was  selected  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
for  the  character  of  Cynisca,  in  which  character  her  portrait  appears  in  this 
magazine.  Miss  Holme,  it  may  be  noted,  was  recently  married  to  the 
accomplished  dramatist,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero. 
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Mr.  David  James  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  in  a 
subordinate  part,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  during  the  management  of 
Charles  Kean.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  for  the  Royalty  Theatre,  where 
he  played  Mercury  in  Mr.  Burnand’s  burlesque  of  “  Ixion.”  He  sub¬ 
sequently  joined  the  company  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  for  nearly  six  years.  Among  pieces  in  which  he  was  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  during  this  engagement  may  be  mentioned  “  One 
Tree  Hill,”  produced  April,  1865,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  Tom 
Foxer;  an  operatic  extravaganza  by  Mr.  Burnand  entitled  '‘Windsor 
Castle,”  first  performed  June  5,  1865,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  Will 
Somers,  the  Court  Jester;  the  same  author’s  burlesque  of  “  L’Africaine,” 
produced  November  18,  1865,  in  which  Mr.  James  was  Neluska;  “The 
Heir-at-Law”  revival  in  February,  1870,  in  which  he  sustained  the  part  of 
Zekiel  Homespun. 

In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Montague  and  Thorne,  Mr.  James  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  1870.  On  Saturday, 
April  16,  of  that  year,  the  theatre  was  opened  with  a  farce  entitled 
“  Chiselling,”  a  new  comedy  by  the  late  Andrew  Halliday,  entitled  “  For 
Love  or  Money,”  and  a  burlesque  entitled  “  Don  Carlos ;  or,  the  Infante  in 
Arms.”  At  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  Mr.  James  played  the  following  parts 
with  considerable  success — viz.:  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  Albery’s  comedy,  “Two 
Roses,”  produced  June  4,  1870;  Bob  Prout,  in  a  comedy  by  the  same 
author  entitled  “Apple  Blossoms,”  first  performed  September  9,  1871 ;  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  in  a  very  successful  revival  of  “  The  School  for 
Scandal,”  July  18,  1872;  Goldfinch,  in  the  “Road  to  Ruin,”  revived  in 
1873  ;  Sir  Ball  Brace,  in  a  comedy  by  Mr.  James  Albery  entitled  “Pride,” 
first  performed  April  1874  ;  and  Perkyn  Middlewick,  in  H.  J.  Byron’s 
comedy  “  Our  Boys,”  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Saturday,  January 
16,  1875,  and  removed  from  the  playbills  Friday,  April  18,  1879 — the 
most  extraordinary  run  ever  attained  by  a  play.  The  success  of  Mr.  James 
as  Perkyn  Middlewick  was  so  great  that  it  has  since  become  the  part  in 
which  he  has  most  frequently  been  seen ;  and  he  is  even  now  acting  the 
character  in  the  successful  revival  of  “  Our  Boys  ”  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 
In  Mr.  Irving’s  revival  of  “Two  Roses”  at  the  Lyceum,  in  December 
1881,  Mr.  James  appeared  as  Our  Mr.  Jenkins. 
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Bills  of  tbe 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

“IN  THE  RANKS.” 

Characters  by 

Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  H.  Cooper,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Miss 

J.  Rogers,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Annie  Robe. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 

The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.)  ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hann.) 


ACT  II. 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.)  THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 


ACT  III. 


THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.) 


THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 


ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET. — (Bruce  Smith.) 


ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.)  THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7.15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Heffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

PRICES — Orchestra  Stalls,  10s.  Balcony  Stalls,  6a  Upper  Circle,  y.  Pit,  2s.  Gallery,  1  s. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5.  NO  BOOKING  FEES. 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  7.15. 

CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer 
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Bills  of  tbe — Continued. 


Princess’s  Theatre. 


Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  8,  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Romantic  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  entitled 

CLAUDIAN. 

The  Plot,  Story,  and  construction  of  the  Play  by  Henry  Herman  ;  the  Dialogue  by  W.  G.  Wills.  The  Harvest  Song  in 
Act  One  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  The  Scenery  by  Messrs.  Walter  Hann,  Stafford  Hall,  and  W.  Telbin.  The  Archaeology 
of  Costumes,  &c.,  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. .  F.S.A.  The  incidental  Music  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones.  Produced  under  the 
sole  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Characters  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett,  Speakman,  Willard,  Clifford  Cooper, 
Frank  Cooper,  Hudson,  Huntley,  Doone,  De  Solla,  Burnage,  Besley,  Elliott,  Evans,  Fulton,  &c.,  and  George  Barrett  ; 
Mesdames  Eastlake,  Vincent,  Dickens,  Bruno,  Mrs.  Huntley,  &c.,  and  Miss  Ormsby. 

Preceded,  at  7,  by 

A  CLERICAL  ERROR. 


Doors  open  6.30.  Box  Office  open  daily  9.30  to  5.  No  fees  of  any  kind.  Musical  Director,  Mr.  E.  Jones. 
Assistant  Stage-Manager,  Mr.  E.  Bulwer.  Acting-Manager,  Mr.  C.  Knox  Furtado. 

Business  Manager  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Cobbe. 


Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole' Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  9, 

CONFUSION, 

Eccentric  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  J.  Derrick. 

Messrs.  Henry  Neville,  Charles  Groves,  E.  B.  Norman,  W.  Lestocq,  W.  Howe,  and  Fredk.  Thorne. 
Mesdames  Sophie  Larkin,  Kate  Phillips,  Gabrielle  Goldney  and  Winifred  Emery. 

Preceded,  at  Eight,  by  a  Vaudeville,  in  One  Act,  entitled 

THE  MAN  OPPOSITE. 

By  Howard  Paul,  in  which  he  will  appear,  supported  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips  and 

Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Morning  Performance  of  CONFUSION  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2-30. 

The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Cornyns  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  II.  J.  Lethcourt,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,,  Mr.  J..  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  de  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Ashman,  Mr.  Hargrave,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron, 

Mr.  Vandeleen,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  ;  Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline 

Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £2  2 s.  and  £3  3 s. ;  Stalls,  ior.  6 d.  ;  Balcony  Stalls,  "]s.  6 d.  ;  Balcony,  6s.  ;  First 
Circle,  45. ;  Pit,  2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery,  ij.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

Savoy  Theatre. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

PRINCESS  IDA;  or,  Castle  Adamant. 

Written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  R.  Barrington,  Temple,  Ryley,  Gray,  Lugg,  Durward  Lely,  and  IT.  Bracy  • 
Mesdames  Leonora  Braham,  Jessie  Bond,  Kate  Chard,  Grey,  ITeathcote,  Carr,  and  R.  Brandram.  ’ 

Doors  open  7.45. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.15. 

The  Theatre  lighted  entirely  by  Electricity. 
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3BlUS  Of  tbC  — Continued. 

Mr.  ADGDSTIN  DALY’S 

COMPANY  OF  COMEDIANS 

(FROM  DALY’S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK), 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Wm.  TERRISS, 

WILL  OPEN  AT 


TOOLE’S  THEATRE, 

Saturday,  July  19,  for  Six  Weeks  only,  in  the  Amusing  Comedy,  entitled : — 

“  7-20—8 ; 

OR, 

CASTING  THE  BOOMERANG,” 


And  will  appear  during  their  brief  engagement  in  a  selection  from  the  repertoire 

of  Daly’s  Theatre, 

THE  PIECES  CHOSEN  BEING: 

“SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT;’’ 
“THE  COUNTRY  GIRL" 

(Adapted  from  Garrick’s  Version) ; 

“DOLLARS  AND  SENSE,” 

By  Augustin  Daly. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARTISTS  WILL  HAVE  THE  HONOUR  OF  MAKING  THEIR 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  LONDON:— 

Miss  ADA  REHAN,  Miss  G.  IT.  GILBERT,  Miss  VIRGINIA  DREHER,  Miss  MAY 
FIELDING,  Miss  MAY  IRWIN,  Miss  JEAN  GORDON, 

Miss  JANE  CUSHMAN  ; 

Mr.  JAMES  LEWIS,  Mr.  OTIS  SKINNER,  Mr.  CHARLES  LECLERCQ,  Mr.  WILLIAM 
GILBERT,  Mr.  W.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

Mr.  J.  STAPLETON,  &  Mr.  JOHN  DREW. 


The  First  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  will  be  given  on  Saturday,  July  26th,  of  “  7—20—8.” 

F 
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Royal  Comedy  Theatre. 

Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Alex.  Henderson. 

Every  Evening,  at  8  o'clock  precisely, 

LA  MASCOTTE. 

The  enormously  successful  Opera  Comique,  composed  by  Audran,  written  by  H.  B.  Famie  and  R.  Reece,  supported  by 
the  following  unrivalled  Company  : — Messrs.  Louis  Kelleher,  H.  Walsham,  Gaillard,  D.  St.  John,  C.  Hunt,  and 
Arthur  Roberts  ;  Mesdames  Victoria  Reynolds,  Ada  Wilson,  L.  Henschel,  Vere  Carew,  Agnes  Lyndon,  and 

Florence  St.  John. 

Produced  under  the  Personal  Direction  of  Mons.  Audran  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie. 

Preceded  at  7.30,  by 

TWO  TO  ONE. 

Doors  open  at  7.15.  Carriages  at  11  o’clock.  Box-office  open  daily  from  10  till  g  o'clock.  Morning  Performance  of 

“  La  Mascotte”  every  Saturday,  at  2  o’clock. 

R.  D’ALBERTSON,  Acting  Manager. 

Mr.  HENRY  A.  JONES’S 

COMEDIETTAS, 

AN  OLD  MASTER. — 5  Characters. 
HARMONY. — 4  Characters. 

A  BED  OF  ROSES. — 6  Characters. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  who  is  already  known  as  a  most  successful  author  of  one-act  plays,  has  achieved  another  success 
in  1  A  Bed  of  Roses.’  It  is  just  such  plays  as  this  that  are  so  much  required  and  so  seldom  obtained.  The  days  of  absurd 
and  extravagant  farces  are  over  ;  people  now  want  something  more  substantial  by  way  of  a  lever  de  rideau ,  and  a  slight 
one  act  play,  cleverly  constructed,  and  with  smart  dialogue,  exactly  fulfils  their  requirements.” — The  Queen. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Bed  of  Roses,’  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  pretty  little  plays.  In  his  last 
work  Mr.  Jones  still  shows  the  freshness  and  originality  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  his  work,  and  sets 
forth  a  simple  story  surrounded  by  a  charming  framework  redolent  of  purity  and  sweetness.” — The  Stage. 

“Another  play  for  the  amateurs.” — The  Theatre. 

For  Terms,  Address  Mr.  HARRINGTON  BAILY,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

Printed  Copies  at  Mr.  French's,  89,  Strand. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


POEMS  FOR  RECITATION. 

BY 

CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

“The  evenings  are  so  long  now  that,  in  order  to  amuse  ourselves,  we  have  got  up  charades  and 
recitations,  and  are  promised  a  dance  by  our  good-natured  hostess.  Is  it  not  odd  when  one  finds  in  a 
commonplace  acquaintance  whom  one  has  believed  to  have  fathomed  years  ago  some  unsuspected  deep 
something  that  infers  strange  and  soundless  potentialities?  Our  recitations  have  revealed  some  such 
unexpectedness  in  Selina  Grant.  She  throws  herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  spirit  of  ‘  The  Women 
of  Mumbles’  Head.’  She  puts  a  whole  diapason  of  feeling  into  the  lines  : 

It  might  be  a  grey-haired  father,  then  the  women  held  their  breath  ; 

It  might  be  a  fair-haired  brother  who  was  having  a  round  with  death  ; 

It  might  be  a  lover,  a  husband,  whose  kisses  where  on  the  lips 

Of  the  women  whose  love  is  the  life  of  men  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

By  the  w'ay,  that  will  be  a  capital  recitation  for  your  village  penny-readings.  You  will  find  it  in  a 
neat  little  shilling  volume,  entitled  ‘Poems  for  Recitation,’  by  Clement  Scott.  ‘The  Pride  of  the 
'1  roop  ’  contains  material  for  a  three-volume  novel.  Your  audience  would  weep  to  a  man  at  the  tale  of 
llie  Midshipmite,’  a  true  story,  as,  indeed,  are  most  of  those  written  of  in  the  book.  The  story  of  the 
‘  Women  of  Mumbles’  Head’  was  re-enacted  only  last  week,  when,  at  a  wreck  on  the  Cornish  coast,  a 
band  of  women  were  the  first  to  make  a  rescue  from  the  waves.  Did  you  read  about  it?” — Madse  in 
Truth. 

“  Shortening  days  remind  one  that  the  penny-reading  season  will  shortly  re-open.  For  it  Mr. 
L  lement  Scott  has  issued,  in  one  volume,  a  number  of  poems,  reprinted  from  Punch  and  other  periodicals, 
all  excellently  suited  for  recitation.  Let  Edwin  only  put  the  requisite  amount  of  pathetic  tremolo  into 
his  delivery  of  ‘My  Darlings  Three,’  and  Angelina,  like  Colonel  Crockett’s  coon,  will  ‘cave  in’  and 
‘  come  dowm’  at  once.” — The  World. 


London:  SAMUEL  FRENCH,  89,  Strand,  W.C. 
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©uv  Garb  Basket 


Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 


Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

Comic  Opera, 

“  The  Beggar  Student,” 
ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 


Miss  Hilda  Elilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


Miss  Helen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 

Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
151,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 


Miss  Louise  Franklin, 

Soubrettes  and  Light  Comedy. 
Disengaged.  London  only. 

Address,  4,  South  Street,  South  Kensington. 

Miss  Rosa  Kenney, 

Having  terminated  an  Engagement  at  the  Opera 
House,  Torquay,  is  at  Liberty. 

Juvenile  Lead.  London  or  Country. 

27,  Talbot  Road,  W. ;  or,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 


Miss  Maud  Milton. 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq., 
NELLIE  DENVER,  “  Silver  King  ”  Tour. 


Miss  Mulholland, 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 
At  liberty. 

Address,  Fernlea,  77,  Aytoun  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

At  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  &c.  Address, 

Bedford  House,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W  . 


Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 


Mr.  Edward  Terry, 

GAIETY  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Charles  Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  1 1  to  3. 


Mr.  F.  McCulloch  Ross. 

CAPTAIN  SKINNER  (“Spider”), 

“  Silver  King,” 

AMERICA. 


Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

Address, 

9,  Queen  Anne’s  Gardens,  Bedford  Park,  W. 


Mr.  George  Thorne, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  5,  Hawley  Square,  Margate. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Stage,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

Tour  (48  weeks)  commences  July  28th. 
Address,  449,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Dr.  Holden, 

The  Prestidigitateur.  Honoured  by  Performing 
before  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Sous  ses  heureuses  mains  le  Cuivre  devient  Or. 
16,  Hastings  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters  to  43,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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Miss  Alma  Murray, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  7,  Holbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving, 

Lyceum  Theatre. 

Every  Evening. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 

TOOLE’S  THEATRE,  LONDON, 

Every  Evening. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mr.  Walter  Speakman, 

As  the  REV.  RICHARD  CAPEL  in  “A  Clerical 
Error,”  and  AGAZIL  in  “  Claudian.” 
PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 

September  1. 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager, Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan, 

On  Tour, 

ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  and  SCOTLAND. 
Address,  en  route. 

Miss  Kate  Santley. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 

ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 

Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 

Miss  N.  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Herne 
Hill ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bishop, 

TPIEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 

Mr.  George  B.  Phillips, 

Engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq. 

"Mr.  George  B.  Phillips,  as  OLD  ELIAH  COOMBE,  gave 
one  of  the  finest  of  Representations.” — Era,  Feb.  16. 

Address,  8,  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson, 

NOVELTY  THEATRE. 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Miss  Alleyn. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

8,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  George  Warde. 

Disengaged.  Address, 

6,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Clerkenwell. 

“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetman, 

Re-engaged  by  Wdson  Barrett,  Esq.,  for  1884,  as 
Eliah  Coornbe  and  Tabitha  Durden  respectively. 
370  Nights ! 

Miss  Leonora  Braham, 

as  PRINCESS  IDA,  SAVOY  THEATRE,  every  Evening. 
Specially  Engaged  by  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  for  the  run  of 
“  Princess  Ida.” 

Miss  Eweretta  Lawrence, 

COURT  THEATRE. 

NOTICE. 


Covers  for  Binding  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Theatre 
are  now  ready,  price  Is,  6d,  each.  Sent  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  Is,  9d.,  by  the  Publisher,  DAVID  BOGUE, 

3,  St,  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
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Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  S, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

“IN  THE  RANKS.” 

Characters  by 

Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  H.  Cooper,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Miss 

J.  Rogers,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Annie  Robe. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 

The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.)  ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hann.) 


ACT  II. 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.)  THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 


ACT  III. 

THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.)  THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 


ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.)  THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7,15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Heffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

PRICES — Orchestra  Stalls,  ior.  Balcony  Stalls,  6s.  Upper  Circle,  3s,  Pit,  2 s.  Gallery,  is. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5.  NO  BOOKING  FEES. 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  7.15. 

CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
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Lyceum  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 
Every  Evening  at  a  Quarter-past  Eight. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


Malvolio,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  ;  Viola,  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Messrs.  Terriss,  David  Fisher,  F.  Wyatt 
Andrews,  S.  Calhaem,  F.  Terry,  H.  Howe,  Tyars,  Haviland,  Mellis,  Harbury,  ' 

Archer,  Harwood  ;  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  Miss  L.  Payne. 

Box-office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  io  till  5. 

Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  9, 

CONFUSION. 

Eccentric  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  J.  Derrick. 

Messrs.  Henry  Neville,  Charles  Groves,  E.  B.  Norman,  W.  Lestocq,  W.  Howe,  and  Fredk.  Thorne. 
Mesdames  Sophie  Larkin,  Kate  Phillips,  Gabrielle  Goldney  and  Winifred  Emery. 

Preceded,  at  Eight,  by  a  Vaudeville,  in  One  Act,  entitled 

THE  MAN  OPPOSITE. 

By  Howard  Paul,  in  which  he  will  appear,  supported  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips  and 

Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Morning  Performance  of  CONFUSION  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2-30. 

The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8. 1 5, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Comyns  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  PL  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  II.  J.  Lethcourt,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  de  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Ashman,  Mr.  Hargrave,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron, 

Mr.  Vaudeleen,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  ;  Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline 

Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £ 2  2 s.  and  £3  3 s. ;  Stalls,  ior.  6d.  ;  Balcony  Stalls,  7 s.  6 d.  ;  Balcony,  6s.  ;  First 
Circle,  4L  ;  Pit,  2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery,  ir.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

Savoy  Theatre. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

PRINCESS  IDA;  or,  Castle  Adamant. 

Written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  R.  Barrington,  Temple,  Ryley,  Gray,  Lugg,  Durward  Lely,  and  H.  Bracy; 
Mesdames  Leonora  Braharn,  Jessie  Bond,  Kate  Chard,  Grey,  Heathcote,  Carr,  and  R.  Brandram. 

Doors  open  7.45. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.15. 

The  Theatre  lighted  entirely  by  Electricity. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  from  9  a.m.  until  11  P.M. 
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Mr.  AUGUSTIN  DALY’S 

COMPANY  OF  COMEDIANS 

(FROM  DALY’S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK), 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Wm.  TERRISS, 

OPENED  AT 

TOOLE’S  THEATRE, 

Saturday,  July  19,  for  Six  Weeks  only,  in  the  Amusing  Comedy,  entitled : — 


7—20—8 ; 

OR, 

“CASTING  THE  BOOMERANG," 


And  will  appear  during  their  brief  engagement  in  a  selection  from  the  r  epertoire 

of  Daly’s  Theatre, 

THE  PIECES  CHOSEN  BEING: 

“SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT;” 
“THE  COUNTRY  GIRL ” 

(Adapted  from  Garrick’s  Version) ; 

“DOLLARS  AND  SENS  E,” 

By  Augustin  Daly. 


THE  POLL  OWING  ARTISTS  WILL  HAVE  THE  HONOUR  OF  MAKING  THEIR 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  LONDON:— 

Miss  ADA  REHAN,  Miss  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Miss  VIRGINIA  DREHER,  Miss  MAY 
FIELDING,  Miss  MAY  IRWIN,  Miss  JEAN  GORDON, 

Miss  JANE  CUSHMAN; 

Mr.  JAMES  LEWIS,  Mr.  OTIS  SKINNER,  Mr.  CHARLES  LECLERCQ,  Mr.  WILLIAM 
GILBERT,  Mr.  W.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

Mr.  J.  STAPLETON,  &  Mr.  JOHN  DREW. 


MORNING  PERFORMANCES  will  be  given  every  Saturday,  at  2‘30. 
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©m*  Cavb  JSasket. 


Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 


Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

Comic  Opera, 

ALHAMBRA  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 

Pantomine  Season,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Disengaged  from  August  2  until  Christmas. 


Miss  Hilda  Hilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


Miss  Helen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 

Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
15 1,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 


Miss  Louise  Franklin, 

Soubrettes  and  Light  Comedy. 
Disengaged.  London  only. 

Address,  4,  South  Street,  South  Kensington. 

Miss  Rosa  Kenney, 

THEATRE  ROYAL  Cardiff.  Specially  engaged  by 
E.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  for  Valentin  in  “  Proof,”  and  Virginie  in 
“  Drink.”  Disengaged  August  4.  27,  Talbot  Road,  W. 

Miss  Maud  Milton. 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq., 
NELLIE  DENVER,  “  Silver  King”  Tour. 


Miss  Mulholland, 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 

SUSAN  in  the  “Black  Eyed  Susan,” 
ALHAMBRA  THEATRE,  every  Evening. 


Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

At  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  &c.  Address, 

Bedford  House,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 


Mr.  E  d  w  a r  d  Terry, 

GAIETY  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Charles  Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  1 1  to  3. 


Mr.  F.  McCulloch  Ross 

Has  returned  from  America,  after  his  most 
Successful  Tour  through  the  States  as 
CAPTAIN  SKINNER  in  “  The  Silver  King.” 
Address  :  Harrington  Baily. 

Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

Address, 

9,  Queen  Anne’s  Gardens,  Bedford  Park,  W. 


Mr.  George  Thorne, 

All  letters, 

SAVOY  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Stage,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

On  Tour. 

Permanent  Address:  449,  Strand,  W.C. 

Dr.  Holden, 

The  Prestidigitateur.  Honoured  by  Performing 
before  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Sous  ses  heureuses  mains  le  Cuivre  devient  Or. 
16,  blastings  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters  to  43,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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Miss  Alma  Murray, 

PAULINE  in  “Called  Back,” 

On  Tour. 

7,  Holbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving, 

Lyceum  Theatre. 

Every  Evening. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 

On  Tour. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Walter  Speakman, 

As  the  REV.  RICHARD  CAPEL  in  “A  Clerical 
Error,”  and  AGAZIL  in  “Claudian.” 
PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 

September  I. 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager,  Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan, 

On  Tour, 

ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  and  SCOTLAND. 
Address,  en  route. 

Miss  Kate  Santley. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 
ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 

Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 

Miss  N.  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Herne 
Hill ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bishop, 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 

Mr.  George  B.  Phillips, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq. 
ELIAH  COOMBE,  the  “Silver  King”  Tour. 
Address :  Carlton  Chambers,  8,  Regent  Street,  S . W 

Miss  Alleyn. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

8,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson, 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetman, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  for  1884,  as 
Eliah  Coombe  and  Tabitha  Durden  respectively. 
370  Nights  ! 

Mr.  George  Warde. 

Disengaged.  Address, 

6,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Clerkenwell. 

Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 

On  Tour. 

SIR  GEORGE  ORMOND  in  “  Peril.” 
Address :  25,  Richmond  Rd.,  Thornhill  Crescent,  N. 

All  communications  for  insertion  in  Our  Card 
Basket  for  September  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  not  later  than  August  21. — David 
Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 

NOTICE. 


Covers  for  Binding  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Theatre 
are  now  ready,  price  Is,  6d,  each.  Sent  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  Is,  9d.,  by  the  Publisher,  DAVID  BOGUE, 

3,  St,  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
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LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Which  have  appeared  in  “The  Theatre” 

From  January,  1880,  to  June ,  1884. 


All  the  numbers  may  still  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  Price  One 
Shilling  each,  except  January,  1880,  May,  1881,  and  January,  1884,  the 
price  of  which  is  raised  to  Two  Shillings  each. 


Anderson,  Miss  Mary . 

Bancroft,  S.  B . 

. March,  1883 

Barnes,  J.  H . 

Barrett,  Wilson  . 

Barry,  Miss  Helen  . 

Beerbohm-Tree,  Mrs.  ... 

. May,  1884 

Beere,  Mrs.  Bernard  . 

.Sept.,  jS8o — Jan.,  1883 

Bellew,  Ivyrle . 

Braham,  Miss  Leonora... 

Bromley,  Miss  Nelly  . 

Brough,  Lionel . 

. May/ 1 884 

Bruce,  Edgar  . 

Buckstone,  Miss  Lucy  ... 

Burnand,  Frank  C . 

Cameron,  Miss  Violet  ... 

Cavendish,  Miss  Ada . 

. . January,  1882 

Conway,  H.  B . 

Eastlake,  Miss  . 

Emery,  Miss  Winifred  ... 

Eyre,  Miss  Sophie . 

Fernandez,  James  . 

Florence,  W.  J . 

. October,  1880 

‘  ‘  Gaiety  Group”  . 

Gerard,  Miss  F . 

Gilbert,  W.  S . 

Grahame,  Miss  Cissy . 

Grey,  Miss  Marie  de  . 

. September,  1S81 

Hare,  John . March, 

1 8S0— September,  1S83 

Hill,  Miss  Caroline . 

Holme,  Miss  Myra  . 

Hood,  Miss  Marion . 

Irving,  Henry  . January,  18S0— January,  1S84 

Kendal,  W.  H.  February,  1880 — February,  1884 
Kendal,  Mrs . February,  1880 — April,  1883 


Langtry,  Mrs . 

Leighton,  Miss . 

Leslie,  Miss  Fannie . 

Leslie,  Frederick  . 

Linden,  Miss  Marie  . 

Litton,  Miss  Marie  . 

“  Mascotte  Group”  . 

Measor,  Miss  Adela . 

Modjeska,  Madame  . 

Munroe,  Miss  Kate . 

Murray,  Miss  Alma  . 

Ormsby,  Miss  E . 

Palmer,  Miss  Minnie  .  . 

Patti,  Madame  Adelina  . . 

Raymond,  J . 

Rorke,  Miss  Mary  . 

Rorke,  Miss  Kate  . 

Robertson,  J.  Forbes  . 

Roselle,  Miss  Amy  . 

Roze,  Miss  Marie . . 

Santley,  Miss  Kate . 

“Savoy  Group”  . 

Standing,  Herbert . 

Stirling,  Mrs . 

St.  John,  Miss  Florence  . 

St.  Quinten,  Miss  Lizzie . 

Terriss,  William  . 

. June,  1883 

Terry,  Miss  Ellen . January,  1880 — July,  1883 

Terry,  Miss  Marion  . 

Toole,  J.  L . 

Vezin,  Hermann  . 

. July,  1883 

Ward,  Miss  Genevieve  . . 

Willard,  E.  S . 

. August,  1883 

Wyndham,  Charles  . 

. July,  1882 

London  :  David  Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 
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Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

“IN  THE  RAN KS.” 

Characters  by 

Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  H.  Cooper,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Miss 

J.  Rogers,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Annie  Robe. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 

The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.- 

ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 
—(Hann.) 

ACT  II. 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.) 

THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 

ACT  III. 

THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.) 

THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 

ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7.15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Heffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

PRICES— Orchestra  Stalls,  I  or.  Balcony  Stalls,  6s.  Upper  Circle,  3i.  Pit,  2s.  Gallery,  u. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5..  NO  BOOKING  FEES. 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  715. 

CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

o 
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Bills  of  tbe  — Continued. 

Princess’s  Theatre. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  7.40,  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Romantic  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  entitled 

CLAUDIAN. 

The  Plot,  Story,  and  construction  of  the  Play  by  Henry  Herman  ;  the  Dialogue  by  W.  G.  Wills.  The  Harvest  Song  in 
Act  One  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  The  Scenery  by  Messrs.  Walter  Hann,  Stafford  Hall,  and  W.  Telbin.  The  Archaeology 
of  Costumes,  &c.,  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. .  F.S.A.  The  incidental  Music  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones.  Produced  under  the 
sole  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Characters  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett,  Speakman,  Willard,  Clifford  Cooper, 
Frank  Cooper,  Hudson,  Huntley,  Doone,  De  Solla,  Burnage,  Besley,  Elliott,  Evans,  Fulton,  &c.,  and  George  Barrett  ; 
Mesdames  Eastlake,  Vincent,  Dickens,  Bruno,  Mrs.  Huntley,  &c.,  and  Miss  Ormsby. 

Followed  by,  at  10.30, 

CHATTERTON, 

And  preceded,  at  7,  by 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FRIGHT. 

Doors  open  6.30.  Box  Office  open  daily  9.30  to  5.  No  fees  of  any  kind.  Musical  Director,  Mr.  E.  Jones. 
Assistant  Stage-Manager,  Mr.  E.  Bulwer.  Acting-Manager,  Mr.  C.  Knox  Furtado. 

Business  Manager  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Cobbe. 


Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  9, 

CONFUSION. 

Eccentric  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  J.  Derrick. 

Messrs.  Henry  Neville,  Charles  Groves,  E.  B.  Norman,  W.  Lestocq,  W.  Howe,  and  Fredk.  Thorne. 
Mesdames  Sophie  Larkin,  Kate  Phillips,  Gabrielle  Goldney  and  Winifred  Emery. 

Preceded,  at  Eight,  by  a  Vaudeville,  in  One  Act,  entitled 

THE  MAN  OPPOSITE. 

By  Howard  Paul,  in  which  he  will  appear,  supported  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips  and 

Miss  M.  A.  Giffard. 

Morning  Performance  of  CONFUSION  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2-30. 


The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Cornyns  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  H  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  PI.  J.  Lethcourt,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  de  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Ashman,  Mr.  Hargrave,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron, 

Mr.  Vandeleen,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson ;  Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline 

Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £ 2  2 s.  and  ^3  33-. ;  Stalls,  ior.  6  /.  ;  Balcdny  Stalls,  Js.  6d.  ;  Balcony,  6s.  ;  First 
Circle,  45. ;  Pit,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Gallery,  il  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

Mr.  HENRY  A.  JONES’S 

COMEDIETTAS, 

AN  OLD  MASTER. — 5  Characters. 
HARMONY. — 4  Characters. 

A  BED  OF  ROSES. — 6  Characters. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  who  is  already  known  as  a  most  successful  author  of  one-act  plays,  has  achieved  another  success 
in  ‘  A  Bed  of  Roses.’  It  is  just  such  plays  as  this  that  are  so  much  lequired  and  so  seldom  obtained.  The  days  of  absurd 
and  extravagant  farces  are  over  :  people  now  want  something  more  substantial  by  way  of  a  lever  de  ridea-u ,  and  a  slight 
one-act  play,  cleverly  constructed,  and  with  smart  dialogue,  exactly  fulfils  their  requirements.” — The  Queen. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Bed  of  Roses,’  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  pretty  little  plays.  In  his  last 
work  Mr.  Jones  still  shows  the  freshness  and  originality  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  his  work,  and  sets 
forth  a  simple  story  surrounded  by  a  charming  framework  redolent  of  purity  and  sweetness.” — The  Stage. 

“  Another  play  for  the  amateurs.” —  The  Theatre. 


For  Terms,  Address  Mr.  HARRINGTON  BAILY,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

Printed  Copies  at  Mr.  French's ,  89,  Strand. 
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Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 


Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

Comic  Opera,  “Dick,” 

GAIETY  THEATRE, 

Pantomime  Season,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Miss  Hilda  Hilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 

Mi  ss  Helen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 

Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
151,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 

Miss  Louise  Franklin, 

Soubrettes  and  Light  Comedy. 
Disengaged.  London  only. 

Address,  4,  South  Street,  South  Kensington. 

Miss  Maud  Milton. 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq., 
NELLIE  DENVER,  “  Silver  King ”  Tour. 

Miss  Mnlholland, 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 

SUSAN  in  “Black-Eyed  Susan,” 
ALHAMBRA  THEATRE,  every  Evening. 

Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

A,t  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  &c.  Address, 

Bedford  House,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 


Mr.  Edward  Terry, 

On  Tour. 


Mr.  Charles  Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Harrington  .Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  II  to  3. 


Mr.  F.  McCulloch  Ross 

Has  returned  from  America,  after  his  most 
Successful  Tour  through  the  States  as 
CAPTAIN  SKINNER  in  “  The  Silver  King.” 
Address  :  Harrington  Baily. 

Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

Address, 

9,  Queen  Anne’s  Gardens,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

Mr.  George  Thorne, 

All  letters, 

SAVOY  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Stage,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

On  Tour. 

Permanent  Address:  449,  Strand,  W.C. 

Dr.  Holden, 

Disengaged. 

The  Prestidigitateur.  Honoured  by  Performing 
before  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Sous  ses  heureuses  mains  le  Cuivre  devient  Or. 
16,  Hastings  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Perlormances. 

Letters  to  43,  Greal  Man  borough  Street. 
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Miss  Alma  Murray, 

PAULINE  in  “Called  Back,” 

On  Tour. 

7,  Holbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Mrs.  B e r n a r d-B e e r e, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Mi  ss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager, Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Miss  Kate  Santley. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 
ROYALTY  THEATRE. 


Miss  N.  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Iderne 
Hill ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Miss  Alleyn. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
8,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

'  17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetman, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  as  Eliah 
Coombe  and  Tabitha  Durden,  respectively. 


All  communications  for  insertion  in  Our  Card 
Basket  for  October  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  not  later  than  September  22. — David 
Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving, 

On  Tour  in  America. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 

On  Tour. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mr.  Walter  Speakman, 

As  the  REV.  RICHARD  CAPEL  in  “A  Clerical 
Error,”  and  AGAZIL  in  “Claudian.” 
PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan, 

On  Tour, 

ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  and  SCOTLAND. 
Address,  en  route. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 

Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bishop, 

TPIEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 

Mr.  George  B.  Phillips, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq. 
ELIAH  COOMBE,  the  “Silver  King”  Tour. 
Address  :  Carlton  Chambers,  8,  Regent  Street,  S.W 

Mr.  T.  V/.  Robertson, 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Mr.  George  Warde. 

Disengaged.  Address, 

6,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Clerkenwell. 

Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 

Paolo  Macari  in  “  Called  Back.” 
Specially  engaged  by  Mr.  William  Duck. 


NOTICE. 


Covers  for  Binding  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Theatre 
are  now  ready,  price  Is,  6d,  each.  Sent  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  Is,  9d.,  by  the  Publisher,  DAVID  BOGUE, 

3,  St,  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
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Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Augustus  Harris. 


GRAND  REPRODUCTION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

Written  by  Paul  Meritt,  Henry  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 


Messrs.  Augustus  Harris,  Arthur  Dacre,  R.  C.  Carton,  John  Wainwright,  Harry  Parker,  Percy  Bell,  W.  R.  Sutherland 
Arthur  Estcourt,  A.  C.  Lilly.  Wnham  Morgan,  and  Harry  Jackson.  Misses  Agnes  Thomas,  Lizzie  Claremont, 
Edith  Woodworth,  Carmen  E.  Barker,  and  Marie  Illington. 


TIMS  ON’S  LITTLE  HOLIDAY. 


By  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  in  which  he  will  appear. 

THE  WORLD,  at  DRURY  LAN  E.—  T he  Times  says:—  The  most  stupendous  drama  without  exception  that  has 

ever  been  contrived . If  I  he  World  fails  to  move  an  intelligent  audience,  no  piece  of  its  kind  will  ever  succeed 

in  doing  so.  The  mounting  of  the  play  is  now  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  ever.’’ 

The  Daily  Telergaph  says  :  “  The  drama,  so  well  mounted  and  so  briskly  performed,  met  with  every  sign  of  success 
and  bids  fair  for  another  prosperous  run.”  ’ 

George  Augustus  Sala,  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  says:  “A  grand  revival  of  the  most  remarkable 
sensational  drama  of  modern  times.” — DRURY  LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 


AUGUSTUS  HARRIS’S  PANTOMIME  PRODUCTIONS, 


AT  DRURY  LANE. 

WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

By  E.  L.  Blanchard. 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN  STALK. 

By  Horace  Lennard. 


CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

EASTER  MONDAY,  1885. 

NEW  DRAMA. 

By  Henry  Pettitt  and  Augustus  Harris. 
Also 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Elliot  Galer. 


Princess's  Theatre. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  8,  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Romantic  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  entitled 

CLAUDI  AN. 

The  Plot,  Story,  and  construction  of  the  Play  by  Henry  Herman  ;  the  Dialogue  by  W.  G.  Wills.  The  Harvest  Song  in 
Act  One  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  The  Scenery  by  Messrs.  Walter  Hann,  Stafford  Hall,  and  W.  Telbin.  The  Archaeology 
of  Costumes,  &c.,  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq..  F.S.A.  The  incidental  Music  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones.  Produced  under  the 
sole  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Characters  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett,  Speakman,  Willard,  Clifford  Cooper, 
Frank  Cooper,  Hudson,  Huntley,  Doone,  De  Solla,  Burnage,  Besley,  Elliott,  Evans,  Fulton,  &c.,  and  George  Barrett  ; 
Mesdames  Eastlake,  Vincent,  Dickens,  Bruno,  Mrs.  Huntley,  &c.,  and  Miss  Ormsby. 

Preceded,  at  7,  by 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FRIGHT. 

Doors  open  6.30.  Box  Office  open  daily  9.30  to  5.  No  fees  of  any  kind.  Musical  Director,  Mr.  E.  Jones. 
Assistant  Stage-Manager,  Mr.  E.  Bulwer.  Acting-Manager,  Mr.  C.  Knox  Furtado. 

Business  Manager  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Cobbe. 

HAMLET  (Shakespeare’s  Tragedy)  in  preparation. 


Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  9, 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS. 

A  new  Five-Act  Play  of  Modern  English  middle-class  life,  by  Henry  A.  Jones. 

In  which  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  will  appear,  with  the  following  powerful  cast  : — Messrs.  Henry  Neville, 
Mackintosh,  Frederick  Thorne,  W.  Lestocq,  E.  M.  Robson,  F.  Grove,  W.  Howe,  and  H.  B.  Conway 
(by  permission  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Cecil) ;  Mesdames  Cissy  Grahame,  M.  A.  Giffard,  and 

Kate  Phillips. 

Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6.30. 
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Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

“IN  THE  RANKS.” 

Characters  ey 

Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  H.  Cooper,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Miss 

J.  Rogers,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Eva  Sothern. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 

The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.- 

ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 
—(Hann.) 

ACT  II. 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.) 

THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 

ACT  III. 

THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.) 

THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 

ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET. — (Bruce  Smith.) 

ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

\ 

THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7.15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Ileffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

PRICES — Orchestra  Stalls,  ior.  Balcony  Stalls,  6s.  Upper  Circle,  31-.  Pit,  2 s.  Gallery,  ij. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5.  NO  BOOKING  FEES 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  7.15. 

CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer 
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The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Comyns  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Ivyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  W.  Draycott,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  ae  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  J.  Fernandez. 

Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £2  2 s.  and  ^3  3s-.;  Stalls,  ior.  6d.  ;  Balcony  Stalls,  7 s.  6d.  ;  Balcony,  6s.  ;  First 
Circle,  4 s. ;  Pit,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Gallery,  is.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


Royal  Comedy  Theatre. 

Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Alex.  Henderson. 

Every  Evening  at  7.45, 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

Written  by  Messrs.  Meilhac,  Gille,  and  H.  B.  Farnie;  Music  by  Robert  Planquette. 

Supported  by  the  following  powerful  Company: — Mr.  Frederick  Leslie,  Messrs.  H.  Walsham, 
L.  Kelleher,  C.  Power,  F.  Storey,  W.  Perry,  C.  Hunt,  and  Harry  Paulton  ;  Mesdames  Coote, 

C.  Graham,  C.  Gardiner,  E.  Barnard,  M.  Rayner,  A.  Vicat,  and  Mdlle.  Berthe  Latour. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Auguste  Van  Biene. 

Doors  open  at  7.15.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  10  to  5.  R.  D’Albertson,  Acting-Manager. 

Savoy  Theatre. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  R.  D’Oyly  Carte. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 

PRINCESS  IDA;  or,  Castle  Adamant. 

Written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Messrs.  George  Grossmith,  R.  Barrington,  Temple,  Ryley,  Gray,  Lugg,  Durward  Lely,  and  H.  Brracy ; 
Mesdames  Leonora  Braham,  Jessie  Bond,  Kate  Chard,  Grey,  Heathcote,  Carr,  and  R.  Brandram. 

Doors  open  7.45. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.15. 

The  Theatre  lighted  entirely  by  Electricity. 

The  Box  Office  is  open  continuously  from  9  a.m.  until  it  p.m. 


Mr.  HENRY  A.  JONES’S 

COMEDIETTAS, 

AN  OLD  MASTER. — 5  Characters. 

HARMONY. — 4  Characters. 

A  BED  OF  ROSES. — 6  Characters. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  who  is  already  known  as  a  most  successful  author  of  one-act  plays,  has  achieved  another  success 
in  '  A  Bed  of  Roses.’  It  is  just  such  plays  as  this  that  are  so  much  lequired  and  so  seldom  obtained.  The  days  of  absurd 
and  extravagant  farces  are  over  ;  people  now  want  something  more  substantial  by  way  of  a  lever  de  rideau ,  and  a  slight 
one-act  play,  cleverly  constructed,  and  with  smart  dialogue,  exactly  fulfils  their  requirements.  — The  Queen. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Bed  of  Roses,’  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  pretty  little  plays.  In  his  last 
work  Mr.  Jones  still  shows  the  freshness  and  originality  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  his  work,  and  sets 
forth  a  simple  story  surrounded  by  a  charming  framework  redolent  of  purity  and  sweetness.” — 7  he  Stage. 

“  Another  play  for  the  amateurs.” — The  Theatre. 

For  Terms,  Address  Mr.  HARRINGTON  BAILY,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

Printed  Copies  at  Mr.  French's,  S9,  Strand. 
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Miss  Alma  Murray, 

PAULINE  in  “Called  Back,” 

On  Tour. 

7,  Holbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W . 


Mrs.  Bernard-Beere, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 


Miss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager, Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Miss  Kate  San  tie  y. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 
ROYALTY  THEATRE. 


Miss  N .  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Herne 
Hill  ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Miss  Alleyn. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
8,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Miss  Leighton, 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 

Miss  Myra  Holme, 

CYNISCA,  in  “Pygmalion  and  Galatea,” 
LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Address,  10,  Marlborough-crescent,  Bedford-park, 
Chiswick. 

Miss  Laura  Villiers, 

As  “FEDORA.” 

On  Tour. 

For  address,  see  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  Bickerstaff, 

Disengaged. 

For  First  Old  Woman. 

23>  Pauiton  Square,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving, 

On  Tour  in  America. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 

On  Tour. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mr.  Walter  Speakman, 

As  the  REV.  RICHARD  CAPEL  in  “A  Clerical 
Error,”  and  AGAZIL  in  “  Claudian.” 
PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan, 

On  Tour, 

ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  and  SCOTLAND. 

“  Address,  en  route. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 

Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bishop, 

TFIEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 


Mr.  George  B.  Phillips, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq. 
ELIAH  COOMBE,  the  “Silver  King”  Tour. 
Address :  Carlton  Chambers,  8,  Regent  Street,  S.W 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson, 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 


Mr.  George  Warde. 

Disengaged.  Address, 

6,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Clerkenwell. 

Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 

-Paolo  Macari  in  “  Called  Back.” 
Specially  engaged  by  Mr.  William  Duck. 

M  r.  L.  M.  Paget, 

ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE, 
until  Christmas. 

57,  Mount  .Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetman, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  as  Eliah 
CootviBE  at  d  Tabitha  Durden,  resjjectively. 
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Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 

Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

Comic  Opera,  “  Dick,” 

On  Tour, 

Pantomime  Season,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Miss  Hilda  Hilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 

Miss  Helen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 

Miss  Mulholland,! 

Disengaged. 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 
Permanent  address,  449  Strand,  W.C. 

Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
151,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 

“  Peril  ”  Tour. 

Miss  Blanche  Ripley, 

Re-engaged  byMr  .  Lee. 

“THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE ’’Tour. 

Miss  F.  Devonport, 

DRAMATIC  El  OCUTIONIST. 

At  liberty  for  Concerts,  At-Homes,  Institutions,  &c. 

97,  Highbury  New  Park,  N.  Marlborough  Rooms,  Oct.  9 

Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

At  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  & c.  Address, 

Bedford  House,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 

COMEDY  TPIEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 


Mr. 

Edward 

Terry, 

On  Tour. 

Mr. 

Charles 

Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Mr.  F.  McCulloch  Ross 

Has  returned  from  America,  after  his  most 
Successful  Tour  through  the  States  as 
CAPTAIN  SKINNER  in  “  The  Silver  King.” 
Address  :  Harrington  Bailv. 

Cs  j 

Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

As  Irascible  Fizzleton  in  “  Nita’s  First.” 
OPERA  COMIQUE  THEATRE,  October  nth 

Mr.  George  Thorne, 

All  letters, 

SAVOY  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Stage,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  n  to 3. 


Mr.  J.  H.  C  o  b  b  e, 

MANAGER. 

Address  :  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

On  Tour. 

Permanent  Address:  449,  Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters  to  43,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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MISS  GLADYS  HOMFREY, 

Drama,  Comedy,  or  Comic  Opera  (. Mezzo-Soprano ),  now  on  Tour  with  Miss 

Ada  Cavendish, 

AS  LADY  JANET  ROY,  MADAME  DESCHAPPELLES,  AND 

MELISSA  SMALE. 

©pinions  of  tbe  fl>ress. 


Too  much  praise  could  not  be  bestowed 
upon  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  for  her  tender, 
sympathetic  impersonation  of  Lady  Janet 
Roy.  The  author  has  portrayed  her  as  the 
loving  friend  of  Mercy  Merrick,  who  she 
thinks  the  daughter  of  her  old  friend.  1  his 
affection  is  rather  the  result  of  the  personal 
claims  of  Mercy  than  the  effect  of  her  sup¬ 
posed  relationship,  and  to  give  due  effect  to 
this  subtle  distinction  Miss  Homfrey  was 
fully  equal.  The  sympathy  she  displayed 
towards  the  daughter  she  had  adopted,  com¬ 
pelling  her  to  champion  her  cause  against  all 
accusations,  was  most  admirably  depicted, 
and  when  fully  acquainted  with  the  deception 
of  which  she  had  been  made  the  dupe,  her 
true  woman’s  feelings  are  roused,  and  amidst 
all  she  repels  the  coldness  of  Grace  Rose- 
berry,  and  she  shields  Mercy  from  the  con¬ 
tumely  she  so  justly  merited.  Miss  Homfrey 
proved  fully  equal  to  the  trying  episodes  of 
the  part,  and  the  house  marked  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  effective  portrayal  of  the  scene 
with  warm  applause.  Miss  Homfrey  must  be 
congratulated  upon  her  perfect  representation 
of  the  part,  and  she  fully  shared  in  the 
success  of  the  drama. — Sussex  Daily  News. 

Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  played  in  a  manner 
that  made  her  well  worthy  to  share  with  Miss 
Cavendish  in  the  honours  of  the  evening. 
As  Lady  Janet  Roy  Miss  Homfrey  com¬ 
manded  full  praise.  Her  womanly  tenderness 
for  her  adopted  daughter,  her  repugnance  of 
the  supposed  mad  woman,  were  alike  admir¬ 
ably  depicted ;  while  her  sorrowful  forgiveness 
of  the  deception  practised  upon  her  put  a 
finishing  touch  upon  an  almost  perfect  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  noble  woman.  —  Brighton 
Guardian. 

But  especially  interesting  was  the  Lady 
Janet  Roy  of  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey,  whose 
exposition  was  distinguished  for  perfect 
finish. — Easton  Morning  News. 

Than  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey,  as  the  unsus¬ 
pecting,  humorous,  generous,  forgiving  old 
dame,  no  better  representative  could  be 
found.  She  was  charming,  and  breathed 
into  the  piece  a  delicious  odour  of  matronly 
humour  and  dignity  that  was  quite  refreshing. 
— Hull  Critic. 

First  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Lady  Janet 
Roy  of  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey,  which  was  in 
ever}7  way  an  easy  and  graceful  performance. 


Her  presence  was  dignified,  and  her  enun¬ 
ciation  was  clear  and  distinct. — Edinburgh 
Coura7it. 

Lady  Janet  Roy,  as  represented  by  Miss 
Gladys  Homfrey,  was  simply  perfection,  the 
portrayal  of  the  character  being  thoroughly 
artistic  and  highly  finished. —  The  Southport 
News. 

Of  the  Lady  Janet  Roy  of  Miss  Gladys 
Homfrey  it  may  simply  be  said  it  was  “per¬ 
fection.”  The  last  time  we  saw  this  lady 
was  as  the  Princess  in  “Dick”  at  the  Globe 
in  London,  and,  good  as  she  was  in  that  part, 
we  were  hardly  prepared  for  such  an  admir¬ 
able  performance  as  she  gave  yesterday 
evening. —  The  Southport  Visitor. 

Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  gives  point  to  the 
character  of  Lady  Janet  Roy,  and  she  is 
always  artistic.  —  Nottingham  Daily  Ex¬ 
press. 

Again  we  have  to  welcome  Miss  Gladys 
Homfrey,  as  Lady  Janet  Roy.  She  is  lady¬ 
like,  unaffected,  and  delightfully  natural, 
carrying  with  her  an  air  of  grace  and  ease 
seldom  seen  on  the  stage. — Nottingham 
Daily  Guardian. 

Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  as  Lady  Janet  Roy 
well  maintains  the  reputation  she  has  gained 
here  on  her  former  visits  ;  she  is  most 
judicious  and  careful  in  her  presentation  of 
the  part. — The  Nottingham  Journal. 

Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  looked  and  acted 
in  a  manner  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the 
character  of  Lady  Janet  Roy. — Newcastle 
Examiner. 

Miss  Gladys  Homfrey,  a  young  lady  who 
has  only  been  on  the  stage  a  few  months,  gave 
a  fine  rendering  of  Lady  Janet  Roy,  and  Miss 
Homfrey  should  certainly  be  heard  of,  at  no 
distant  date,  in  the  front  ranks  of  her  pro¬ 
fession. — Sheffield  Daily  Mail. 

As  Lady  Janet  Roy,  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey 
is  capital,  being  an  ideal  lady  of  good  heart ; 
and,  be  as  critical  as  we  may,  we  have  neither 
“fault  nor  flaw”  to  find. — Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Independent. 

Miss  Cavendish  is  supported  by  a  company 
that  does  credit  to  her  powers  of  selection. 
Miss  Gladys  Homfrey  makes  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  stately  but  tender-hearted  Lady 
Janet  Roy,  and  (particularly  in  the  last 
act)  earns  most  hearty  applause.  —  The 
Era. 


DISENGAGED  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Permanent  address,  7  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
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Btlls  of  the  iDIav, 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Augustus  Harris. 

GRAND  REPRODUCTION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

Written  by  Paul  Meritt,  Henry  Pettitt,  and  Augustus  Harris. 

Messrs'  Augustus  Harris,  Arthur  Dacre,  R.  C.  Carton,  John  Wainwright,  Harry  Parker  Percv  Bell  W  R  Sutherland 
Arthur  Es.Ourt,  A.  C.  L.Uy  Mor„n,  and  Hurry  Jack.ln,  Mi.L  AguS  f&f  ATe  %£££*' 

iLdith  Woodworth,  Carmen  E.  Barker,  and  Mane  Illington. 

TIMS  ON'S  LITTLE  HOLIDAY. 

By  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  in  which  he  will  appear. 

everbeeii  cTrfvT  "  Times  sa>'s  Jhe  most  stupendous  drama  without  exception  that  has 

f  A«4°oc°nTh 5  ssstiLiZ  *-“»“-»»«»  ~— 

and  m.  »«•—*«—  Wt- —rtk  every  *.  of  „coe«f. 

JW>  **y!:  “As™d  "=™»  a*  »»>  "»•**«• 


PROSPECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 


AUGUSTUS  HARRIS’S  PANTOMIME  PRODUCTIONS. 

AT  DRURY  LANE. 

WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

By  E.  L.  Blanchard. 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN  STALK. 

By  Horace  Lennard. 


CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

EASTER  MONDAY,  1885. 

HEW  DRAMA. 

By  Henry  Pettitt  and  Augustus  Harris. 
Also 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Elliot  Galer. 


Princess’s  Theatre. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  7.45, 

HAMLET, 

Produced  under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Characters  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett, 
Speakman,  Dewhurst,  Willard,  Clifford  Cooper,  Frank  Cooper,  Crauford,  Hudson,  Doone,  De  Solla, 
Bernage,  Besley,  Elliott,  Evans,  Fulton,  Foss,  &c.,  and  George  Barrett;  Mesdames  Eastlake, 

Dickens,  &c.,  and  M.  Leighton. 

Doors  open  7.15.  Carriages  at  11.10.  Box  Office  open  Daily,  9.30  to  5-0  No  Fees  of  any  kind. 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  E.  Jones.  Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  E.  Bulwer.  Acting  Manager, 
Mr.  C.  Knox  Furtado.  Business  Manager,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cobbe. 


Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  9, 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS. 

A  new  Five- Act  Play  of  Modern  English  middle-class  life,  by  Henry  A.  JONES. 

In  which  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  will  appear,  with  the  following  powerful  cast  : — Messrs.  Henry  Neville, 
Mackintosh,  Frederick  Thorne,  W.  Lestocq,  E.  M.  Robson,  F.  Grove,  W.  Howe,  and  H.  B.  Conway 
(by  permission  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Cecil) ;  Mesdames  Cissy  Grahame,  M.  A.  Giffard,  and 

Kate  Phillips. 

Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6.30. 

Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  Two  o’Clock. 
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Bills  of  tbe  — Continued. 

Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

“IN  THE  RANKS.” 

Characters  by 

Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  H.  Cooper,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Miss 

J.  Rogers,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Eva  Sothern. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 

The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.- 

ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 
—(Hann.) 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.) 

ACT  II. 

THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 

THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.) 

ACT  III. 

THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 

ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET. — (Bruce  Smith.) 

ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.)  THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.  ) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7.15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  II.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Heffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 


PRICES — Orchestra  Stalls,  ioj.  Balcony  Stalls,  6s.  Upper  Circle,  3J.  Pit,  2 s.  Gallery,  ij. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5.  NO  BOOKING  FEES. 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  7.15. 

CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
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^ -^onHnued^ 

Savoy  Theatre. 

R.  D’Oyi.y  Carte,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15,  the  modern  Comic  Opera, 

THE  SORCERER, 

By  \V.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  originally  performed  in  1877,  and  now  revised  and  partly  re-written. 

Followed  by 

TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

The  latter  piece  concluding  with  a  Fairy  Transformation  Scene.  Messrs.  Grossmith,  Lely,  Temple,  Lewis  Lugg, 
Barrington;  Mdlles.  Braham,  Bond,  Dysart,  Doree,  Brandram. 

Musical  Director — Mr.  F.  Cellier. 

The  whole  produced  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  author  and  composer.  Doors  open  7.45.  Box  Office  open 
from  9  a.m,  until  n  p.M.  The  Theatre  lighted  entirely  by  electricity. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCE  of  SORCERER,  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.15. 

Doors  open  1  45. 

Followed  by  Mr.  George  Grossmith  in  a  Drawing-Room  Entertainment. 


The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8. 1 5, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Comynfc  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  W.  Draycott,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  de  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  J.  Fernandez. 

Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £ 2  2 s.  and  £3  3^. ;  Stalls,  ior.  6 d.  ;  Balcony  Stalls,  7 s.  6 d.  ;  Balcony,  6s.  ;  First 
Circle,  4^. ;  Pit,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Gallery,  ir.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


MRS.  LANGTRY,  ON  TOUR, 

Supported  by  Mr.  CHARLES  COGHLAN,  and  a  Company  of  acknowledged  ability. 

REPERTOIRE 

“SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,”  “SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,”  “PERIL,” 

“LADY  OF  LYONS” 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  Bristol,  November  3rd,  Six  Nights  ;  PRINCE  OF  WALES  THEATRE, 

Birmingham,  November  10th,  Six  Nights. 

ARTISTES:— 

Mr.  Charles  Coghlan,  Mr.  Fred  Everill,  Mr.  Joseph  Came,  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe,  Mr.  Percy  Everard, 
Mr.  Weathersby,  Mr.  Dalzell,  Mr.  F.  G.  Richards,  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  Mr.  Rowe  Guy,  Mr.  Frank 
Seymour,  Mr.  Arthur  Weston,  Miss  Fanny  Coleman,  Miss  Houston,  Miss  A.  Harding,  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 

Stage  Manager,  Mr.  THOMAS  COE.  Business  Manager,  Mr.  GEORGE  KEOGH. 


Mr.  HENRY  A.  JONES’S 

COMEDIETTAS, 

AN  OLD  MASTER. — 5  Characters. 

HARMONY. — 4  Characters. 

A  BED  OF  ROSES. — 6  Characters. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  who  is  already  known  as  a  most  successful  author  of  one-act  plays,  has  achieved  another  success 
in  ‘  A  Bed  of  Roses.'  It  is  just  such  plays  as  this  that  are  so  much  required  and  so  seldom  obtained.  The  days  of  absurd 
and  extravagant  farces  are  over  :  people  now  want  something  more  substantial  by  way  of  a  lever  de  rideau,  and  a  slight 
one-act  play,  cleverly  constructed,  and  with  smart  dialogue,  exactly  fulfils  their  requirements.'  — The  Queen. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Bed  of  Roses,’  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  pretty  little  plays.  In  his  last 
work  Mr.  Jones  still  shows  the  freshness  and  originality  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  his  work,  and  sets 
forth  a  simple  story  surrounded  by  a  charming  framework  redolent  of  purity  and  sweetness.”  —  The  Stage, 

“  Another  play  for  the  amateurs.” —  The  Theatre. 


For  Terms,  Address  Mr.  HARRINGTON  BAILY,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

Printed  Copies  at  Air.  French's ,  89,  Strand. 
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Ouv  Carb  Basket. 


Miss  Alma  Murray, 

PAULINE  in  “Called  Back,” 

On  Tour. 

7,  Plolbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


Mrs.  B e r n a r d-B e e r e, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 


Miss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager, Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Miss  Kate  Santley. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 
ROYALTY  THEATRE. 


Miss  N.  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Herne 
Hill ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Miss  Mulholland, 

Disengaged. 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 
Permanent  address,  449  Strand,  W.C. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Miss  Leighton, 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 

Miss  Myra  Holme, 

CYNISCA,  in  “  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,” 
LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Address  10,  MarlboroughC  rescent,  Bedford  Park, 
_ Chiswick. _ 

Miss  Laura  Villiers, 

As  “FEDORA.” 

On  Tour. 

For  address,  see  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  Bickerstaff, 

Disengaged. 

For  First  Old  Woman. 

23,  Paulton  Square,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 


Mr. 

Henry  Irving, 

On  Tour  in  America. 

Mr. 

J.  L.  Toole, 

On  Tour. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mr. 

Walter  Speakman, 

As  the  “  Player  King,” 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Mr. 

Charles  Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 

Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 


Mr.  E  d  w  a r  d  Terry, 

On  Tour. 


Mr.  George  B.  Phillips, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq. 

330th  time  as  ELI  AH  COOMBE,  in  the  “Silver 
King.” 

Address :  Carlton  Chambers,  8,  Regent  Street,  S.W 


Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson, 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Mr.  George  Warde, 

Engaged  by  Henry  E.  Abbey,  to  support  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 

Paolo  Macari  in  “  Called  Back.” 
Specially  engaged  by  Mr.  William  Duck. 

Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  Repertoire  Company. 

Mr.  George  Thorne, 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Birmingham. 

At  Liberty  for  Christmas. 


“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetman, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  as  Eliah 
Coombe  and  Tabitiia  Durden,  respectively. 
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©tit  Carb  Basket-  —Continued. 


Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 


Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

Comic  Opera,  “Dick,”  EMPIRE  THEATRE. 
Pantomime  Season,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Miss  Hilda  Hilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


Mi  ss  H  elen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 


Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
15 1,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 

Miss  Maria  Daly, 

As  “Miss  Kilmore,”  Impulse  Tour, 
Address — -Vyvyen  House,  Laurence  Road, 
North  Kensington 


M  iss  Bl  anche  Ripley, 

“WOMAN  IN  WHITE”  Tour. 

Dates  for  November: — Wolverhampton,  3rd; 
Bradford,  10th  ;  York,  17th;  Liverpool,  24th. 


Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin. 

Eabirs  Snstructch  tn  tfjc  Dramatic  3rt. 

Permanent  Address — 26,  Croftdown  Road, 
Highgate  Rise,  N.W. 

Miss  F.  Devonport, 

Dramatic  Elocutionist. 

Grand  Recital,  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  Nov.  13. 
At  liberty.  For  Terms, 

97,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 


Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

At  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  &c.  Address, 

Bed'ord  House,  Carhle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Mr.  Harry  Paulton^ 

COMEDY  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

As  Irascible  Fizzleton  in  “Nita’s  First.”' 
and  Dr.  Grimstone  in  “Vice  Versa.” 

OPERA  COMIQUE  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Lee, 

as 

COUNT  FOSCO. 

“Woman  in  White”  Tour. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Slam,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage- 
Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  1 1  to  3. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Cobb  e, 

MANAGER. 

Address  :  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

On  Tour. 

Permanent  Address:  449,  Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  George  Keogh, 

Third  Season. 

Business  Manager  for  Mrs.  Langtry. 
Address,  American  Exchange,  449  Strand. 

Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters  to  43,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

The  Neville  Dramatic  School, 

For  Strictly  Private  Tuition. 

Patrons— H.  Irving,  Esq.,  Dion  Boucicault,  Esq., 
Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  J.  Hollingshead,  Esq..  C. 
Wyndham,  Esq.,  and  H.  Neville,  Esq.. —  Elocution 
taught.  Public  Performances.  Pupils  attaining  efficiency 
assisted  in  obtaining  Engagements.  Stamp  for  Prospectus. 
G.  Neville.  Olympic  Theatre,  or  5,  Regent’s  Park 
Terrace,  N.W. 
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Third  and  Cheap  Edition.  Now  Ready,  Price  6s. 

Henry  Irving’s  Impressions  of  America. 

NARRATED  IN  A 

juries  of  Shrieks,  Commits,  atib  C0ttfa^rsafio  ns 

By  JOSEPH  HATTON, 

Author  of  “  Clyde,”  “  Cruel  London,”  “  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,”  “  To-day  in  America,”  “  Journalistic  London,”  &c.  &c. 


Mr.  Hatton  has  interspersed  his  work  with  some  bright  writing  on  general  subjects  and  with  some 

clever  bits  of  description.  He  knows  America  and  the  Americans  exceedingly  well . Many  of 

Mr.  Irving’s  remarks  upon  stage  business  and  on  his  rendering  of  his  own  favourite  parts  are  of  great 
interest,  and  Mr.  Hatton's  labours  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Irving’s  remarks  on  acting,  as 
we  have  said,  would  be  well  worth  reproducing.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  is  his  conception 
of  Shylock,  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  space  to  give  at  length,  and  which  we  should  only  spoil  by 
condensing." — The  Times,  May  31. 

“  Happily  the  expedition  included  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  furnishing  a  permanent 
chronicle  of  its  ‘  faictes  et  gestes.  ’  When  the  Society  of  the  Comedie  Franqaise  made  their  memorable  visit 
to  England,  that  distinguished  critic,  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  elected  to  travel  with  them  in  the  quality  of 
historiographer.  Mr.  Hatton,  in  like  manner,  shared  all  the  long  journeys  of  the  Lyceum  company  on  the 
American  continent  ;  joined  in  all  their  public  and  private  festivities  ;  assisted  at  their  councils  of  war  and 
anxious  scrutinies  of  maps  and  routes  ;  and  witnessed  all  their  receptions  by  first  night  and  other  audiences 
in  American  cities  far  and  wide.  .  .  .  We  have  not  space  to  quote  at  length  any  of  the  numerous 

passages  containing  Mr.  Irving’s  views  on  the  art  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated  ;  though 
probably  no  portions  of  Mr.  Hatton’s  volumes  will  be  of  more  enduring  interest  to  those  who  concern  them- 
elves  with  dramatic  history.” — Daily  News,  May  12. 

“Amongst  the  more  salient  episodes  of  the  book  are  a  dissertation  upon  the  character  of  Shylock 
by  Mr.  Irving,  his  reception  by  the  President,  and  views  of  society  at  the  White  House,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry’s  ‘  toboggining’  experiences.” — SI.  James's  Gazette,  May  12. 

“  As  we  always  wish  to  think  favourably  of  that  great  nation  of  the  English  race,  of  their  manners,  f 
institutions,  public  and  private  life,  of  their  character,  sentiments,  ideas,  and  all  their  concerns  present  and 
future,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Henry  Irving  so  well  pleased  with  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Hatton,  his  literary  ally,  whose  shrewdness  as  an  observer  of  men  and  cities  has  been  proved  on 
former  occasions,  contributes  plenty  of  lively  descriptive  and  narrative  incidents,  for  the  most  part  friendly 
and  agreeable,  which  have  an  interest  beyond  that  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  Lyceum  Company  there. 

—  The  Illustrated.  London  News,  May  17. 

“  The  English  public  will,  too,  be  all  the  more  attracted  by  the  book  since  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  title,  but  contains  many  interesting  retrospects  and  reminiscences  of  our  great  actor.  Mr. 
Hatton  also  gives  us  many  amusing  stories,  but  none  which  will  be  more  keenly  relished  than  the  account  of 
the  American  lady  who  thought  that  Mr.  Irving  owned  a  lovely  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. — 
Globe,  May  31. 

“  Mr.  Irving  first  appeared  in  The  Bells,  which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  rather  a  bold  venture,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  play  itself,  with  its  weird  motive  and  psychological  interest.  But  Mr.  Hatton's 
admirable  description  of  the  first  night,  when  everything — even  the  weather — seemed  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  success,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  a  ‘  first  night  ’  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 
We  seem  to  witness  the  actual  scene,  with  its  wonderful  triumph,  as  we  read  the  clever  and  graphic  account 
of  a  scene  of  which  any  actor  might  have  been  proud.” — Era,  May  24. 

“  In  Mr.  Hatton  he  has  found  an  adroit  chronicler.  Everything  is  grist  that  comes  to  Mr.  Hatton’s 
mill.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hatton  remarked,*  ‘  Our  critics  will  of  course  recognise  the  difficulties  attending  the 

preparation  of  these  Impressions.  We  have  worked  at  them  in  odd  places,  and  at  curious  times.  One 
wonders  how  they  will  come  out.’  ‘  Oh,  all  right,  I  am  sure,’  Irving  replied.  And  Mr.  Irving  was  not 
mistaken.  They  come  out  all  right.” — Athenceum,  May  24. 

“Mr.  Hatton  has  written  of  the  first  appearance  of  his  hero  before  a  New  York  audience.  It  is  as 
thrilling  as  any  scene  in  a  novel — the  working  up  of  the  plot,  so  to  speak,  to  the  denouement,  with  its 
wonderful  success.” — Literary  World,  May  23. 

“  Mr.  Irving  returns  to  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  record  of 
his  wanderings  in  America,  and  the  impressions  of  his  experience  there.  These  1  Impressions  of  America,' 
as  narrated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  are  remarkably  pleasant  reading.  There  are  descriptions  of  the  great 
tragedian  in  his  London  rooms  and  at  his  suburban  domicile,  immersed  in  his  art,  or  quietly  discussing  it 
and  its  professors  with  his  friends  ;  giving  his  views  on  the  new  life  unfolding  before  his  eyes  in  the  great 
American  cities,  or  telling  apt  stories  for  the  amusement  of  his  companions  in  the  cars.  The  book  is, 
naturally,  a  sonata  on  one  string  ;  but  the  player  knows  his  business,  and  handles  his  bow  with  excellent 
taste.” — The  World,  May  21. 

“  Mr.  Hatton  has  performed  with  phenomenal  success  and  tact  a  task  which  few  literary  men  would  have 
undertaken  without  great  misgivings.  His  book  will  have  a  great  sale  now,  and  it  will  be  sought  after 
generations  hence  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  mementoes  of  artistic  life  in  our  time.  On  its  serious  side, 
perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hatton's  recital  of  Mr.  Irving’s  conception  of 
Shylock  as  given  by  himself  in  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  conversations.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
May  14.  _ _ 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  &  RIVINGTON. 
Boston  (U.S.) :  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  Co. 
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Bills  of  the  ||Ma\>, 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager . Mr.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 

At  CHRISTMAS,  the  Gorgeous  COMIC  PANTOMIME. 

WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

Written  by  E.  L.  BLANCHARD. 

The  Music  Composed  and  Arranged  by  OSCAR  BARRETT. 

B  eautiful  Scenery  by  W.  Beverley,  T.  E.  Ryan,  W.  B.  Spong,  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Hart,  and 

II .  Emden. 

Properties  by  Labhart.  Machinery  by  White.  Armour  by  Kennedy  and  Phillips. 

Ballets  arranged  by  Madame  Katti  Lanner. 

Dresses  by  Auguste  et  Cie.,  Miss  Fisher,  Madame  Alias,  and  Designed  by  Arthur  Frederics, 

Wilhelm  and  Alfred  Thomson. 

POWERFUL  COMPANY. 

Miss  Fannie  Leslie,  Mesdames  Jessie  Mayland,  M.  A.  Victor,  Minnie  Mario,  Dot  Mario,  Alnea 

(the  Flying  Dancer),  F.  Zanfretta,  Ermina  Pertoldi. 

Messrs.  Herbert  Campbell,  Charles  Lauri,  Jun.,  James  T.  Powers,  Harry  Nichols,  Harry  Parker, 

Reuben  Inch,  Harry  Payne  (Clown),  &c. 

The  Children  of  the  National  School  of  Dancing,  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Katti  Lanner. 
The  whole  invented  and  arranged  by  Augustus  Harris. 

Produced  under  the  Direction  of  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 

Assisted  by  Charles  Harris, 

Princess’s  Theatre. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

Every  Evening,  at  7-45> 

HAMLET, 

Produced  under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Characters  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Barrett, 
Speakman,  Dewhurst,  Willard,  Clifford  Cooper,  Frank  Cooper,  Crauford,  Hudson,  Doone,  De  Solla, 
Bernage,  Besley,  Elliott,  Evans,  Fulton,  Foss,  &c.,  and  George  Barrett;  Mesdames  Eastlake, 

Dickens,  &c.,  and  M.  Leighton. 

Doors  open  7-r5'  Carriages  at  11.15*  Box  Office  open  Daily,  9.30  to  5-°*  R°  Fees  of  any  kind 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  E.  Jones.  Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  E.  Bulwer.  Acting  Manager, 
Mr.  C.  Knox  Furtado.  Business  Manager,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cobbe. 


Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS. 

A  new  Five-Act  Play  of  Modern  English  middle-class  life,  by  Henry  A.  Jones. 

In  which  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  will  appear,  with  the  following  powerful  cast Messrs.  Henry  Neville, 
Frederick  Thorne,  W.  Lestocq,  E.  M.  Robson,  F.  Grove,  W.  Howe,  Yorke  Stephens,  and  Mackintosh 
(by  permission  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Cecil) ;  Mesdames  Cissy  Grahame,  M.  A.  Giffard,  and 

Kate  Phillips. 

Box  Office  open  from  10  ill  6.30. 

Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2*30. 
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Bills  of  tbeJMav  — Continued. 


Adelphi  Theatre. 

Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Gatti,  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers. 

Every  Evening  at  8, 

A  New  and  Original  Drama  by  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt, 

ENTITLED 

IN  THE  RANKS. 

Characters  by 


Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Beveridge,  E.  W.  Garden,  J.  Beauchamp,  W.  Herbert, 
J.  G.  Shore,  E.  R.  Fitzdavis,  E.  Travers,  W.  R  Bernard,  M.  Bentley,  M.  Byrnes, 

H.  Cooper,  T.  Fulljames,  and  John  Ryder. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  H.  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Ashton,  ' 

and  Miss  Maggie  Hunt. 

New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Walter  Hann,  Thos.  W.  Hall,  and  Bruce  Smith. 

Music  by  Henry  Sprake. 


The  Piece  Produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  PI  ARRIS. 


ACT  I. 

WOODSIDE  FARM.— (Hann.)  ROAD  TO  DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hall.) 

DINGLEY  WOOD.— (Hann.) 


ACT  II. 

ROOM  AT  THE  FARM.— (Hall.)  THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.— (Hann.) 


ACT  III. 

THE  COUNTY  GAOL.— (Hann.)  THE  VILLAGE.— (Hann.) 


ACT  IV. 

THE  BARRACK  YARD.— (Bruce  Smith.)  RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

A  STREET.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


ACT  V. 

INTERIOR  OF  GUARD  ROOM.— (Bruce  Smith.)  THE  BARRACKS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 

RUTH’S  LODGINGS.— (Bruce  Smith.) 


At  7.15, 

“TURN  HIM  OUT.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cooper,  F.  Moreland,  E.  Travers;  Miss  E.  Heffer,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

PRICES — Orchestra  Stalls,  ioa  Balcony  Stalls,  6a  Upper  Circle,  3A  Pit,  2  s.  Gallery,  I  a 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  FROM  10  TILL  5.  NO  BOOKING  FEES. 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7.  COMMENCE  AT  7.15. 


CHARLES  A.  JECKS, 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
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Savoy  Theatre. 

R.  D’Oyi.y  Carte,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15,  the  modem  Comic  Opera, 

THE  SORCERER, 

By  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  originally  performed  in  1877,  and  now  revised  and  partly  re-written. 

Followed  by  *  3 

TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

The  latter  piece  concluding  with  a  Fairy  Transformation  Scene.  Messrs.  Grossmith,  Lely,  Temple,  Lewis,  Lugg, 
Barrington;  Mdlles.  Braham,  Bond,  Dysart,  Doree,  Brandram. 

Musical  Director — Mr.  F.  Cellier. 

The  whole  produced  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  author  and  composer.  Doors  open  7.45.  Box  Office  open 
from  9  a.m.  until  11  p.m.  The  Theatre  lighted  entirely  by  electricity. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCE,  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.15. 

Doors  open  1.45. 


The  Prince’s  Theatre, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 

Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 

Every  Evening,  at  8, 1 5, 

CALLED  BACK. 

A  New  Play,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  written  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Conway  and  Comyns  Carr, 
adapted  from  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  very  successful  Story  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  W.  Draycott,  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dewar, 
Mr.  R.  de  Cordova,  Mr.  S.  Caffray,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  J.  Fernandez. 

Miss  Lingard,  Miss  Tilbury,  Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  Miss  Aylward. 

Private  Boxes,  £2  2s.  and  £3  3 s. ;  Stalls,  ior.  6 d.  ;  Balcony  Stalls,  "js.  6d.  ;  Balcony,  6s. ;  First 
Circle,  4 s.  ;  Pit,  2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery,  Ij.  Box  Office  open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five. 

The  Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  Fees  or  Gratuities.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


MRS.  EDWARD  SAKER. 


OPINIONS  OF 

The  occasion  was  of  somewhat  more  than  usual  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Saker  has  only  recently  returned  to 
the  stage,  and  shows  possession  of  the  requisite  power  to 
attain  a  high  position  amongst  our  leading  actresses.  Re¬ 
minding  one  to  a  great  degree  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  both  in 
appearance  and  the  manner  of  her  art,  it  will  at  once  be  sur¬ 
mised  that  Mrs.  Saker  has  many  natural  gifts  in  her  favour  ; 
and  to  these  are  added  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Saker,  therefore,  takes 
higher  rank  than  can  ever  attend  the  initial  performances  of 
those  who  are  chiefly  known  as  fashionable  beauties,  and  so 
capable  a  candidate  for  dramatic  honours  must  expect  to  be 
critized  accordingly.  From  this  point  of  view  the  playgoers 
of  Brighton  will  be  thoroughly  justified  in  extending  a 
hearty  welcome  to  a  sister  theatre  manager.  Mrs.  Saker 
has  no  amateur  instruction  to  forget  and  no  marked  man¬ 
nerisms  or  defects  to  disguise.  Her  personal  appearance  is 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  to 


THE  PRESS. 

pleasant,  her  voice  extremely  musical,  and  her  deportmeu 
sufficiently  dignified.  The  title-character  in  The  Women  of 
tne  People  will  be  remembered  as  one  chiefly  of  lachrymose 
tendencies,  and  Mrs.  Saker  did  not  fail  to  picture  the  suffer¬ 
ing  heroine  in  sympathetic  colours.  But  the  lighter  shades, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  prologue,  were  equally  as  excel¬ 
lent,  and  excited  a  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Saker  in  a  piece  more 
nearly  approaching  to  modem  comedy. — Sussex  Daily  Post, 
September  30th.  _ _ 


Playgobrs’  Talk  about  Mbs.  Sakeb. — The  talk  was 
that  if  any  lady  in  the  land,  on  account  of  her  popularity, 
deserves  this  name,  it  is  the  fair  lessee  of  The  Alexandra, 
that  her  very  appearance  is  always  sure  to  delight  the 
masses,  and  that  good  words  from  such  lips  are  likely  to 
move  the  labourer  of  Scotland  Road  alike  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  inmates  of  the  boxes. — Daily  Post,  June  21st,  1884. 

Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool. 


Mr.  HENRY  A.  JONES’S 

COMEDIETTAS, 

AN  OLD  MASTER. — 5  Characters. 

HARMONY. — 4  Characters. 

A  BED  OF  ROSES. — 6  Characters. 

“  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  who  is  already  known  as  a  most  successful  author  of  one-act  plays,  has  achieved  another  success 
in  ‘  A  Bed  of  Roses.’  It  is  just  such  plays  as  this  that  are  so  much  required  and  so  seldom  obtained.  The  days  of  absurd 
and  extravagant  farces  are  over  ;  people  now  want  something  more  substantial  by  way  of  a  lever  de  rideau,  and  a  slight 
one-act  play,  cleverly  constructed,  and  with  smart  dialogue,  exactly  fulfils  their  requirements.” — The  Queen. 

“Mr.  H.  A.  J  ones,  the  writer  of  ‘A  Bed  of  Roses,’  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  pretty  little  plays.  In  his  last 
work  Mr.  Jones  still  shows  the  freshness  and  originality  of  treatment  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  his  work,  and  sets 
forth  a  simple  story  surrounded  by  a  charming  framework  redolent  of  purity  and  sweetness.”— The  Stage. 

“  Another  play  for  the  amateurs.”—  The  Theatre. 


For  Terms,  Address  Mr.  HARRINGTON  BAILY,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

Printed  Copies  at  Air.  French's,  89,  Strand. 
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©ur  Garb  Basket. 


Miss  Alma  Murray, 

PAULINE  in  “Called  Back,” 

On  Tour. 

7,  Holbeck  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere, 

Address — 

HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 


Miss  Mary  Anderson, 

LYCEUM  THEATRE, 


Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 

All  communications  to  her  Manager, Mr.  F.  Charles, 
8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Miss  Kate  Santley. 

Letters  should  be  addressed, 
ROYALTY  THEATRE. 


Miss  N.  Bromley, 

Disengaged. 

Address,  Clarence  Lodge,  Dulwich  Road,  Herne 
Hill ;  or,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Miss  Mulholland, 

Disengaged. 

Prima  Opera  Bouffe  Artiste  and  Comedienne. 
Permanent  address,  449  Strand,  W.C. 

Miss  Emma  Chambers, 

Address, 

17,  New  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Miss  Leighton, 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 


Miss  Myra  Holme, 

Address  io,  Marlborough  Crescent,  Bedford  Park, 
Chiswick. 

Miss  Laura  Villiers, 

As  “FEDORA.” 

On  Tour. 

For  address,  see  Daily  Telegraph. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving, 

On  Tour  in  America. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Toole, 

On  Tour. 

Manager,  Mr.  George  Loveday. 

Mr.  W  alter  Speakman, 

As  the  “  Player  King,” 
PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Charles  Warner. 

Address, 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 

On  Tour  with  own  Company,  as  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Shylock,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Doricourt,  Jack  Absolute,  &c. 
Permanent  Address,  23,  Young  St.,  Kensington. 


Mr.  Ed  ward  Terry, 

On  Tour. 


Mr.  J.  Widdicombe, 

On  Tour. 

Address  en  route ,  or 
44,  Sloane  Street,  London. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson, 

Address,  10,  Wellington  Mansions,  Park  Road, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Mr.  George  Warde, 

Engaged  by  Henry  E.  Abbey,  to  support  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Bassett  Roe, 

Paolo  Macari  in  “  Called  Back.” 
Specially  engaged  by  Mr.  William  Duck. 

Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  Repertoire  Company. 

Mr.  George  Thorne, 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Birmingham. 

At  Liberty  for  Christmas. 

“  Silver  King”  Premier  Provincial  Company. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Sweetraan, 

Re-engaged  by  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  as  Eliah 
Coombe  and  Tabitha  Durden,  respectively. 
47.4th  Performance. 


Mrs.  Bickerstaff, 

Disengaged. 

For  First  Old  Woman. 

23,  Paulton  Square,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  M.  Paget, 

ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE, 
until  Christmas. 

57,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
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©ut*  Cat'b  Basket  — Continued. 


Miss  Eugenie  Edwards. 

Principal  Soprano,  Chambermaid,  Comedy,  and 
Principal  Burlesque.  Disengaged.  Town  only. 
Address,  Princess’s  Theatre,  W. 


Miss  Fannie  Leslie, 

\ 

Pantomime  Season,  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 


Miss  Hilda  Hilton. 

At  liberty. 

Address,  Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

12,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 


Mi  ss  Helen  Mathews. 

PRINCE’S  THEATRE,  COVENTRY  ST.,  W. 
Every  Evening. 


Miss  Katie  Ryan. 

Disengaged.  Juvenile  Lead  and  Light  Comedy. 
15 1,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Blackmore. 


Miss  Maria  Daly, 

As  “  Miss  Kilmore,”  Impulse  Tour, 
Address — Vyvyen  House,  Laurence  Road, 
North  Kensington 


Miss  Annie  Rose. 

[Engaged  by  Mrs.  Langtry  for] 
PRINCES  THEATRE. 

All  letters  to  27,  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Miss  Bertha  V.  Dawes 

(MRS.  DAWES). 

Permanent  Address : 

Ollerbrook  House,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 


Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin, 

3EaMc2  Snstructcb  in  tfje  Sramattc  "art. 

Permanent  Address  —  26,  Croftdown  Road, 
Highgate  Rise,  N.W. 

Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 

Professor  of  Elocution  to  Dramatic 
School  of  Art, 

Receives  Private  Pupils  as  usual. 

At  liberty  for  Matinees,  Drawing-room 
Recitations,  &c.  Address, 

Bedford  House,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 

COMEDY  THEATRE, 

Every  Evening. 

Mr.  Perceval  Clark, 

As  Irascible  Fizzleton  in  “Nita’s  First.” 
and  Dr.  Grimstone  in  “Vice  Versa.” 
OPERA  COMIQUE  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Lee, 

“  Woman  in  White  Tour.” 
Disengaged  Dec  15.  Town  only. 

Old  Men  Characters  or  otherwise. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Carson. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  The 
Stage,  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Inn  Passage, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Mr.  Harrington  Baily, 

General  Theatrical  Business  Manager. 

12,  Buckingham  St.,  Adelphi.  Office  hours,  1 1  to  3. 


Mr.  J.  H,  Cobbe, 

MANAGER. 

Address  :  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  W. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnside, 

Manager  Sothern  Comedy  Company. 

On  Tour. 

Permanent  Address:  449,  Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  George  Keogh, 

Third  Season. 

Business  Manager  for  Mrs.  Langtry. 
Address,  American  Exchange,  449  Strand. 

Mr.  R.  Markby, 

Prepares  Pupils  for  the  Stage,  and  Undertakes 
the  Stage  Management  of  Amateur 
Performances. 

Letters  to  43,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


The  Neville  Dramatic  School, 

For  Strictly  Private  Tuition. 

Patrons— H.  Irving,  Esq.,  Dion  Boucicault,  Esq., 
Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  j.  Hollingshead,  Esq..  C. 
Wyndham,  Esq.,  and  H.  Neville,  Esq.  —  Elocution 
taught.  Public  Performances.  Pupils  attaining  efficiency- 
assisted  in  obtaining  Engagements.  Stamp  for  Prospectus. 
G.  Neville  Olympic  Theatre,  or  5,  Regent’s  Park 
I  Terrace,  N.W. 
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NOW  READY.  Imperial  l6mo,  Is. 

SOME  FAMOUS  HAMLETS. 

jfront  Burbage  to  jfecfoter. 

By  AUSTIN  BRERETON. 


CONTENTS. 


RICHARD  BURBAGE. 

JOHN  LOWIN. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR. 

THOMAS  BETTERTON. 

DAVID  GARRICK. 

JOHN  HENDERSON. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  COOKE. 


THE  THREE  KEMBLES. 
CHARLES  MAYNE  YOUNG. 
EDMUND  KEAN. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY. 
JUNIUS  BRUTUS  BOOTH. 
CHARLES  JOHN  KEAN. 
CHARLES  ALBERT  FECHTER. 


With  an  Appendix  giving  Extracts  from  the  Criticisms  on  Hamlet  by  Goethe ,  Coleridge , 

Schlegel,  Hazlitt,  Ulrici,  <Tc. 


Press  ©ptntans.. 


“  Hamlets  we  have  had  in  plenty,  but  of 
*  Famous  Hamlets,’  from  Shakspeare’s  own  day 
down  to  the  present  generation,  as  we  learn  from  the 
excellent  and  very  opportune  little  book  on  this 
subject  just  issued  by  Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  there 
have  been  but  fifteen.” — The  Times. 

“  Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  in  his  just  published 
and  very  valuable  monograph,  ‘  Some  Famous 
Hamlets,  from  Burbage  to  Fechter,’  has  told  us  of 
the  fantastic  alterations  which  Garrick,  in  his  old 
age,  made  in  the  grandest  of  English  tragedies. 
He  thought  the  first  act  too  long,  and  divided  it 
into  two.  He  entirely  changed  the  scenes  in 
which  the  King  and  Laertes  conspire  to  kill 
Hamlet,  so  as  to  make  Laertes’  character  more  es¬ 
timable.  He  left  the  audience  in  ignorance  of 
Ophelia’s  fate ;  and  the  Queen,  instead  of  being 
poisoned  on  the  stage,  was  led  from  her  throne, 
and  was  ‘  said  to  have  become  insane  from  a  sense 
of  her  guilt.’  When  Hamlet  attacked  the  King 
in  the  last  scene,  the  latter  drew  his  sword, 
defended  himself,  and  was  killed  in  the  encounter. 
Finally,  the  Gravediggers  were  wholly  expunged 
from  the  play.  Osric  was  as  ruthlessly  excised, 
and  Laertes  was  provided  with  a  ‘  high  falutin  ’ 
dying  speech.” — G.  A.  Sala  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News. 


“Mr.  Austin  Brereton’s  ‘Some  Famous 
Hamlets  ’  is  a  very  pleasant  volume.  It  has  been 
compiled  to  meet  the  renewed  interest  in  the  play 
aroused  by  the  very  striking  revival  under  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre ;  and, 
though  all  living  representatives  of  Hamlet  are 
omitted,  there  is  much  in  the  book  which  bears 
upon  some  recent  memorable  performances  of  the 
part.  Mr.  Brereton  has  ransacked  diligently  all 
theatrical  books,  and  his  account  of  the  great 
Hamlets  is  very  complete.  He  begins  with  Richard 
Burbage — the  first  performer  of  the  part  of  Hamlet 
— and  ends  with  the  late  Charles  Albert  Fechter. 
In  each  case  Mr.  Brereton  has  noted,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  discovered,  the  ‘business’  the  dress,  and 
the  readings  of  each  actor.” — The  Graphic. 


“  Mr.  Austin  Brereton’s  little  book,  ‘  Some 
Famous  Hamlets,’  is  not  only  issued  at  a  par¬ 
ticularly  opportune  moment,  but  is  in  itself  of 
considerable  interest.  Mr.  Brereton  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  all  the  best  known  Hamlets  from 
Burbage  to  Fechter,  and  in  addition  to  the  evident 
care  with  which  he  has  compiled  his  facts  he  im¬ 
parts  his  information  in  a  pleasant  form.  The 
little  monograph  should  prove  very  popular  just 
now.  ’’ — Society. 

“  ‘  Some  Famous  Hamlets,  from  Burbage  to 
Fechter  ’  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  shilling 
book,  admirably  prepared  by  Mr.  Austin  Brereton, 
one  of  the  best  stage  historians  of  our  time. 
Besides  a  careful  critical  summary  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  the  embodiment  of  Hamlet 
by  celebrated  actors  of  the  past,  a  comprehensive 
record  is  given  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  exponents  of  the  play.  No  Shakespearian 
student  should  neglect  the  opportunity  of  acquir¬ 
ing  this  valuable  and  well-arranged  work,  possess¬ 
ing  especial  interest  at  the  present  time.” — E.  L. 
Blanchard  in  the  Binningham  Daily  Gazette. 

“  In  Mr.  Brereton’s  researches  we  get  some 
remarkably  clear  descriptions  of  the  Flamlets  whom 
he  deems  famous.  His  book  has  been  compiled 
with  great  and  intelligent  care,  and  he  evidently 
possesses  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  subject.” — 
Whitehall  Review. 

“  C’est  l’occasion  de  mentionner  un  livre 
extremement  curieux  dont  on  s’occupe  beaucoup 
en  ce  moment,  et  qui  donner  une  esquisse  des  14 
Hamlets  celebres  de  la  scene  anglaise  depuis  1580, 
avec  les  critiques  de  tous  les  temps  et  les  vues  des 
grand  biographes  etrangers,  et  une  foule  de  details 
de  la  plus  haute  utilite,  du  plus  vif  interet  et  d’un 
enseignement  pr^cieux  pour  le  critiques  et  les 
acteurs.  Ce  livre,  intitule  Some  Famous  Hamlets , 
est  du  k  la  plume  habile  de  M.  Austin  Brereton  ; 
c’est  a  la  fois  un  ouvrage  remarquable  au  point  de 
vue  historique  et  critique,  et  un  precieux  vade 
mecum  pour  les  artistes.”  —  D Europe  Artiste 
(Paris). 
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CcmtairUno  Stories,  iReminiscences  anb  Derses  bp 


William  Archer,  J.  Ashby-Sterry,  William  Beatty-Kingston,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Austin  Brereton, 
F.  C.  Burnand,  Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A.,  H.  Savile  Clarke,  Marie^  Corelli,  Joseph  Hatton,  Charles 
Hervey,  Frank  A.  Marshall,  Robert  Reece,  Chas.  H.  Ross,  Clement  Scott,  J.  Palgrave  Simpson, 
George  R.  Sims,  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  and  Herbert  Standing. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  EIGHT  FULL  PAGE  PORTRAITS 

OF 

FAVOURITE  ACTRESSES 

SPECIALLY  ENGRAVED  FOR  THIS  NUMBER. 
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2d. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


2d; 


Under  the  Clock 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  FOR  PLAYGOERS. 


CONTAINS 


PORTRAITS  OF  DRAMATIC  CELEBRITIES 
And  ALL  THE  THEATRICAL  NEWS  of  the  WEEK. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PORTRAITS  HAVE  APPEARED 


NO. 

1.  Miss  Minnie  Palmer. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 

3.  Miss  Kate  Vaughan. 

4.  Miss  Florence  St.  John. 

5.  Miss  Agnes  Lyndon. 

6.  Miss  Lotta. 

7.  Miss  Constance  Gilchrist. 

8.  Miss  Eastlake. 

9.  Miss  Julia  Gwynne. 

10.  Miss  Violet  Cameron. 

11.  Miss  Marie  Litton. 

12.  Miss  Kate  Santley. 

13.  Miss  Camille  Dubois. 

14.  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 

15.  Mrs.  Stirling. 


NO. 

16.  Miss  Lydia  Thompson. 

17.  Mrs.  Kendal. 

18.  Miss  Myra  Holme. 

19.  Miss  Ada  Wilson. 

20.  Miss  Clara  Graham, 

21.  Mrs.  Alfred  Maddiek. 

22.  Miss  Kate  Munroe. 

23.  Madams  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

24.  Miss  Ada  Ward. 

25.  Miss  Kate  Phillips. 

26.  Miss  Ada  Rehan. 

27.  Miss  Winifred  Emery. 

28.  Miss  Marion  Terry. 

29.  Miss  Kate  Rorke. 

30.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison. 


NO. 

31.  Mrs.  Langtry. 

32.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 

33.  Miss  Alice  Atherton. 

34.  Miss  Mulholland. 

35.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre. 

36.  Miss  Maude  Taylor. 

37.  Miss  Lillian  Russell. 

38.  Miss  Fannie  Leslie. 

39.  Mr.  Frederick  Leslie. 

40.  Miss  Grace  Huntley. 

41.  Mrs.  Conover. 

42.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere. 

43.  Miss  Maud  Branscombe. 

44.  Miss  Mary  Rorke. 


Specimen  Copy,  post  free,  2^d.  All  back  numbers  kept  in  print. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION — One  Year  (post  free),  ioj.  lod. ;  Six  Months,  5.'.  5^-  >  Three  Months,  2s.  gd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  One  of  the  brightest  and  wittiest  of  London  theatrical  papers.  Su  :cess  to  whom  success  is  due.” -^Marylelone  Mercury. 
“  Fully  merits  its  motto,  ‘  Without  fear  or  favour.’  Remarkably  well  written  and  withal  plain-spoken.” — Daylight. 

“  A  smart  little  publication,  and  well  deserves  the  success  it  is  evidently  attaining.” — Norwich  Argus. 


London:  DAVID  BOGUE,  27  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Samples  and  Price  Lists  Post  Free. 


CAMBRIC 


Children’s  .  1/  8 

Ladies’  .  2/11 

Gents’ .  3/11 
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Hemstitched. 

Ladies’  .  5/6 

Gents’  .  7/3 
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By  Appointments 
to  the  Queen  and 
Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 


POCKET 


ALL  PURE  FLAX. 

The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  and  Cleaver 
have  a  world-wide  fame.” — Queen. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER. 
BELFAST. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Price  One  Shilling,  or  by  post  One  Shilling  and  Twopence. 


THE 

“OPERA  GLASS.” 

Containing  the  Plots  of  One  Hundred  Popular 
Operas  ;  also  a  List  of  Operas  and  Composers ; 
the  Dates  of  First  Appearance  of  Singers. 

BY  LOUIS  ALEXANDER. 

David  Bogde,  27,  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


MR.  STEDMAN’S  MUSICAL  AGENCY 

(Established  for  the  transaction  of  all  Musical  Business, 
Professional  and  General), 

12,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W„ 
To  Concert-givers  &  Entrepreneurs  generally. 

R.  STEDMAN  begs  to  inform  Managers  of  Operas, 
Projectors  of  Concerts,  Secretaries  of  Institutions, 
and  Entrepreneurs  generally  that  he  is  prepared  to  arrange 
for  large  or  small  parties  of  artists  of  all  positions  in  the 
profession.  All  details  of  management  undertaken  without 
the  slightest  trouble  to  those  favouring  Mr.  Stedman  with 
their  wishes.  Terms  upon  application. _ 

MR-  STEDMAN  is  prepared  to  provide  SOLO  VO¬ 
CALISTS,  CHOIRS,  and  ORCHESTRAS  for  the 
performance  of  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  and  Operettas _ 

R.  STEDMAN'S  CHOIR  BOYS  can  always  be 
_ engaged  at  short  notice. _ _ 

MR.  STEDMAN  will  be  happy  to  advise  his  clients 
upon  all  professional  matters,  confidential  or  other¬ 
wise,  either  by  letter  or  personally  by  previous  appoint- 
-ni-nt  at  his  Offices,  12,  Berners  Stitet,  London.  W. 
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